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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN UNDER 
THE ROMANS. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AND SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AT LINCOLN. 

COMMUNICATED BY THE BBV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A., P.S.A., and ARTHUR 
TROLLOPE, Esq., Local Secretary of the Institute at Lincoln, 

In the vicinity of an important Colonial city, such as the 
Roman Lindum, the antiquary might be prepared to expect 
frequent discoveries of memorials of a sepulchral character. 
In a locality, however, ivhich has undergone so many 
changes, and has been occupied during so long a period by 
a large and active population, we might have sought in vain 
for any remarkable evidences of the funeral usages of a 
remote age. The occasional notices of sepulchral antiquities, 
found in and around Lincoln, as recorded by the antiquaries 
of the last century, and the careful observations of more 
recent times, have placed before us a considerable amount 
of information respecting the various modes of interment 
practised by the Roman colonists, and also of the character 
of their sepulchral memorials. 

It is worthy of remark, that almost every mode of burial 
in use among the Romans is illustrated by discoveries which 
have occurred at various times at Lincoln. Here the ashes of 
the dead, carefully collected from the funeral pile, have been 
frequently found, sometimes enclosed in large glass bottles 
or other vessels, but more commonly in earthen vases, 
varying considerably in their dimensions, of grey, red, or 
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cream-coloured ware. The cinerary vases of glass, it may 
be observed, have been usually found deposited in fictile 
amphorce or in stone cists. 

Here also the remains of the more wealthy Eomans have 
been occasionally exposed to view, originally deposited with 
reverential care in stone sarcophagi, or in extremely thick 
wooden coflSins, as indicated by the discovery of the great 
iron cramps and nails six or seven inches long, which had 
originally served to fasten the massive planks together ; ' 
here also bodies have been found deposited in ranges 
apparently without coffins, but often accompanied by small 
earthen vases clearly of Eoman ware, and serving to indi- 
cate the age and nation to which these interments must 
be assigned. 

The approaches to Lindum Golonia from the north-east 
and south were bordered by cemeteries or detached family 
tombs, during its occupation by the Romans, and in these 
the bodies of the dead, when interi’ed without cremation, 
were usually laid in a north and south direction, at a depth 
of only two feet below the surface or sometimes even less. 

These burial-grounds probably presented nearly the same 
appearance as those of modern times, abounding as they did 
with slabs placed upright in the ground, and inscribed with 
the name, occupation, age, province, or birth-place, of the 
deceased, to which was occasionally added the name of the 
mourning relative, or of the heir, by whom such stones were 
erected. Among these, a few monuments of an architectural 
character displayed, possibly, some stately forms usually 
resembling diminutive temples, while a low mound, or a 
simple rude stone, alone marked the grave of the humble 
dead. 

Hear the Newport Arch, as it is now termed, formerly 
the northern gateway of Lindum, a remarkable glass vessel 
was found in the latter part of the last century. This 
vase, capable of holding two quarts, had no doubt been used 
as an ossuarium, or cinerary urn ; it was first preserved in 
Dr. Primrose’s collection, and afterwards in that of Mr. 
Martin Polkes.® Probably also from the same spot were 

1 See an account of tombs formed ot vol. ii. p. 375, 
largo slabs of stone, enclosing deposits in 2 Camden’s Brit., edit. Gougb, 1807, 
thick wooden coffins, found in 1731, in vol. ii. p. 375. See notices of glass ves- 
‘about a mile east of the sels of this description in this Journal, 
Cathedral. Camden’s Brit., edit Gough, vol. ii. p. 253, 
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obtained tlie two large and very perfect glass bottles now 
preserved in tlie Cathedral library, and here figured (see 
woodcuts, fig, 1) ; these originally, it is believed, con- 
tained burnt bones. Many small fragments of Roman 




Fig. 1, Scpulclirn.1 Glass Vessels, in the Cathedral Library at Lincoln. rjj 11 Jf B 

Height, about U) inches. | I m 

glass, probably portions of other cinerary WgmS jm 

vases, were brought to light in 1855, in ex- » IW m 

cavations for a sewer outside the Newport J 

Arch, on the immediate edge of the Ermine 3 

Street ; and in Rasen Lane, a little more J 

to the north, a skeleton of a female was found 

about the same time, having nine hronze brace- 

lets on one of the arm-hones (see woodcuts, a |H | ^ 

fig. 2), besides portions of three bracelets of M i|i = a 

bone, and a necklace of small deep sapphire- a F*| I a 

coloured glass beads, all undoubtedly of M % 

Roman workmanship.® Other skeletons, ac- M la 

companied by nails of largo size and traces of ^ f | 

decayed wood, were found in levelhng the I 

ground for a ncAV cemetery attached to the | 1 m 

parishes of St. Margaret and St. Peter’s in \ \ w 

Bastgate, lying to the north of Lincoln, and 

further discoveries have occurred at different ^ 

points on the borders of the great Roman 

road issuing from the north gate of Lindum, and terminating 

at Winteringham on the Humber. 

3 See the account of this discovery, given by Mr. Arthtu Trollopo in this 
Journal, vol. xiii. p. S5. 
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I "will now proceed to enumerate the inscriptions fuimished 
by this northern quarter. In 1 785, when a close was levelled, 
on the south or inner side of the northern city-wall about 
10 ft. from it, and a little to the west of the Newport Arch, a 
sepulchral slab was found about 4 ft. below the surface, 
which is now preserved in the Cathedral cloisters, near the 
stairs leading to the library. (See woodcuts, fig. 3.) No 
urn or remains were found near it. It is of freestone, 5 ft. 
long, 2 ft. wide, and 7 in. thick. On a panel, within a raised 
border, it bears the following inscription : — 

D • M 

PL • HELIVS • NATl 
ONE • GRECVS • VI 
XIT • ANNOS • XXXX. 

PL • INGBNVA • CO 
NIVGI • POSVIT- 


which may be thus interpreted : — To the divine shades. — 
Flavius Helius, a Greek by nation, lived forty years. The 
free-born Flavia erected this stone to her husband. The name 
Helius, as Gough has observed in his additions to Camden, is 
of common occurrence in inscriptions given by Gruter, and 
generally on sepulchral monuments. The expression nation e 
Qrecus is found only once in that collection.* 

There are two other Koman sepulchral slabs in the 
cloisters, which were also probably found in the same locality 
as the last. One of these, in a bad state of preservation, 
represents a young man, or a genius, holding a cornucopia ; 
the other is a portion of a freestone cvp'pu$, 1 ft. 10 in. wide, 
sculptured in remembrance of a young female, who is repre- 
sented with a necklace, apparently of ribbed beads, fitting 
tightly around her neck ; her hair appears to be carefully 
arranged and divided over the head. These details are 
still discernible, although the features have been partially 
defaced. (See woodcuts, fig. 4.) Mr. Roach Smith gives an 
account of this sculpture, which is figured in his Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. v. pi. xv. 

The Rev. Mr. Sympson, one of the Vicars-choral, collected 
some observations on the age of the gates and walls of 
Lindum, which ^ have been given among Gough^s additions 
to Camden s Britannia. He mentions “ an inscription upon 
a votive tablet lately found in the wall,*’ alluding apparently 
to the north-west wall, and offers the following reading : 


^ Camden’s Brifc,, edit. Gough, 180 C, 
vol. ii, p. 892, where this tablet is 


figured in plate 12. See the citation 
from Gruter there given. 
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M L AETII 
P MAX CT (sic) 
M I 


ie,, Marcus Bselius jEtii filius Maximo et Maximo Jovi. This 
stone Mr. Sympson supposed to hare been inscribed to the 
Emperor Maximus, who stimulated some soldiers of ^tius 
to revenge their general’s death by the murder of Valen- 
tinian III., A.D. 454. It had not been ascertained in what 
position the tablet was found in the wall,® 

Two, or possibly three, Roman roads branched off from 
the eastern side of Lindum, and accordingly we find that at 
various times numerous sepulchral vestiges of the Romaji 
occupants have been discovered in that direction, extending 
from the limits of the old city wall to a distance of nearly a 
mile. Stulceley supposed that the Eoss-way here diverged 
from the Ermine Street : “ The Foss and Hermen-Street (ho 
observes) entered the city at Stanbow, or the Stoney arcli ; 
there they parted : the Hermen-Street went directly up the 
hill, and so full north through Newport ; the Foss, according 
to its natural direction, ascended it obliquely on the eastern 
side without the ancient city, and so proceeded to the sea- 
coast north-east.” ® If this conjecture be correct, we mav 
conclude that two sepulchral memorials found in 1830, in 
forming the foundations of houses in the new road opposite 
the City Gaol, originally were placed on the side of the 
supposed continuation of the Foss-way towards the coast.'' 
On one of these slabs, being the upper portion of a tablet 
(measuring 4 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 7 in. thick), rather 
roughly wrought, and now preserved in the Museum of the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Lincoln, the following inscription 
appears in a recessed panel, (See woodcuts, fig. 5.) 

L • SEMPRONI . ELA 
VINI • MILITIS • LEG • VIIII 
QnjALAVn I SEVERI 
AER VII ANNOR XXX 
ISPANIOA LERIA 
CIV MA 


This inscription was found, in 1830, in the foundation of 


^ CamdeA^s Britannia, by Gongb. Edit. 
1806, vol. ii. p. 364. 

® Itinerarium Curiosum, Iter v. p. 90. 
Higden, as Dr. Guest observes in bis 
Memoir on tbe Four Koman Ways, says 
that tbe Eoss-way ended at Lincoln. Seo 
Arch. Journal, vol. xiv. pp. 101, 106. A 


prolongation of tli© line appears bowever 
to have been traced, and it is indicated 
ill tbe Map of Itoman Eoads in Britain, 
by tbcHev. T. Leman, lutrod. to Beauties 
of England and Wales, p. 133, and in tbe 
Map of Ancient Bi'itain in tbe Monumenta 
Historica. 



Fig, 0. Found in 1830 on the East side of Lincoln, and now at Canwick Hall 


Uoman SopuloLral Inscriptions at Lincoln. 
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tlie eastern wall of the lower part of the Eoman town, ancl 
in excavations made dui’ing the building of a house for 
Mr. J. S. Padley, by whom the discovery was first made 
known, and the tablet figured, in the G-entleman’s Magazine, 
in 1842.® In the collection of Inscriptions in the Monu- 
menta Historica the reading is given as above,® and also in 
Henzen’s valuable Supplement to the Series of Insciiptions 
published by Orellius.^ The following reading in ewtenso 
may be proposed : — Lucii Sempronii Plavini militis le- 
gionis IX. Q [1] Alaudje Julii [or Junii] Severi aerum til 
annorum xxx. Ispanica Leria civis [or civitate] maximi 
exempli. — This however presents several points of difficulty. 
Henzen offer's the following observations, — “ Legionem credo 
esse nonam Hispanicam, amisso cognomine ; in litteris vero 
sequentibus latere siib curk (vel simile aliquid) clatdi 
severi ; ” and he proposes to read in the last line, — 
MAwimi exempli f The letters — ^alavd, which, in the In- 
scriptions edited by Mr. Newton in the Monumenta Historica, 
it is proposed to read Alaudce, seem very questionable. The 
first character in the third line may be the centurial mark, 
to which it bears resemblance, and the true reading may be 
— Claudii Severi, the name of the commander of the com- 
pany in which the deceased served. The name Alauda, 
the lark, had been given by Julius Caesar, as Suetonius 
informs us, to a legion recruited in Transalpine parts ; ^ it 
occurs in several inscriptions as a name of the fifth legion, 
but is not found in .connection with the ninth, which was 
styled Hispauica or Macedonica. Mr. Newton suggests that 
the name Severus may be referred to one of the propraetors 
in Britain, either Julius Severus, in the reign of Oommodus, 
or Junius Severus, in that of Hadrian. In the fifth line 
Henzen seems to recognise Leria as a city of the province 


s Gent. Mag., vol. xviii. N. S., p. 350. 
A singulax’ bronze lamp found, with the 
inscription is there also figured; it is 
now in the Museum of the Mechanics’ 
Institution at Lincoln. 

9 Excerpta ex Inscriptionibus de Bri- 
tannia, p. cxii., Ko. 53 a. 

^ Orellius, Inscript. Lat. select, amplis- 
sima collectio, vol. iii., Collecbionia 
Orelliansc Supplcmenta, &c., ed. G. 
Henzen; Turici, 1856, 8vo. p. 337, No. 
6676. 

2 Suetonius, 1. c. 24. The epithet 
Alauday to which Mr. Padley first sug- 


gested that allusion might be made in 
this inscription, has been referred to the 
crest on the helmets of the soldiers, 
similar to that on the head of a lark, or 
to the use of a crest in the form of a bird. 
Cicero uses the tern 
soldiers themselves — ■■ . ■ : ■ . ■ 

ceterique veterani.” — ^Philos. 13, c. 2, 
See Facciolati, under the word Alauda; 
the commentary on Suetonius by Pitiscus, 
&c. Compare also inscriptions given by 
Orellius and Henzen, as above, Nos. 773, 
3522, 6675, and 6945. 


VOL, xvn. 
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of Spain, called Tarraconensis, wliicli liowever is not found 
in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Koman Geograpliy. The fol- 
lowing reading has been proposed, with considerable proba- 
bility , — Ispani Oaleria (viz. triJju). 

Lucius Sempronius Flavinius, whose memoiial we have 
thus endeavoured, however imperfectly, to illustrate, a 
Spaniard, of the Galeria tribus, or possibly a native of the 
city Leria, appears to have died at the age of thirty, after 
seven years of service. The phrase cera for stipendia, com- 
paratively unusual, may be found in inscriptions given by 
OreUius and other writers. It occurs likewise in another 
inscription at Lincoln. (See fig. 11.) The ninth legion, it 
may be remarked, came to Britain with Claudius, a.d. 43. 
Almost annihilated in Boadicea’s insurrection, it was re- 
cruited from Gei’many, but suffered again severely from the 
Caledonians in the campaign of Agricola, and it does not 
occur subsequently in history. It has even been conjectured 
that it was incorporated with the sixth legion ; mention, 
however, of the ninth is found in an inscription at York and 
on legionary tiles at that place assigned to a later period 
than the time of Agricola.® 

The second sepulchral slab, found in 1830 on the east 
side of the lower Koman town, near the supposed continuation 
of the Foss-way, came into the possession of the late Colonel 
Sibthorp, by whom it was exhibited in the Local Museum 
during the meeting of the Archseological Institute at Lincoln 
in 1848.* It is now preserved at the seat of Major Sibthorp, 
Canwick Hall, near Lincoln. . This tablet, of which the 
upper portion had been broken off, was brought to light on 
the premises of the late Alderman Colton, opposite the City 
Gaol._ The inscription is cut in bolder style than on that last 
described, but the letters are irregular in size. Leaves, pos- 
sibly of ivy, are introduced in unusual number.® (See wood- 
cuts, fig. 6.) The slab in its present imperfect state measures 


3 Horsley, Brit. Bom. p. 80, Yorksliiro 
.Inscriptions, Hos. 8, 9 ,* Wellbeloved’s 
Hbiu’acum, pp, o4, 113, 118. Tiles occur 
at York etamped— -leg • ix • his. or hisp. 
and LEG • IX • VIC. On a coin of Garausius 
the ninth legion is styled Legio Qcmim, 
a title given to a mixed legion, and this 
fact has been adduced in support of the 
supposed incorporation of the ninth with 
he sixth legion. 

^ Catalogue of the Museum, p. xxviii. 


It is there erroneously stated, according 
to a note received at the time of the 
meeting,^ that this tablet had been found 
on the side of the river Witham, towards 
Saxelby. Compare the Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Mechanics’ Institution at 
Lincoln, p. 92. 

® The leaves thus used between words, 
&c. in Boman inscriptions have been 
sometimes regarded as allusive to im- 
mortality. They frequently occur, how- 
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3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. ; the inscription is distinctly legible, 
and may be thus given in extcnso . — Diis Manibus Claudise 
Crisidi. Vixit annos Ixxxx. Heredes ponendum curaverunt. 

■ — To the divine shades of Claudia Crisis. She lived ninety 
years.® Her heirs have placed (this stone). 

A little to the north east of the Pottergate many cinerary 
urns have been discovered. On both sides of the Horncastle 
road leading from Lincoln towards the east, there existed 
numerous Koman tombs, and some of the tumuli remained 
until the close of the last century ; iii more recent times also, 
where the soil of this locality has been occasionally dis- 
turbed, coffins, skeletons, and cinerary vases have come to 
light, originally deposited at the side of the way leading, as 
supposed, to the Roman stronghold of Banovallumi’ Captain 
Pownall gives the following account of a discovery of this 
character near Lincoln, in the days of the Gentlemen's 
Society at Spalding.® 

“On Friday the 14th of May, 1731, some labourers 
digging for stone at a quarry in a field about half a mile 
east from our Cathedral, discovered an ancient sepulchre : 
what first appeared were two stones, about a foot and a half 
or two feet beneath the surface of the earth, laid one at the 
end of the other, about four feet broad, and five long a-piece. 
These two covered the sepulchre, which was made of four 
stones set edgeways; the length of the two side-stones being 
9 feet 2 inches, the depth 3 feet 1 inch, the width of the 
end stones the same. These stones are rough, as if they 
had been raised out of some neighbouring quarries, and are 
placed together in the earth without any mortar ; the ends 
of the tomh loointing north and by west, and south and 
by east, as near as I can guess. In the north end of it lay 
a skull of a common size, but of extraordinary thickness, the 
teeth all gone, and some pieces of the thigh-bones, the rest 
all consumed. There lay scattered in the sepulchre many 


ever, upon legionary stones, and otlier 
inscriptions not sepulcliral. See numerous 
remarkable examples of tlieir use in 
early Christian inscriptions, given by Le 
Blant, Inscriptions Chrdbienues de la 
Gaule, tome i. Provinces Gallioanes, 
Puri?, 185S. 

6 It may deserve remark, that rarely 
has a memorial of the Roman times in 
Britain occurred commemorating any 


person of so advanced an age. A slab at 
Wigton records the death of Tancorisc 
muHe)', at the age of sixty. 

^ The station Banovallum of the Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna has been placed by 
Stukeley at Hoxmcastle, Lincolusliire, 
•where numerous Roman remains have 
been found. 

8 Tho valuable MS. Collections of this 
Society are still preserved at Spalding 
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iron nails or spikes, quite rotten with rust, some I measured, 
full six inches long, and as thick as my little finger ; at the 
end they are broken, which argues them to have been much 
longer than they are now, and the corpse to have been 
encased in some sort of a chest of extraordinary strength 
and thickness, of which however there are no remains. 
About the middle of the sepulchre, but towards the west 
side of it, lay an urn of fine red clay, broken, having a sort 
of scroll running round it. It was five inches deep, and 
might have held a quart. Near a yard south from this 
sepulchre, and about the same depth under the surface, lay 
an heap of ashes, black, and of a strong smell.” The next 
day they found another sepulchre of the same form, and 
pointing the same way, but the cover was of one stone, and 
not so long as the other ; portions of a skeleton were in it. 

In 1739 another stone cofiin was found in the same 
locality; it contained a yellow earthenware bottle and several 
vases filled with bones.® 

A similar discovery was made there in the autumn of 
1790, as described in the Archseologia by Mr. Pownall. A 
rudely shaped cylindrical cist of stone was found, about 
5 inches deep, and about 9 inches in diameter, with a 
roughly fashioned stone cover, and containing an urn filled 
with ashes and fragments of burnt bones ; another stone 
cist of the same kind, rectangular and without a cover, 
was also then brought to light.* About the same time a 
square glass vase, precisely similar to that figured above (see 
p. 3), and several earthen urns were disinterred in this eastern 
Eoman cemetery : they are described in the Archseologia in 
a letter from Dr. Gordon to Mr. Pownall, wherein mention 
is also made of a subterranean chamber or cavity, about 
20 feet by 16, that had been disclosed in a stone quarry 
hard by, bearing evident marks of fire on its walls ; and on 
its floor, amidst a layer of black ashes, were two skeletons 
and a stone cist.® This glass vase and several vessels of 
Eoraan ware, of rather unusual forms, are figured in the 

and a portion was exhibited in the cist and urn are figured in plate 33. A 
Museum of the Institute at the Lincoln cylindrical cist of stone, more cai’efully 
Meeting.^ The notice above given occurs worked, found at Harpeuden, Herts, is 
in the Diary, p, 165 . See also Stukeley, figured in this Joui'nal, vol. ii. p. 251. It 

contained vases of glass and Roman 
^ Reliquire Q-aleanse, p. 184, pi. iv, ware. 

1 Archaeologia, vol. x. p, 345. The 2 3 .. p. 348, plate 33. 
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Arcliaeologia. The glass vessel had one handle, and is precisely 
similar in form and dimensions to that before described, 
found near the Newport Gate, and formerly in Mr. Folkes’ 
possession. It does not appear to have been satisfactorily 
ascertained in what precise position the vase now preserved 
in the Library at Lincoln Cathedral was discovered, but 
probably it is the same relic which was described by the 
Eev. Dr. Gordon, in his letter above cited, dated March, 1791. 

In February, 1795, further discoveries of a similar nature 
occurred near the quarry to the east of Lincoln, where the 
remains before described had been found. They are de- 
scribed by the Rev. John Garter in the Archmologia.^ A 
skeleton was first disinterred, placed east and west, with an 
urn of Roman ware at the right side, and on the left a 
square glass vase, in which was a metal spoon ; at the head 
and feet were small vases. Near this interment lay two 
skeletons, placed 'north and south ; and about three feet dis- 
tant was found a large globular amphora, 18 inches in 
diameter, the neck and handles having been broken off, and 
an aperture thus formed sufficiently large to admit a cinerary 
urn, which was found deposited within it. Similar globular 
vessels, in some instances enclosing cinerary vases of glass, 
have been repeatedly found in other parts of England, and 
are described in this Journal.^ Another skeleton, supposed 
to be that of a female, placed east and west, was accompanied 
by a fictile one-handled vessel, with a four-sided vase of 
glass similar in form to those already described, and holding 
four quarts. In another vessel were pieces of pitch. It 
deserves observation that the interments foimd at various 
times in this locality, with the exceptions above stated, were 
placed north and south. There is still to be seen in the 
Cathedral Library a globular amphora, measuring 16 inches 
in diameter, and 28 inches in height ; also other objects of 
Roman ware, a specimen of Samian with the potter’s mark 
DOHATVS • F., and various other antiquities. 

Among the graves of this locality, in addition to coins of 
Hadrian, Fausta, &c., a few armillm, fibute, and other Roman 
ornaments and relics have occasionally been found ; Stukeley 
states that he saw several coins found here by Mr. Pownall 
with a skeleton.® 

5 Vol. xi. p. 108, platGs 13, 14. ■* Arch. Joura. 'Vol. ii. p. 256. 

s Iter V. p. 91. 
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Of late, the depository of Roman funereal remains occu- 
pying the site of Mr. Budding’s premises, adjoining the 
Nettleham road, has yielded a rich harvest of cinerary vases, 
accompanied by a great variety of other objects in earthen- 
ware, consisting of bottles, cups, or bowls, also a few fragments 
of coloured glass, — one portion like agate, another, transpa- 
rent blue flecked with opaque white, and a third, bright 
green.® Here also enameled fibulae, buckles, hair-pins, armillae, 
rings, bells, styli, &c., have been disinterred with coins of 
Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, Antoninus 
Pius, Septimius Severus, Julia Maesa, Valerianus, Victorinus, 
Claudius Gotkicus, Constantins, Oonstantinus, Constaus, 
and Magnentius. Of the cinerary urns, two specimens 
in possession of Mr. Budding are here figured (figs. 7, 8) ; 



Fig. 7. Heigiit, 13 to. 8, Height, 12 to. 

Sepulchral Urns found at Lincoln. 


both of those are of dark grey pottery, very slightly scored • 
one is 13 inches high, the other 12. Both of them were 
filled with fragments of burnt bones. 

Let us now re-enter the ancient Lindum by the East 
Gate, passing over the site of the eastern Boman gateway, 
unfortunately demolished during the last century, and, when 

This discovery lias been related in this Joui’ual, vol. xiii. p. 100. 
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■we reacli the centre of that once strongly walled and 
entrenched city, where its four ways met, let us turn down 
Southgate, and, passing over the site of another Eoman 
gateway now destroyed, descend the steep hill through the 
midst of the lower Eoman city, thence pursuing our way under 
the media 3 val gateway at its southern extremity, issue out 
upon the old Ermine Street in search of further Eoman 
sepulchral vestiges. 

The old paved Eoman way now lies two or three feet 
below the present road, but we are assured of its existence 
through the evidence offered by any occasional cuttings con- 
nected with various requii’ements of present times. But 
deep as it now lies beneath the surface, it formerly rose con- 
siderably above the level of the Witham valley, over which 
it was carried by the Eomans ; so that, although rows of 
houses now line the present road at a level with it, we must 
dig deeply below their foundations before we can discover 
how their sites were occupied in the time of the Eomans. 
We shall then find that these modern buildings of the living 
are built upon the resting-places of multitudes of the Eoman 
dead. 

Stukeley, describing the addition southward to the Eoman 
Lindum, observes : “ In this last part of the city, on both 
sides the Eoman road, were many funeral monuments of the 
Eomans ; some of which they now dig up, and doubtless 
much more "vEen they first built upon this ground. I saw a 
pit, where they found a stone with an inscription this 
summer : through age and the workmen’s tools it was 
defaced, only small remains of n.Ttf. and vix ann. xxx., such 
letters as showed its intent, with carvings of palm trees, and 
other things : this is behind the house where the lord 
Hussey was beheaded for rebellion in the time of Henry 
VIII.” The defaced inscription seen by Stukeley, and found 
during the summer of 1722, when ho visited Lincoln, is 
noticed likewise by Horsley, in his Britannia Eomana, pub- 
lished in 1732. He observes : “I saw the stone when I was 
there myself, but was surprised to find it so much wasted 
since it was exposed to the weather. There is yet a visible 
stroke or two of a letter remaining, from whence it appears 
that the letters of the inscription have been of a prodigious 
size. This stone was found in a field behind the house where 


7 Stukeley, Itinerarium Guriosum, Iter v, p, 91. 
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the Lord Hussey was beheaded.” ® That building, situated 
on the east side of the High Street, has been popularly 
called John of Gaunt’s Stables, being nearly opposite that 
known as John of Gaunt’s House, but it is probably identical 
with “the fair guildhall ’longing to St. Ann’s Church,” 
mentioned by Leland, and it is known at the pz’esent time as 
St. Mary’s Guild. The inscription in question may possibly 
have been identical with the slab engraved in the lleliquite 
Galeanffi, and described in a letter from Maurice Johnson to 
Roger Gale, dated May, 1737, in which it is said to have 
been found under the old Town-house by workmen digging 
for sand, eight feet below the szzrface ; traces of five lines of 
an inscription were to be seen upon it.® It appears to have 
resembled the tomb of Sempronius Flavinus (see woodcuts, fig. 
5) ; and the palm trees spoken of were possibly only some of 
those divisional ornaments so often placed between words by 
Roman sculptors, like the ivy leaves on the memorial to 
Claudia Crisis. (See woodcuts, fig. 6.) 

In the same ■ locality, doubtless, near the great street 
leading towards the south, the sepulchral slab was dis- 
covered, which may still be seen built into the Norman tower 
of the church of St. Mary-le-Wigford, on the right hand side 
of the western doorway, and facing the street. I have been 
unable to ascertain at what period that memorial was disin- 
terred ; it may have been brought to light and placed in its 
present position in medijeval times. The upper part of the 
tablet, which is of pedimental form, bears a Christian in- 
scription in five lines, in characters of early forms, com- 
mencing with MAEiB ; the symbol of the cross is seen in 
Maurice Johnson’s copy. Stukeley noticed this inscription on 
his visit to Lincoln in 1722 ; he gives a copy of the Roman 
portion, remarking that “there is another obscure inscription 
upon the upper part of the stone, but has been added since, 
and is Christian.” Horsley gives the Roman inscription only, 
with the following observation : “ Lincolnshire affords no 
inscriptions except at Lincoln itself, and only one original is 
now remaining there which has any legible letters.” ^ Of the 

S Britannia Eomaim,p. 319. wars ilien visible (1737) in the three 

s Bibliotheca Topog. Brit. vol. iii. p. upper lines, and this can scarcely have 
^0, plate 3, fig. 13. The slab had a pedi- been the same stone described by Hors- 
inent, on which was a cinqfoil inscribed ley in 1722. 

in a circle ; a small ornament like a palm- i Britannia Romana, p. 319, Lincoln- 

tree appeal's beneath, with some other shire Inscriptions, No. i. plate 68. 
object. A considerable number of letters 
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addition in the pediment Gough gave a representation, but 
satisfactory explanation has, as I believe, been offered of 



Fig. 9. Inscribed Eoman Tablet in the Tower of Sfc. Mary’s-le-Wigford Church, Lincoln. 

this inscription, which is now very indistinct. The Roman in- 
scription, having been somewhat protected from the weather 
through its being worked within a recessed panel, is in better 
preservation, but the skill of the antiquary is soi'ely tried in 
the attempt to decypher either of these memorials.^ The 
Roman memorial has been thus read ; — 

DIS MANIBVS 

NOMINA (or NOMINII) SACRI 
ERVSOI Pllil CtVIS 
SENONII ET CAEISS 
IMAE CONIVGIS 
EIVS ET QVINTI E- 

The slab is broken off just below the last line, and the 

2 Itinerarium Curiosum, Iter v. p. 91, Topog. vol. iii. pi. 3, fig. 12, p. 70 j British 
second edition. Compare the engraving Topography, i. p. 520. 
of this stone, Keliqnise Q-aleansa, Bihlioth. 


VOL. XTII. 
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inscriptiou may be imperfect.® Mr. Ward proposed to read, 
CARI8S' VANiB OONIVGIS, and be conjectured that the deceased 
had been a citizen of the capital city of the Senones in Gaul, 
which is called Senoni, as he states, by Eutropius.* 

I may here also notice the discoTery of a mutilated tablet 
in the Koman wall of the southern part of the city, near its 

south-west angle, and below the 
part known as the Parks. The 
inscription is wholly effaced. The 
slab measures 5 feet 8 inches, by 
2 feet 4 inches. It appears to 
have been formed with a pedi- 
ment at top, now broken away. 
This stone is here figured, as it 
differs in some respects from the 
other sepulchral tablets found at 
Lincoln. (See woodcuts, fig. 10.) 

f j In Monson Street, on the East 
( ' side of the High Street on the 
,:i south of the city, and adjacent to 
‘ j the church of St. Peter at Gowts 
and the buildings before men- 
' tionedconnectedwith the memory 
' . of J ohn of Gaunt, numerous Ro- 

; ;V ■ man remains have been brought 
. to light. Here were discovered, a 
, - I. ... few years ago, six or seven skele- 
j.'-r;- tons, lying side by side, in a 
, ... J north and south direction, each 

..L... .i., ’ ^^^''^ing a small Roman earthen- 

Fig. 10 . Found in the South Wall, wai’o vaso depositcd near the 
Lmooin. Here, also, in 1856, 

were found^ the fragments of a beautiful Uttle Samian vase, 
part of which had been apparently subjected to the fire of 
the fimeral pile, whilst the remainder still retained its bright 
and pohshed surface. This specimen of Samian ware with 
ornaments in relief is figured at the close of this memoir, 
as it appeared in its perfect state. 

Under a house occupied by Mr. Smith in this locality, a 
tessellated pavement was found, in part still preserved, 

3 Camden’s Bntania, edit. Gough, 1806, toI. ii. p. 871 ; plate vii. at p. 842 
^ Horsley, Brit. Korn., as above. ^ 
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wliich, as I conceire, may laave been connected with a tomb 
of more than usual pretension, such as may be seen in the 
street of tombs at Pompeii. Prom the antipathy the Eomans 
felt to living near the graves of the dead, I can scarcely 
believe that any ordinary Eoman habitation ■would have 
been built in the midst of a roadside cemetery, and I am 
therefore inclined to think that this pavement may have 
formed an ornamental portion of the tomb of some wealthy 
Eoman. The centre is destroyed ; eight rays proceeded 
from it, forming a star-like figure ; around this is a circular 
guilloche border of dark grey and two shades of red and 
white tessellse placed within a square, the angles of which 
are filled in with shaded heart-shaped figures.® 

In the course of operations in Ulonson Street, above men- 
tioned, at a spot which appeared to have been a cemetery in 
Eoman times, further discoveries took place in 1849. There 
was then brought to light the remarkable memorial now 
preserved at the British Museum, having been presented to 
the National Collection by Mr. Arthur Trollope in 1853.® 
It was found broken in pieces, intentionally as he supposed, 
and had been thrown into a cavity in the soil, where it lay 
with other Eoman remains at a depth of about 2 feet below 
the original sandy surface of the Witham valley, as existing 
probably in times of Eoman occupation, and 7 feet below the 
present surface. This interesting tablet measures 5 feet 
1 inch, by 2 feet 3 inches (see woodcuts, fig. 11). It records, 
as Mr. Pranks observes, JuKus Valerius Pudens, son of Julius, 
of the Claudian Tribe, and a native of Savia, a city in Spain ; 
he appears to have been a soldier of the second legion, and 
of the century of Dossennus Proculus, and to have lived 
thirty years, two of them as a pensioner.'^ On the pediment 
over the inscription a trident is seen between two dolphins. 
On a sepulchral slab found at Ebchester, two dolphins are 


® See the Handbook of Excursions 
made by the Lincoln ArcMt. Soc. in 
May, 1857; by the Bev. Edward Trol- 
lope, F.S.A., Sleaford, W. Fawcett, 8vo,, 
1857, p. B9. Some other interesting 
remains of tessellated work have been 
brought to light at Lincoln, among which 
the most remarkable is the floor, still to 
be seen in the Cloister Court of the 
Cathedral. This mosaic pavement, of 
elaborate design, was found in 1793, and 
it is figured by Fowler in his Series of 


Boman Pavements. 

® See Mr. Franks’ Account "of the 
Additions to the Kational Antiquities in 
the British Museum, Arch. Journal, 
vol. xi. p. 25. This inscriptioii had been 
exhibited in the Temporary Museum at 
the Meeting of the Institute in Lincoln 
in 1848, and it is noticed in the Cata- 
logue, Lincoln Volume, p. xxviii. 

7 For inscriptions of a similar form 
see Steiner, Codex Inscr. Bheni, Nos. 315 
and 432. 
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likemse introduced they occur more frequently on Roman 
memorials in foreign parts. Beneath, a remarkable symbol 
appears, probably the ascia, frequently found on tombs in 
Prance and other continental countries, with the formula — 
sub ascia dedicatus, or — ab ascia fecit, of which so many 
learned interpretations have been given. The results are 
brought together in the preliminary remarks by Dr. Comar- 
mond, which accompany his work on Roman Epigraphy as 
illustrated in the Museum at Lyons.® The ascia may probably 
be regarded as allusive either to digging the grave, or fashion- 
ing the memorial stone. We are not aware that it has been 
noticed on any other sepulchral slab in this country.^ The 
following reading of the inscription may be suggested. — 
Julius (or Titus) Valerius, Julii (or Titi) filius, Claudia (tribu) 
Pudens, Savia,® miles legionis II. Augustse (or adjutricis) pise, 
fidelis, centurise Dossenni Proculi, annorum xxx. aerum ii. de 
sua pecunia hoc sibi fecit (or hie situs est). 

Three portions of another inscribed slab were found in 
Monson Street at the same time as that last described. They 
lay at a depth of about 5 feet, and the memorial had evidently 
been intentionally broken, as stated by Mr. Arthur Trollope, 
who carefully watched the progress of the excavations. He 
has given the following reading of the letters, scarcely to be 
decyphered, upon these fragments, which arc now in the 
garden of his residence at the north-east angle of the upper 
Roman city : — 

GETA • D • PIV 

ONTI • PROeV 
LI • E • LICINIVS • P • C 
AESARIV ■ C • A 
NNORVM • XX 
• • • . LINCn 

This memorial measures in its present broken state 
24 inches at the widest part, 29 inches in height, and the 
thickness of the slab is 8 inches. 

In April, 1859, two portions of another broken sepulchral 
stone were brought to- light in Monson Street, at about the 
same depth as the last. Their dimensions when united are 

® Horsley, Brit. Rom., Durham Insoi-ip- ^ An object somewhat similar is found 
287. on Homan altars, sucii as that figured by 

Mus^e Lapidaire de Horsley, Brit, Kom., Cumberland, Ho. 
la vilie deLyon; par leDr. Comarmond; Ixviii. but probably representing a sacri- 
Lyon, 1846—64, 4to. p. xzii. The various ficial axe. 

opinions on the Ascia may there be ® A town in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Compare Gruter, no. dxlvij. 10. 



Slab found in Monson Street, Lincoln; 119 w 
tbe British Kuseum. 
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32 inclies in lieiglit, by 18 incbes wide, and 8 inches thick. 
They were found in excarations for Mr. Seely’s biscuit factory. 
The remains of the inscription have been thus read : — 

AELIVS- 

• • • vs • M • AVEE 

• • • VM • ILLS 

• • • CINO- 

, . , , XXV' 

• • • • BNIVS • VE 

• . • EX • LEG • XIIII- 

• • • H E • TEST • P- 

The fourteenth legion was one of those brought to Britain 
by Claudius, and it quitted the country, a.d. 70. The 
concluding formula, which may be thus explained — Hie ex 
testamento positus (?) — appears to show that this, as well as 
all the inscriptions already described, was of a sepulchral 
character. Many other fragments of inscriptions ha^'e been 
discovered in the same locality: the ‘whole of that district 
south of Lincoln, known as Wigford, east of the High Street, 
appears to have been a great cemetery in Roman times. 

During the early part of the last year, two inscriptions 
were found, which are among the most interesting relics of 
Roman occupation at Lincoln brought to light in recent times. 
The accompanying woodcuts have been prepared with great 
care from photographs supplied by Mr. Arthur Trollope, who 
stated the following particulars in regard to the discovery. 
The first (woodcuts, fig. 12) was brought to light at the west 
end of the city, in trenching a piece of land belonging to 
Mr. Cooper ; it lay about 2 feet from the surface ; the 
dimensions are about 24 inches by 30 inches. The inscrip- 
tion, which is perfect, may be thus read, — 

DIIS . MANIB 
C ■ IVLI GAL 
GALEN • F LVC 
VET EX . LEG . VI 
VIC . PF NASEMF 

In the second line the last letters appear to be oal, or 
more probably gal, for Galeria tribu, a name of a tribe 
occurring in an inscription found at Caerleon, and now in 
the British Museum. The person here commemorated, may 
have been Gains Julius, of the Galerian tribe, son of Calenus, 
a native of Lucca (?), and a veteran of the sixth legion, 
styled victrix, pia, fidelis (?). The concluding letters are 
inaccurately formed, and their import is obscure. Nepos a 
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suo bene merenti fecit, has been proposed, but we confess 
our inability to oiFer any satisfactory explanation. The 
sixth legion, however, it must be observed, was styled firma 
and ferrata, which may suggest the more correct rea^ng ; 
it is doubtful whether it was ever styled pia,fidelis. 

The second inscribed stone was found in February, 1859, 
built into the foundations of the wall of the lower Roman 
town which extended nearly to the river. It commemorates 
two females, and their busts are sculptured in liigh relief on 
the upper part of the stone. The features are defaced, but 
the hair, eyes, and the drapery are in fair preservation ; part 
of the inscription on one side had been rubbed down or 
tooled oif in ancient times, and that side is much broken, 
(see woodcuts, fig. 13). The inscriptions, in parallel columns 
beneath the busts, may be thus read, — 

D • M • 

VOLVSIA . 

VAVSTINA . 

C • LIND . V . 

ANN . XXVI ■ 

M . I • D • XXYI • 

AVE . SENE 
CIO- DEO • OB . 

MERITA . C . P . 

Diis Manibus. Volusia^ Faustina Colonie Lindi (or Lin- 
densis X) vixit annis xxvi. mense i. diebus xxvi. Aurelius 
Senecio decurio ob merita conjugi posuit. — ^Diis Manibus. 
Claudia Catiola vixit annis lx.® — We look in vain for any 
indication of the connection which may have subsisted 
between the aged Claudia Catiola, deceased at the age of 60 
or upwards, and the more youthful Volusia, whose sepulchral 
portraitures were here sculptured in such immediate juxta- 
position. The latter, deceased at the earlier age of 26, 
and to whose good qualities this remembrance was insci’ibed 
by her husband the decmio, may very probably have been 
the daughter of Catiola. No mention, so far as we are 
aware, had previously occurred of the Lindum Colonia, indi- 
cated as it has been supposed in this family memorial, with 
which we close these notices of relics of Roman Epigraphy 
brought to light at Lincoln. It is well worthy of remark 
that no altar, no historical or military record, has been here 

3 Volusia is a name of frequent occur- dcxlviii. 8, and dcccxxiv. 5. Senecio, 
rence. See Gruter and other writers on and also Senicio, is often found both as a 
Homan Epigraphy. The name Catiola cognomen and an agnomen in Eoman in- 
occurs in inscriptions given by Gruter, scriptions. 
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Fig. 13. Found in 1859 in tlio foundation.? of tlio Wall of tho Lower Homan Town. 
Homan Sepulcliral Antiquities found at Lincoln. 
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discovered, ^ A small tablet, much defaced, witli the usual 
representation of the Deie Matres seated under an arcade 
is ill the British Museum ; it was presented by Mr. Joseph 
Moore in 1856, and was found about 1840 built into a wall in 
the lower part of the city. The inscribed vestiges however of 
Roman occupation in Lincoln, interesting as they are, present 
additions only to the class of sepulchral remains. 



Fig. 14. Vessel of Samian "Ware, found in Monson Street, Lincoln. See p. 16, diam. 6| in. 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the kindness of the Rev. 
E. Trollope in presenting to the Institute the greater part of the illustrations 
in the foregoing Memoir. 

Note on the Roman Road through Lincoln ; by the late Mr. Philip 

N. Brockedon. 

The Ermine Street, passing through Lincoln towards the Humber, runs 
in a straight line almost due north, and it appears to have taken the line 
of the present main street. In the autumn of 1847, when a sewer was 
constructed for the station of the Great Northern Railway, the works 
being carried under the High Street, a good opportunity occurred for ex- 
amining the structure of the Roman road. The depth to which the 
excavation was carried was about 9 ft. below the present surface. The 
upper portion of 4 ft. consisted of the paving of the street with a sub- 
stratum of rubbish, below which lay a regular road paved with blocks of 
stone, about 6 in. thick, and 5 or 6 in. square. Under this pavement was 
a mass of concrete, 2J ft. thick, so hard that much labour was required in 
breaking through it. Beneath lay a bed of gravel, &c., about 1 ft. thick, 
and under this was found what seemed to be another ancient road, having 
exactly the appearance, as the surface was partly laid bare, of a well- 
worn Macadamised road, the stones broken small, and with traces of ruts. 
This way could be traced for a width of about 4 ft., occupying nearly the 
centre of the present street, and it lay also under the centre of the Roman 
road, which had been found four feet above it. Its thickness was 8 or 
9 in. ; it rested on a bed of peaty matter containing drift wood and a few 
bones of cattle ; some beds of sand and clay appeared about li ft. below 
it. No relics or pottery were found in these excavations. 


ON AN HERALDIC WINDOW IN THE NORTH AISLE OE THE 
NAVE OE TORK CATHEDRAL, 


Et CHABLBS WINSTON AND WESTON STTLEMAN WALFOED. 


The Nave of York Cathedral contains the most perfect, 
and perhaps the most extensive, remains of painted glass of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, of -which this 
country can boast. All the windows of the aisles (except 
two), the great west window of the nave, and all the clear- 
story windows (except two) retain their original glazing, but 
little mutilated, and as yet, fortunately, not “ restored.” 

Ve learn from documents, that the foundation of the Nave 
was begun on the south side, towards the Bast, in April, 
1291, and that an altar, dedicated to St. Edmund, was 
erected on the south side of the nave in 1326 ; which might 
lead us to seek the earliest glazing in those windows of the 
south aisle which are nearest the transept. Want of leisure 
has prevented us from undertaking the complete examina- 
tion of more than one window, namely, that which is the 
subject of this memoir, the first window reckoning from the 
east in the north aisle of the nave. But such an examina- 
tion of the heraldry in the other windows of the nave^ as Ave 
have been enabled to make, appears to justify a confident 
opinion that the earliest glazing is that contained in the 
window about to be described, and, judging only by the 
style of execution, in the window which is next to it and 
known as the Bell -founders’ window.^ In point of style, the 


J The arms and heraldic devices in the 
original glazing, which remain in these 
windows, wiil be noticed in some detail 
at the end of this communication. 

2 The B’abric Rolls of York Cathedral, 
lately publislied by the Surtees Society, 
do not commence till 1360, long after the 
date of these windows. The great west 
window was probably not erected until 
a few years after the date of the con- 
tract for it in 1338. The two windows 


to which in 1338 about one-fifth of the 
sum given ^ by Archbishop Melton for 
the west window was applied, were pro- 
bably in the clear-story. Unfortunately 
the two missing clear-story windows are 
the one on each side which is nearest 
the great west window, the very win- 
dows, in short, to which we might natu- 
rally infer that the money in question 
was appropriated. 
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resemblance which all the aisle windows bear to one another 
is so close as to lead to the belief that there is but little 
difference in date between them ; a belief corroborated by 
the evidence supplied by such of the existing heraldry as is 
coeval with the original glazing of the windows. Some of 
the clear-story windows may be of the same date as the latest 
windows of the aisles ; some a little later than these ; but 
they all appear to be earlier than the great west window, 
which is manifestly the latest of the series. 

The painted window taken for our subject may be shortly 
described as a white pattern window enriched with coloured 
pictures and ornaments ; a kind of window common to the 
whole Decorated period of glass painting, and extensively 
employed in these very aisles and clear-stories.® The general 
ground of its lower lights is of white glass, ornamented with 
interlacing bands and tendril-like scrollages of leaf-work 
painted in outline. This is crossed by two rows of rectangu- 
lar panels, on each of which is represented a canopy en- 
shrining a group of figures. The tracery lights are filled 
with figures and ornaments. Owing to these parts of the 
design being richly coloured, the window in general effect is as 
if it was composed of six alternate horizontal stripes of white 
and coloured glass, its tracery head forming one of the 
coloured stripes ; although it is true that the transition from 
the one to the other is a good deal modified by the rich tint 
of the glass composing the white stripe, as well as by the 
continuation across it of the coloured borders to the lights, 
and by the insertion, in the white intervals, of coloured 
panels containing shields of arms. The uniformity of the 
aiTangement is somewhat broken by the introduction, at the 
base of the centre hght, of a coloured panel, on which is an 


3 Each aisle of the nave is furnished 
with seven side windows and an east 
window, of three lights each. In the 
nave is the great west window of eight 
lights ; and in the clear-story are eight 
windows on each side, of five lights 
apiece, the two supernumerary windows 
being over the western aisles of the 
transepts. Only the first six from the 
east of the side windows of each aisle 
retain the original glazing. Of these all 
in the north aisle, and the four eastern- 
most ones in the south are similar in 
general design to the subject of this 
memoir. So are also, in principle, such 


of the clear-story windows as retain their 
glass. Of the two remaining side win- 
dows of the south aisle one is a Jesse, 
the other has three large figures and 
canopies, and once had a small subject 
beneath each. The west windows of the 
aisles have each three canopies with 
figures, and originally had a small sub- 
ject under the centre one only. The 
great west window has three tiers of 
canopies resting on one another, and a 
strip of ornamental glass at the bottom, 
in its lower lights. The tracery lights 
of all are variously filled with ornaments, 
heraldry, or figures. 
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effigy of the donor of the window. The subjects of the 
other pictures are taken from the Legend of St. Catharine. 

In order to facilitate a more detailed description of the 
design recourse has been had to the Diagram, to which the 
following numbers refer : — 

No. 1. On this panel is represented a canopy having 
a red ground to the niche, under which is the kneeling 
figure of an ecclesiastic with tonsured head, and habited in a 
blue cope and hood, an aumuce, the white fur of which is 
seen about the neck, white surplice, purple under dress, and 
purple shoes. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4. That figure is unquestionably referred to 
in an inscription in Lombardic capitals, yellow on a black 
ground, which in a mutilated state crosses the window in 
the direction of Nos. 2, 3, and 4. The letters which remain 
in No. 2 are — pur : M — re : piere : — in No. 3. — dene : ee : 
CESTE : E — in No. 4. — re : eist ; eb — ; which in all proba- 
bility may be thus read, restoring the missing letters in 
the blank spaces from which the letteiing &c., have been 
removed, priez : pur : maistre : piere : db : dene : ee :oeste : 

EENESTRE ; EIST : EERE : * 

No. 5. On this panel is represented the first of the series 
of subjects from the Legend of St. Catharine. It appears to 
be St. Catharine pleading for the faith before the emperor 
Maximin. A young nimbed female stands before a regal 
person seated on a throne, who, from his angry countenance 
and gloved uplifted hand, seems to be yielding to the evil 
suggestions of the devil perched on his shoulder. The 
canopy or shrine under which the group is placed is of an 
ordinary type. The niche arch is ornamented with seg- 
mental foliations, the niche ground is red, and the ground of 
the panel on which the canopy spires repose is coloured 
blue. The canopy itself is chiefly yellow, but some white 


^ This inscription bad been overlooked 
until a few years ago, when Mr. Niblet, 
a member of the Institute, being in the 
Cathedral, availed himself of a scaffold- 
ing that bad been erected at this win- 
dow, to examine the glass ; and finding 
some letters be made a copy of them, 
which he showed to one of the writers of 
this memoir; who, after a few conjectu- 
ral corrections, discovered that it con- 
tained the name of the donor. His col- 
league made the same discovery on a 


careful examination of the glass itself 
with a telescope, and succeeded in read- 
ing the remains of the inscription, which 
were found to coincide exactly with the 
copy as corrected ; a strong corroboration 
of its accuracy. Bene ” seems to occur 
again in a very mutilated inscription 
about half-way down one of the lower 
lights of the third window from the west 
in the north clear-story of the nave. It 
may, however, he the last syllable of a 
longer name. 


Heraldic Window in the Nave, York Cathedral, 

(Diagram showing the arrangement of the design.) 


r' 
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and bits of other colours are introduced. The figures have 
flesh-coloured faces, and coloured glass predominates in their 
dresses. 

_ No. 6. The subject of this panel seems to be St. Catha- 
rine’s contention with the Philosophers sent by Maximin to 
confute her. Two male figures in civil costume, one wearing 
the cap usually appropriated to theological doctors (the head 
of the other being lost) appear as if they were rebuking a 
young nimbed female who is standing with them. The 
ground of the canopy niche is blue, and that of the spire 
is red. 

No. 7. The subject of this panel is in a very mutilated state. 
But on examining the remains, and comparing them with 
the inaccurate engraving of this window given by Drake in 
1736,® it would seem to be the execution of the Philosophers 
by Maximin’s orders, in revenge for having allowed them- 
selves to be converted to the faith by St. Catharine’s argu- 
ments. On the west side of the picture are two pairs of feet, 
as if originally belonging to two standing figures, most likely 
the two executioners. There is on this side also one figure, 
standing, perfect to the waist ; and near it, but not exactly 
above it, the head and shoulders of another figure, with a 
ferocious countenance, and having flowing hair confined with 
a band. This figure holds in its left hand the two wrists, 
having hands attached,, of another figure now wanting, and 
from the sway of the body there can be little doubt that the 
principal figure was originally in the act of beheading the 
figure now wanting (and which we may conclude was one of 
the philosophers), though its right arm has been lost or 
removed. There is moreover an indication of a sword blade 
over the head of the principal figure, in the position it would 
occupy if upraised to strilce a blow. At the east corner of 
the picture is a kneeling figure perfect, its hands raised in 
supplication, and with terror depicted in its countenance, 
representing, as we may suppose, the other philosopher. All 
the figures are in civil costume. The ground of the canopy 
niche is red, and that of the spire is blue. 

No. 8. The subject of tliis panel is the imprisonment of 
St. Catharine, during which, according to the legend, she 
was attended by angels, and visited by Maximin’s empress 
and his minister Porphyry, both of whom she converted 

5 See Drake’s History of Tork, p. 527‘» 
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to tlie faith. St. Catharine is represented standing, her 
hands joined in prayer, within a small canopy or tabernacle 
having a blue external roof beneath the niche of the principal 
shrine. The lower part of her person is concealed by some 
castellated work. A white chain proceeds as from her 
neck, under the fibula of her mantle, and is secured at the 
other end to one of the shafts of the small tabernacle. Im- 
mediately over her head, and between it and the niche arch 
of the small tabernacle, is an angel, having the right hand 
raised in benediction, and holding in the left a scroll, in- 
scribed AVB : MAEIA. The letters, which are Lombardic 
capitals, are white on a black ground. The convert Por- 
phyry, placed on the west side of the small tabernacle, is 
kneeling, with hands joined in prayer, and adoring the saint. 
His head is flesh-coloured, the hair, which is combed into a 
large roll on each side of the face, is stained yellow ; ® and he 
is habited in a purple robe furnished with a hood. Some 
white is shown, as of an under dress. The shoes are blue. 
On the opposite side is a crowned female, kneeling and 
adoring the saint with hands joined in prayer. The ground 
of the niche of the small tabernacle is blue, that of the 
principal canopy is red, and that of the spire is green. 

No. 9. The subject of this panel is the miraculous 
deliverance of St. Catharine from the punishment of the 
wheel. The principal figure is standing, with hands joined 
in prayer, between two wheels. The head of the figure is an 
insertion : it belongs to the Perpendicular period. Two 
executioners lie disabled on the ground on the east side of 
the saint, and two soldiers in yellow mail on the other side. 
Above are two angels with swords, striking the wheels and 
rescuing the saint. The ground of the canopy niche is blue, 
that of the spire is red powdered with yellow wavy stars. 

No. 10. The subject of this panel is the beheading of 
St. Catharine. An executioner is represented beheading a 
female. The head of the saint is an insertion; it belongs to 


® The yellow stain appears to he more 
or less used in all the windows of the 
aisles. This window affords the earliest 
example of its use that we are at present 
acquainted with. The staining property 
of silver as applicable to glass painting 
is said to have been discovered by the 
accidental dropping of a silver button 
into a vessel containing melted glass. It 
is probable that the discovery of the 


property long preceded its practical 
application. For the silvered tesserse 
used in the Mosaics at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and also at St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
occasionally exhibit a change from white 
to yellow of the transparent glass with 
which the silver is overlaid, occasioned 
by its contact Tvith the metal whilst ex> 
posed to heat. 
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the Decorated period. Above are two angels raising up a 
napkin arranged in the form of a festoon. . The little figure it 
originally supported has been lost. This may be an allusion 
either to the carrying of the saint’s soul to paradise, or, 
according to the legend, to the transportation of her body 
to Mount Sinai. The ground of the canopy niche is red, 
and that of the spire is red also, but this clearly is an inser- 
tion, though of glass coeval with the window. In all proba- 
bility it was taken out of one of the aisle windows, which, as 
before mentioned, have been deprived of their glazing. 

Nos. 11, 11. (in the border of the centre light). Each of 
these spaces is occupied by an angel under a canopy, tossing 
a thurible ; these, as well as the next two subjects, are 
probably allusive to St. Catharine’s burial by angels, according 
to the legend. 

Nos. 12, 12. Each of these spaces is occupied by an angel 
under a canopy, playing on a harp. 

Nos, 13, 14. — The subjects of these tracery lights seem 
also allusive to St. Catharine’s burial. In both lights are 
two figures, those in No. 13 proceeding in an eastward, 
those in No. 14 in a westward direction. The foremost 
figure in each case is nimbed, and clad in a mantle, long 
under dress, and shoes. That in No. 14 is tossing a 
thurible ; its head, which belongs to the Perpendicular 
period, is an insertion. Neither of the rearmost figures 
IS nimbed ; each carries a taper, one coloured green, 
the other pink. The figure in No. 14 is in a white 
surplice with a jewelled band about half way down the skirt. 
The other appears to be in a hght brown dress ; it is possible 
that the dress was white like the other, but is discoloimed by 
age. The ground of each light is red, ornamented with a 
white scrollage bearing maple leaves, and the border of the 
light is green with white quatrefoils. 

No. 15. The subject of this light seems to be the recep- 
tion of St. Catharine’s soul into heaven. In the upper part 
are the remains of a figure of Christ. The body of the figure 
is an insertion. The- left hand clasps a book, the right is 
open with the fingers extended. Below are two angels clad 
in white, kneeling, and raising up a napkin in the form of a 
festoon. The place of the little figure it probably once sup- 
ported is occupied with fragments which, seen from below, 
are unintelligible. All parts of the interior of the light are 
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tnuclx mutilated. The head of one of the angels belongs to the 
Perpendicular period, and is an insertion ; the head of the 
other is original, and the hair is stained yellow. The ground 
of the light is blue ; its border is red with white quatrefoils. 

Nos. 16, 16, 16, 16. These remaining four tracery lights 
are filled merely with coloured and white glass. 

No. 17, 17. Bach of these little circles in the heads of 
the two outer lower lights contains a crowned head nimbed ; 
possibly for St. Edmund, and the Confessor. 

No. 18. In this circle is a purple bird, resembling a hawk, 
on a blue ground : probably the derice of the donor, and 
intended for the Danish raven, in allusion to his name.’ 

No. 19. is a shield, bearing gu, 2 keys saltier wise or, St. 
Peter, the patron of the Cathedral. 

No. 20. is a shield on a cinque-foiled panel having a red 
ground and yellow beaded border, bearing or a double- 
headed eagle displayed sah. armed gu., the Emperor. 

No. 2] . is a shield on a cinque-foiled panel like the last, 
but having a green ground, bearing gu.^ three lions passant 
guardant in pale or, England. 

No. 22. is a shield on a red cinque-foil, bearing az. semy 
of lys or, France. 

^ No. 23. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing paly of 
six or and gu., Provence or Arragon. 

No. 24. is a shield on a red cinque-foil, bearing or an 
eagle displayed sab. armed gu.. King of the Romans. 

No. 25. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing quarterly 
1 and 4 gu. a castle or, 2 and 3 arg. a lion rampant purpure, 
Castile and Leon. 

No. 26. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing arg. a 
cross potent between seven cross croslets or, Jerusalem. 

No. 27. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing gu. an 
escarbuncle or, Navarre.. 

No. 28. (in the border of the centre light). Under a 
small canopy the niche ground of which is green, is repre- 
sented a knight, in white banded mail, ornamented with the 


7 In the English of that period Danes 
and Danish may b© found spelt respec- 
tively Deneis andDenez (after the Anglo- 
Sax. D&ne, Danes). According to these 
orthographies Danes' raven and Danish 
raven would differ only in one letter 
from Dene's raven. Some familiea named 


Deane have borne ravens, which have 
been occasionally converted into crows 
or choughs ; the Denmans have a raven 
for their crest ; and analogously several 
families named Dennis (variously spelt) 
have borne Danish axes. 
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yellow stain, wearing a coiffe de mailles, and having a spear, 
belted sword, rowelled spurs, and long surcote displaying 
gu. a cross arg. 

No. 29. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
is a knight in yellow banded mail, without a spear, hut in 
other respects like the last, on ‘whose surcote is displayed 
arg. a cross gu. 

No. 30. Under a similar canopy, with red niche ground, 
is a crowmed figure in white and yellow-stained mail, with- 
out a spear, on whose surcote is displayed az. semy of ]ys 
or, France. 

■ No. 31. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
is a crowned figure drawn like the last, whose surcote dis- 
plays gu. 3 lions passant guardant in pale or, England. 

No, 32. Under a similar canopy, with red niche ground, is 
a crowned female figure clad in a green under dress, and a 
mantle, the latter being az. semy of lys or, France. 

No. 33. Under a similar canopy is a crowned female 
figure, whose mantle bears gu. 3 lions passant guardant in 
pale or, England. 

No, 34. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
is a knight in white and yellow-stained mail, with a spear, 
and long surcote on which is displayed gu. 3 lions passant 
guardant in pale or a label az., Heir apparent of England. 
The lions in this instance look eastwards, but no one con- 
versant with early heraldry will attach any importance to this 
anomaly. 

No. 35. Under a similar canopy, with green nicbe ground, 
is a knight clad in banded mail ; he is in the act of raising 
his bacinet from his coiffe de mailles with one hand, the 
other holds a spear. On his surcote is displayed or 3 chev- 
rons yw., Clare. 

No. 36. Under a similar canopy, with red niche ground, 
is a knight in the act of raising the vizor of his bacinet, on 
his surcote is displayed cheeky or and az., W arenne. 

No. 37. Under a similar canopy, having the niche ground 
green, is part of a knight, from the belt downwards, the rest 
of the figure having been destroyed. The part of the sur- 
cote which remains displays gu. semy of cross crosslets or. 
The coat according to Drake’s engraving is gu. a fess between 
6 cross crosslets or, Beauchamp. 

No. 38. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground. 
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is a knight armed like the rest in mail and with coiffe de 
mailles, &c. The part of the surcote above the belt displays 
gu. 3 water budgets arg,, Ros. The white belt hangs down 
in front, concealing the charge, if any, on the lower half of 
the surcote. 

No. 39. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
is a knight, armed like the rest. His surcote, which is much 
mutilated, displays gu. a lion rampant arg., Mowbray. 

No. 40. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
is a knight whose surcote displays cheeky or and az. a fess 
gu., Clifford. 

No. 41. Under a similar canopy is a knight whose sur- 
cote displays or a lion rampant az., Percy. 

The two other lights are bordered with the following de- 
vices, a yellow lion rampant on a red ground, and a white 
eagle displayed, having its beak and claws stained yellow, 
on a green ground. These devices are placed alternately, so 
that the eagle is at the very top, and the lion in the middle 
of the bottom of each light. The lions and eagles on the 
western sides of the lights look towards the east ; those on 
the eastern sides of the lights look towards the west. 

Of Master Peter de Dene, whose name appears in the 
•above mentioned inscription, so little is generally known, 
that we may perhaps be excused for inserting a sketch of 
his life ; especially as it will materially assist us in ascertain- 
ing the date of this window, and in appropriating, more 
precisely than we otherwise could, the various coats of arms 
which it displays. He was a “ Doctor utriusque juris ; ” and 
it was probably with reference to this academical degree 
that the term “Magister” was usually applied to him; 
though that was, we conceive, more commonly, as well as 
more properly, used to designate those who had graduated 
in Arts. He was also a canon or prebendary of the 
cathedral churches of York, London, and Wells, and of the 
collegiate churches of Southwell and Wimbourne Minster,® 
Of his birth, parentage, or early history we have no par- 
ticulars. If, as seems most probable, his family was of little 
or no consideration, he must have had great abilities or very 
influential friends to enable him to acquire so much pre- 
ferment. Prom^ some events in his life there is reason to 
believe that he was born about 1260 ; hardly much before 

® See liis Will; Scriptores decern, col, 2037. 
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that year, for we shall see he was liying iu 1332, and then 
evidently not a yery old man, or at least not very infirm. 
The earliest mention of him that has been discovered is in 
1295, when he was summoned with the justices and others 
to assist at a parliament to be held at Westminster.® In 
1297 he appears to have been one of the council of Prince 
Edward, in which he was associated with several bishops, 
earls, barons, and others, among whom was William de 
Grenefeud (or, according to modern orthography, Green- 
field), canon of York ; ' no doubt the future chancellor and 
archbishop of that name. He is not the only canon there 
mentioned and we may reasonably assume that had Peter de 
Dene been then a canon, he would have been so designated. 
The Prince, afterwards Edward II., was at that time about 
thirteen years of age. We next meet with Peter de Dene 
in 1300, when the abbot and convent of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, granted him a pension of 10/. a year,® a sub- 
stantial annuity at that period. Though he could not then 
have been much more than forty years of age, if so old, the 
purpose and conditions of the grant show him to have been 
a person of acknowledged learning, abihty, and influence ; 
for he engaged to be faithful all his life to the abbot and 
convent, and to undertake their causes and business within 
the kingdom of England when they came to his knowledge, 
and especially all disputes between them and the archbishop, 
prior, and archdeacon of Canterbury ; with whom, being 
their neighbours, differences, we may presume, not unfre- 
quently arose. In 1302 he and also William de Greenfield 
were summoned, as two of the King’s Clerks, to appear 
before the Chancellor, Langton, to advise on some arduous 
affairs of the King.® We find him in 1304 claiming to be 
a canon of London, and complaining that his vote had not 
been allowed on the election of Ralph de Baldock to that 
see : in the course of the dispute he appealed to the Pope, 
but we learn from a bull of Clement V. that he did not 
prosecute the appeal to a decision."^ 

He was summoned with the justices and others to assist 
at various Parliaments held in the 28th, 29 th, 30th, and 
33rd years of Edward I., and also to attend the parliament 


s Pari. Writs I. p. 29. 

^ lb. p. 62. 

^ Thorn's Chron. Scriptores decern, 


col. 1979. 

3 Pari. Writs I. p. 110. 
^ Bymer I. p. 980. 
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to be held at Carlisle, to advise tbe King preparatory to bis 
intended expedition into Scotland, which was frustrated by 
his death.® That parliament assembled on the 30th of May, 
1307; at which time Peter de Dene appears to have been 
domiciled at York, as domestic chaplain and chancellor to 
the Archbishop, and a canon of the cathedral. For on the 
31st of January in that year Archbishop Greenfield, who 
appears to have become one of his patrons, desired the dean 
and chapter to admit “ Magistrum Petrum de Dene clericum 
domesticum commensalem et cancellarium nostrum Bbora- 
censis ecclesie canonicum” to the next vacant dignity in 
the cathedral.® How long he had held those offices, or 
afterwards continued to hold them, does not appear ; but 
his connection with York commenced, in all probability, 
under Greenfield, who was appointed to the archbishopric in 
December, 1304. Though styled “ canonicum,’' he has not 
been found actually filling any particular stall at York so 
early as 1307. In Le Neve’s Fasti by Hardy he is men- 
tioned as prebendai’y of Gevendale in 1312 ; but this has 
been found to be an error.'^ Though we have good reason 
to believe he held the prebend of Grindall at a later period, 
the time of his appointment to that stall does not appear. 
It was filled by another person in August, 1308, and there- 
fore he must have succeeded to it after that date. He is not 
called canon in the inscription on the window, yet the 
kneeling figure, which, no doubt, was intended to represent 
him, is in a habit closely resembling that of a canon. On 
the 4th of August, 1308, the archbishop allowed Peter de 
Dene, canon of York and rector of Elneley (probably 
Emly, near Huddersfield), to choose a confessor ; and on the 
30th of October, 1309, he received permission to let his 
living of Elneley to farm, and to be non-resident for three 
years. The following day his term of non-residence was 
extended to seven years. On the 11th of April, 1309, the 
Archbishop made him his vicar-general during his absence 


s Pali. Writs 1. pp. 8S, 91, 113, 138, 
1 82. 

® Greenfield’s Register. 

7 We learn from the Rev. James Raine, 
to whose kindness we are indebted for 
such of the particulars rebating to Peter 
de Dene as have been derived from Arch- 
bishop Gi'eenfield’s Register, that William 
de Pickering, who had held this prebend, 


died on the 7 th of April, 1312, and was suc- 
ceeded by John de Sandalliu April, 1313, 
under a Papal provision ; and that there 
was some dispute about the appointment, 
and Peter de Dene was one of those 
commissioned to inquire into it ; whicli 
would hardly have been the case, had 
Peter himself claimed the prebend in 
question. 
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■"from the diocese. On the 19th of October, 1311, Master 
Peter de Dene, rector of Elneley, had again the Archbishoifa 
permission to choose a confessor ; and on the same day a 
commission was issued, authorising 'William de Pickering, 
the dean of York, and John de Massington, senior canon, 
to inquire, how it happened that he held two livings, the 
rectory of Elneley and the hving of Emelden in the diocese 
of Durham (perhaps Embledon in Northumberland). On 
the 24th of September, 1312, he is again called canon of 
York, and appointed vicar-general of the Archbishop.® 

Though he had become thus intimately connected with 
the cathedral church of York, he had not separated himself 
from the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury. We learn 
from the chronicler of that house, that in the same year 
(1312) he had certain spiritual benefits conferred on In'm in 
return for the temporal benefits and services that he had 
rendered to the abbot and convent. He had been, it appears, 
a constant defender of them, and in time of need had given 
them 200 marcs ; besides this he had erected, at his own 
expense, certain buildings on the north side of the chapel of 
the infirmary, which bore his name. Induced by these 
services and benefactions, the abbot and convent granted 
that three monks should pray daily at three different altars 
for him, and for the souls of his parents, relatives, and bene- 
factors, and for his own soul after his death ; and also that 
an anniversary for himself and his parents should be cele- 
brated on St. Margaret’s day during his life, and, after his 
decease, on the day of his death.® No names being men- 
tioned, we learn nothing from this transaction as to who 
were his parents or benefactors ; as the souls of the former 
were to be prayed for, we may assume they were then dead. 

He was again vicar-general of the Archbishop during 
his absence in June, 1313 ; ^ and in the same year ho is 
styled canon of York and vicar-general of the Archbishop 
in a return made the 30th of July to a mandate, directing 
an inquiry as to the goods of the Knights Hospitalers.® In 
1316 he was one of eleven “Magistri” that were desired by 
the King to assist with their counsel the Bishops of Norwich 
and Ely and the Earl of Pembroke, who were about to 

® Greenfield’s Register. ^ Greenfield’s Register. 

^ Thorn’s Clir on. Scriptores decern, col, " Kellaw*6 Register, Durham. 
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proceed on an embassy to the Pope.^ It related probably to 
the affairs of the King -with the Scots, since, in the ensuing- 
year, the Pope attempted to negotiate a peace between the 
two Idngdoms, which the Scots, apparently with reason, con- 
sidered much to their disadyantage. 

Peter de Dene resigned his living of Elneley in February, 
131 7-18, which was then valued at seventy marcs per annum,^ 
a good income at that time. He had been summoned to 
assist at various Parliaments held in the 8th, 9tli, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th years of Edward II.® A change now 
came over his fortune. We find that on the 2nd of June, 
1322, John Gifford, by reason of a provision made for him 
by the Pope, was admitted to the stall of GrindaU, which 
was then vacant “ per ingressum religionis Magistri Petri de 
Dene etprofessionem ejus.” ® Master Peter was then probably 
about sixty-two years of age ; and this withdrawal from 
active life might be supposed to have been in order to spend 
the evening of his days in the peaceful retirement of a cloister. 
But it was, in fact, the commencement of troubles which 
saddened the remainder of his life. 

S Rymerll.p. 305. 163,174,170,179,183,198,216,220, 230, 

^ Greenfield’s Begister. 246. 

Pari. Writs, Yol. ii. part i. pp. 138, o Greenfield’s Begister. 
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THE PEECEPTOEY OE THE HOSPITALEES AT CHIBBTJEH, 
HOETHHMBEELAHB ; WITH SOME NOTICES OE TEMPLE 
THOEHTON IN THE SAME COUNTY. 


By "WILLIAM WOODMAN, P.S.A., NowcasOlo, Town Clerk of Morpotk. 

Almost in tlie centre of the crescent formed by Druridge 
Bay on the coast of Northumberland, uioon flat ground about 
half a mile from the sea, stands a partly ruinous structure 
eyidently of some antiquity. This was once a Preceptory of 
the Knights of St. John. The buildings now remaining are 
curious, as affording an example probably of the oldest house 
in Northumberland, as distinguished from a pele-tower or a 
castle ; and they have not been injured by modern alterations 
or attempts at restoration.^ 

The building has been defended by a moat, enclosing an 
area of about 100 yards in diameter ; the walls are of stone, 
and the roof had been originally covered with freestone 
slates. The buildings, as will be seen in the accompanying 
ground-plan, formed a parallelogram, having a courtyard 

(a) in the middle ; on the west side is the dwelhng-house 

(b) ; the chapel (o) occupies the entire south side, and 
various offices have been on the north and east. The 
principal entrance was by an arched gateway (d) into the 
court on the north side. The dwelling house (b) is of two 
stories, and has been divided into three apartments on each 
floor. On the ground floor is a passage (e) with a low 


1 A sliorfc account of tliis interesting 
building has been given in Mr. J. H. 
Parker’s Domestic Arcliitectiire in Eng- 
land, voL ii., Fourteenth Century, p. 
197, with a ground-plan of the buildings 
and a vicAv of the chapel. The author, 
whose authority in subjects of this nature 
few will fail to recognise, speaks of the 
Preceptory of Chibburnas ''now existing 
almost as it was left by the brethren,” 
and from the mouldings, &c., he con- 
cludes that the buildings, which were 
reported in 1388 to bo in bad condition, 
were rebuilt at the end of the fourteenth 
century. A somewhat different opinion 


has, however, been advanced in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, whilst the Memoir given 
above was in ’the press. It is alleged 
that great part of the buildings are later 
than the Eeformation, and that the 
curiofis arrangement of the upper cham- 
ber in the chapel, noticed by Mr. Parker, 
and described in the account here given, 
is altogether a secondary adaptation, in 
no manner connected "with the original 
arrangements of the chapel. This com- 
munication will probably appear in the 
Archmologia iEliana. 
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wood ; the ceiling of the ground floor is formed merely by 
the oak j-oists and boards of the floors of the apartments 
above, both joists and boards having a reed run along their 
angles, and the under surface of the boards was planed 
smooth, and left without any plaster. The windows of the 
upper floor opening towards the west are now flush with the 
wall, being of comparatively modern construction, but ori- 
ginally they appear to have rested on corbels projecting 
about twelve inches, and this arrangement may have served, 
it is supposed, for some purpose of defence,^ 

There is also access to this floor by stone stairs (p) from 
the court. In each apartment is a spacious fireplace 


- Mr. Parlcer alludes to tin's feature, assailants who were beneath. This is 
observing that the corbels were possibly however questionable, 
lutrodnced for the purpose of attacking 
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deeply recessed, having the lintel formed of a very large- 
stone, with a relieving arch above. In one of the upper 
chambers an old partition remains, consisting of oak planks 
set in grooves at the top and bottom. The edges of the 
planks are reeded on the face; they measure about five 
inches broad and three inches thick, and are placed four 
inches apart, the intervening spaces being filled up with clay 
and straw. 

The southern or external wall of the chapel (c) had pro- 
bably undergone many alterations before it ceased to be 
used as a place of worship. The external details are shown 
in the accompanying sketch of the elevation. At the east 
end (g), which some have supposed more modem than the 
rest, is a pointed window of four lights (see section of jamb. 



fig. 1) ; on the south side were two large square-headed 
windows, possibly more modern than the western part of the 
building ; and at about mid-height there is a string-course 
(see section, fig. 2), which rose over the large windows and 
fell at the doorway. There have apparently' been two 



Fig. S. Jamb of Chapel Door. 

entrances, one on the north side (h) by a pointed arch with 
mouldings (see section of door jamb, fig. 3), and the other 
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on the south (i), a plain pointed doorway with a dripstone. 
On each side of the latter door there is an ogee window 
widely splayed and square-headed in the inside ; above and 

a little to the west of the doorway is 
a double ogee window with dripstone 
above ; a cornice ran along beneath 
the roof. (See section, fig. 4). Imme- 
diately over the arch of the south 
doorway there are two escutcheons ; 
the charges are nearly obliterated, 
but traces of a cross pat^e, doubtless 
for the Knights of St. John, may be 
seen on one, and a quarterly coat on 
the other. It is not improbable that 
this may have been the coat of Widdrington, an ancient family 
in the neighbourhood. In Willement’s Roll, Ump. Eichard II., 
we find “iionsr. G-errard de Wythryngton” bearing quarterly 
argent and gules a bendlet sable. Considering the perished 
state of the escutcheon the bendlet may very likely have 
disappeared. The east end (o) has an oblique buttress at 
the S.E. angle, and possibly a similar buttress may have existed 
at its other angle. In the chapel a peculiarity deserves notice ; 
there is a flooP nearly on a level with of that the upper rooms 
and communicating with them ; the upper chamber so formed 
had a fireplace in a massive chimney which is built from 
the ground, projecting on the outside near the entrance 
door (h).^ The floor does not extend to the east window, 
but about two-thirds of the entire length from the west end. 
This chamber probably opened at the east end into the 
chapel, and was doubtless used by the principal inmates of 
the house at the time of divine service. Another example 
of such an arrangement may be noticed in the chapel in 
Warlcworth Castle. The piscina remains in the S.E. angle 
human bones have been occasionally found, and a grave-slab 
with a cross flory now forms the threshold of the door 
leading fi-om the courtyard into a stable. This slab is of 



^ It is remarkable tbat there is no 
fireplace on the ground floor, but a recess 
or closet is cut out of the solid base 
of the chimney within the room, appa- 
X’ently in recent times. There is no flue. 

^ There remains in the chapel a corbel 
or truss rudely carved in oak, which may 
have been intended to represent the 


mitred head of a bishop, or possibly an 
angel, with a fillet round the forehead 
ornamented in front with a cross. Of 
the roof, now wholly fallen, a few strong 
oak rafters remained in 1853, supporting 
thatch. The original roof may have 
been of higher pitch. 
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greater width at the head than at the foot ; the head of the 
cross carved upon it is pierced in the centre with a large 
curvilinear lozenge. In one of the windows the upper 
portion of a stone coffin may be seen, placed in a cavity in 
the wall. 

Such being the character of the ancient remains still 
existing at Chibburn, curiosity is excited to learn some details 
of their history. No evidence has been found to show at 
w’hat period or by whom the establishment was originally 
founded, possibly by the Fitzwilliams, the tenants in capite 
under the crown, or by the Widdringtons, who held under 
them in the twelfth century. The defaced escutcheon, before 
noticed, existing over the principal doorway into the chapel, 
might indeed give some colour to the supposition that the 
family last named were the founders. 

The earliest mention of the house of Chibburn which has 
been discovered is contained in the Return made to the 
following mandate to inquire into the goods of the Hos- 
pitalers, in the year 1313, and preserved in the Register of 
Bishop Kellaw, at Durham. It was issued in pursuance of 
letters from the Nuncio, Arnaldo, Cardinal of St. Prisca, sent 
by Clement V. to reconcile Edward II. to the barons, and 
persuade him to grant the Templars’ lands to the knights 
of St. John : to this the Return of the Bishop is subjoined. 

Ad Inquirendum de bonis Hospitalariorum. 

Petrus de Dene, canonicus Eboracensis, venerabilis patris domitii 'Wil- 
liolmi, Dei gratia Eboracensis Arcbiepiscopi, Auglie Priniatis, ipso extra 
suam agente diocesiin vicarius generalis, et Johannes de Nassington offici- 
alis curie Eboracensis ejusdem ecclesie canonicus, venerabili in Cliristo 
patri domino Ricardo, Dei gratia Dunelmensi Bpiscopo, salutem cum reve- 
rencia et honore debitis tan to patri. 

Mandatum dicti yenerabilis patris Arcbiepiscopi Eboracensis reccpinius 
in bee verba ; Willielmus, perniissione divina Eboracensis Arcbiepiscopus, 
Anglie Primas, dilectis filiis Magistris Petro de Dene, nobis extra nostram 
diocesim agentibus vicario nostro generali, et Jolianni de Nassington 
^ offioiali nostro Eboracensi, salutem, gratiam, et benediotionem. Literain 

quamdam venerabilis patris, domiui Arnaldi, Dei gratia titulorum (?) Sancte 
Prisce presbiteri Cardinalis, una cum quibusdam aliis suis literis, recepimus, 
tenorem qui sequitur continentem ; si temporalitas Hospitalariorum 
civitatum dioeesios et provincie vestre in prestatioue decime cujusque 
reperiatur apud vos, officiales vestros, vel eorum officiales estimata et 
taxatu, quod diligenter ex causa volumus per vos perquiri earn ; vel, si non 
reperiatur, valorem et existimacionem communem reddituum etproventuum 
ipsius temporalitatis singillatim, ])rout Prior generalis et singuli prcceptores 
Labent et tenent in singulis civitatibus dioeesios (et ?) vestre provincie, per 
vos, alium, vel alios, informacione, prout vobis videbitur, caucius et secrccius 
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facienda, nobis per latorem presenciiim vel alium, quam cicius poteritis, 
transmxttatis. Datum London, ij\ Kalendis Julii. Super coiitentis igitnr 
in litera doniini Oardinalis predicta inquiratis, absque more dispendio, cum 
omni qua poteritis diligentia, veritatem certificantes nos indilate super hiis 
que inveneritis in premissis per vestras clausas literas liarum seriem 
continentes. Valefee. Datum apud Walmosford, vj. Nonis Julii, Anno 
gratie M®. ccc°. xiij*^. Quocirca reverende paternitati vestre, cum ea reve- 
rencia qua decet, auctoritate nobis in liac parte dcmandata iiijungimus et 
mandamus, quatenus dictum mandatum, juxta vim, formam, et effectum 
ejusdem per vestras civitatem et diocesim secrecius et caucius quo poteritis 
execution! ccleri demandetis ; et quod feceritis et inveneritis in premissis 
nos, quamcicius commode poteritis, reddatis plenius certiores per vestras 
clausas literas liarum seriem continentes. Datum apud Eboracuin, sub 
sigillo officialitatis curie Eboracensis quo ambo utimur in liac parte, Nonis 
Julii, Anno gratie M®. ccc®, tercio decimo. 

Nos igitur, de bonis temporalibus predictorum Hospital arlorum inquiri 
diligencius et caucius quo potuimus facientes, perremissa nobis certificatoria 
invenimus, quod dicti Hospitalarii habent in Arcbidiaconatu Nortbumbrie 
domnm de Chipbiirn ; que cum minutis ad earn pertinentibus ad decern libras 
annis communibus estimatur. Conservet vos altissimus et semper dirigat 
in bonorem. Datum apud Stoketon, xxx. die Julii. 


At this time, when the Hospitalers had not acquired the 
lands of the Templars, it appears by the foregoing document 
that Chibburn belonged to the Knights of St. John, there- 
fore it must have been originally granted to them. 

We occasionally find a Preceptor of Chibburn appearing 
as a witness to some ancient deed.® A recent discovery at 
Malta has thrown light upon the history of this place. A 
few years since alterations were making at the house of the 
Knights of St. John in that island, and on removing some 
plaster a place of deposit in the Avail was found containing a 
considerable number of documents relating to the order. 
Among these Avas a volume thus entitled— “Estenta terrarum 
et tenementorum Hospitalis sancti Johannis Jei’usalem in 
Anglia, facta per Phillippum de Thame, ejusdem Hospitalis 
in Anglia Priorem, anno domini millesimo trescentescimo 
tricesimo octavo.’ The volume is boimd in parchment, and 
on the cover, in the handwriting of the sixteenth century, is 
inscribed, “Liber in quo per minutum exprimnntur reditus 
Prioratus Hospitalis Sancti J ohannis Hierosolimitani in Anglia 


s In tlie Treasury at Durham is pre- 
served a grant to the monks of Holy 
Island by Robert Grosthette formerly 
Master and keeper of the House of the 
hospital of Sfc. John at Chibburn. It is 
witnessed by Brother John de Crauinne, 
the Preceptor of Chibburn, Alan and 


Robert, clerks, of the same place, and 
others. The smaller houses of the Hospita- 
lers_ were usually denominated Comman- 
deries, and their heads Commanders, but 
they used the designation Preceptories 
and Preceptors in like manner as the 
knights of the Temple. 
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et omnium xpsius Comendarum, secundum valorem currentem 
anno 1338, eodemque modo exprimuntur aliqua bona ordinia 
Templariorum que ordini Sancti Joliannis Hierosolimitani 
post extinctionem dicti ordinis Templariorum fuerunt adjudi- 
cata. Qui liber confectus ex ordinatione fratris Phillippi 
Thame tunc temporis ipsius Prioratus Auglie Prioris.” 

The Eev. Lambert B. Larking, during a visit to Malta in 
1889, copied this record, and kindly sent me an exti’act of 
so much of it as relates to Chibburn. In this remarkable 
document, being the Report of the Prior to the Grand Master 
Elyan de Villanova, we have a survey prepared by the 
Hospitalers themselves, in all probability that the Grand 
Master of the Order might have a complete account of their 
lands recently acquired, as well as those they had previously 
possessed. The entire record has subsequently been printed 
by the Camden Society, under the editorial care of Mr. 
Larking, with a most valuable historical introduction by the 
late Mr. Kemble.® 

From this account we learn that in 1338 three of the 
Hospitalers resided at Chibburn, viz., brother John de Bilton 
the Preceptor, brother JohnDacombe the Chaplain, and brother 
Simon Dengayne. It must not be supposed, however, that 
these were the sole occupants of the Preceptory, as they 
would have a numerous train of servants. The gross income 
amounted to 23/. 185. 8d., and was derived from various 
sources. The manor-house {manerium) was ruinous, but the 
herbage was worth 65. ; 190 acres of land, at id. per acre, 
were worth 635. id. ; 8 acres of meadow, at 25. per. acre, 

1 65. The rents of assise in times of peace amounted to 
20 marks, or 13/. 65. 8d., but at that time on account of the 
war with the Scots IIO5. could scarce be collected. The 
annual collection {fraria) made in the churches ad voliin- 
tatem, by reason of the war yielded only 12^ marks and not 
more, because the bailiwick [bajulia) was in the march of 
Scotland. The profits of the courts were IO5. per annum. 
The pasture of cows and sheep of two years old {bidentes) 


® The Knights Hospitalers in Eng- 
land : edited by the Rev. L. B. Larking. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 1857. 
The portion rotating to the Bajulia de 
Chiburn,” will be found at pp. 52, 53, 

7 See Mi\ Kemble’s explanation of this 
itena of income, called also Oonfraria, or 


Oollecta, Introduction to the Hospitalers 
in England, pub. Camden Son, p. xxx. It 
was a voluntary contribution, collected 
from the neighbourhood, in the various 
churches, originally levied, probably, by 
virtue of some papal bull for a particular 
purpose. 
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was worth. 40s. ; and lastly for rents {Jirmis') and mills 
66s. 8d. a year was received. 

Of this income the expenses (^'eprise) of the house, namely, 
for the Preceptor, two brothers, with others of the house- 
hold, and for those who came there for hospitality, were, for 
bread for a year 25 quarters, at 3s. per quarter, 75s. ; malt 
for ale, 28 quarters, at 2s. per quarter, 56s. ; for expenses of 
the kitchen, as for flesh, fish, and other things, Is. 6c?. per 
week, 78s. ; for robes, mantles, and other neces^saries for the 
Preceptor and one of his brethren [confratris stii), 3l 9s. 4c?.® 
The stipend of the Chaplain® was 15s. per annum. The 
chamberlain {cameo'arius) had 10s. a year ; the head stable- 
man (palefridarius) 5s. a year, and a helper (pagettus) 3s. ; 
the salary of the laundress was 12c?. ; a certain seneschal or 
steward had 6s, Sd. a year {defendendo negotia domus), and 
a clerk for collecting tlie confraria, 13s. 4 c?. In addition to 
these payments, William de Wyrkelee, a pensioner, received 
20s. a year for his life, according to a deed of the chapter. 
All the expenses and payments amounted to 17/. 13s. Ad., 
and a balance of 6?. 6s, 8A remained to be paid to the trea- 
surer for defraying the common charges {pro oneribus sup- 
portandis), and no more, because the land was destroyed and 
often plundered in consequence of the war with Scotland. 

From this we learn the great injury sustained by the wars 
with Scotland, which will readily be believed when it is con- 
sidered that the date of the survey is in the reign of 
Edward III. after the battle of Hallidon hill, and before the 
battle of Neville’s cross.^ 

We learn from this account that the gross income of the 


s The Preceptor and brethren had a 
yearly allowance for dress, and this ap- 
pears invariable throughout the Precep- 
tories. It consisted of 12. for a robe, 
6s. 8d for a mantle, 8s. for other neces- 
saries; amounting in all to 12. 145. 8c2. 
The allowance at Ghibburn was, there- 
fore, for two persons only. 

^ At Thornton the Chaplain, who had 
no board non ad mensam ”) had 625. a 
year. The statute 39 Edw. c. 8, enacts 
that if any secular man in the realm 
pay any more than five marks to any 
priest yearly in money or in other things 
to the value, or if he shall pay to such 
priest retained to abide at lus table above 
two marks, 12. Cs. 8d, for liis gown and 
other necessaries (his table to be accoun- 


ted 405.), he shall pay to the king fully 
as much as he paid to the priest. 

^ Ten years after this the hfova Tasatio 
represented nearly all the rectories in 
Northumberland as worthless, being 
wasted and wholly destroyed. In 1822 
the clergy of Durham appealed to the 
pope against their being taxed according 
to the old taxation, because, as their 
proctor represented, the fruits ecclesi- 
astical of the said diocese were so greatly 
reduced, as well by the hostile incur- 
sions, burnings, plunderings, and devas- 
tations of the Scots, as by contributions 
for the common advantage, which were 
so notorious and manifest as to need 
no verification, 
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Preceptory iu 1338 was 23Z. 185. Sd. Those who have not been 
accustomed to consider the changes in the value of money 
during the last five centuries will be at first disposed to look 
upon its possessions as contemptible. But the real impor- 
tance of the Preceptory and the value of property and labour 
in Northumberland at that period may be advantageously 
illustrated by an almost contemporaneous record. It must 
be remembered that the account which we have cited was 
prepared by the brethren themselves, and presents but a 
brief report. In the accounts of the Hospitalers' lands, taken 
by Prior Philip de Thame in 1338, already cited, we have a 
return of the house at Temple Thoimton, in Northumberland, 
which had formerly belonged to the Tempdars, and was then 
in the possession of the Hospitalers ; its revenues amounted 
only to 16/. 5s. By the report, however, of the Sheriff of 
Northumberland, to whom the custody of the Templars' 
lands appears to have been entrusted, subsequently to their 
being seized into the king’s hands in January, 1308, the in- 
come and expenditure of Temple Thornton are shown to have 
been very considerable. The Sheriff’s compotus, preserved 
among the Templars’ Rolls, and extending from November, 
1308, to March, 1309, not only enables us to appreciate the 
importance and revenues of that establishment, and the 
extensive nature of its agricultural operations, but affords 
much curious and minute information regarding the internal 
management of the house, and also as to the rate of wages, 
the prices of provisions, and the husbandry in Northumber- 
land at the commencement of the fourteenth century. This 
document has not been published, and as it places before us 
a remarkable illustration of the economy and general condi- 
tion of establishments such as that at Chibburn, to which 
this memoir specially relates, it has been thought of suffi- 
cient interest to justify our placing before our readers the 
following detailed abstract of its contents. 

It appears in these accounts of the Sheriff, Guychard 
Charon, that, besides rents of assise in Thornton and many 
other places in Northumberland and Durham, the rents 
of mins and breweries, the receipts for days’ works due 
from tenants in summer and autumn, which appear to have 
been farmed out in lieu of being rendered on their own 
lands, he had received divers sums of money for the rent 
of a dove-house, the proceeds from the sale of turves, and 
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from hens and. eggs received as rents of assize ; also for 
wheat, rye, meslin, barley, barley and oats mixed, and oats, 
hastily sold for fear of a raid by the Scots ; also for cattle, 
sheep, goats, and swine sold ; for geese, hides, sheepskins, and 
wool. The sum total of receipts is 94/. 2s. 7d. As regards 
the prices of different kinds of Hve stock here enumerated, 
it appears that 3 oxen sold for 125. ; 3 cows, 3 calves, and 
6 barren cows sold for 76s. 8d. ; 3 bullocks sold for 275., 
and a bull for lOs. ; 232 sheep of different kinds sold for 
11/. 135., averaging Is. per head ; 88 lambs sold for 1/. 65. 8fi/., 
being 3^d. per head ; 8 goats sold for 6s. 8d. ; and 21 swine 
for 285. For 71 hens was received 5s. 8d. ; 580 eggs pro- 
duced 25. 5d., being at the rate of 20 for a penny ; and 6 
geese sold for Is. 6d. 184 fleeces, weighing 17 stone 1 lb., 

produced 4/. 5s. 5d., being at the rate of 5s. per stone. The 
Scots were not the only occasion of losses, since vre find that 
a murrain must have been very jorevalent ; 6 oxen, 170 
sheep of different kinds, and 3 pigs appear to have died in 
morina, an expression which is remarkable, as being frequently 
used without movtuus or any equivalent word. Occasionally 
it is de morina. The familiar use of so elhptical a phrase 
may suggest how very frequent such epidemics must have 
been among cattle.^ 

We shall find the expenditure not less interesting than 
the receipts. The Sheriff accounts for wheat for sowing bought 
at 65. 8d. per quarter, and oats at 25 . 6d . ; for rye and meslin 
for livery to the household at 65. 8 c?. per quarter ; also for 
oats bought for meal for porridge for the servants, for oats 
bought in the sheaf for oxen (boves) and cows, and for oats 
bought for provender for the oxen {affri) in sowing time. 
He also accounts for ploughs and harrows ; for digging turves 
to burn in winter ; for ointment for the sheep ; for wages of 
a man taking care of lambs in the early part of the year at a 
halfpenny per day ; and for washing and shearing sheep. 
The rates of wages appear to have been as follows. For 
weeding 37 acres of wheat and 10-J- acres of oats, one half- 
penny per acre; for mowing, making, and carrying 21 acres 
of hay 135. Ic?.; for reaping, gathering, and binding 37 acres 
of wheat and 101-|- acres of oats, at 7d. per acre for the wheat. 


* The term occurred in the inventory this Journal, vol. xv. p. 360 , where two 
of effects of Roger do Mortimer, at Wig- peacocks even appear to have died in 
more Castle, Herefordshire, printed in morina. 
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and 6c?. for tlie oats ; for the wages of a man overlooking 
the reapers, for 30 days, at 2c?. per day ; for the wages of 
six ploughmen, one cowherd, one shepherd, and a man 
keeping house and making pori'idge, for the whole year, 40^.; 
for the wages of a swineherd for sixteen weeks 1 2c?. ; and 
for the wages of two men harrowing in seed time for 31 
days, as well in winter as in Lent, 5s. 2d. For two bushels 
of salt bought for the porridge of the servants a payment was 
made of 10c?. ; for threshing and winnowing 21 quarters of 
wheat, rye and meslin, 8 quarters of bai’ley, and 44 quarters 
of oats, 8s. 6d. ; and for the wages of a man having charge 
of the Manor during the time of the account, at three half- 
pence per day, 39s. 4^c?. The total expenses, including costs 
incurred in respect of the custody of three Templars, and 
carrying them to York, amounted to 561. 10s. 7|c?.® 

It may be remarked that the account is kept in a very 
business-like manner, as, in addition to the receipts and 
expenses, we find a stock account showing how stock had 
been disposed of, and what remained. The remarkable 
difference in the productive I’eturn in 1308 as compared 
with the account in 1338 published by Mr. Larking, 
amounting only to 1 6l. 5s., would seem to show how very 
variable were prices, owing doubtless to the unsettled state 
of the Northern Borders ; and, when it is considered that 
the extent of the Preceptory of Thornton was one-third less 
than that of Chibburn, the gross income of which was stated 
at 23?. 1 8s. 8c?. at that period, we may possibly form a more 
correct notion of the value of Chibburn, at that earlier time. 

Great as is the apparent difference between the prices of 
produce and the rate of wages at the period of the account 
and in our own times, one cannot but be struck with the 
similarity of the proportion of the different kinds of produce 
to each other then and now. We also find that the course of 
agriculture in an age esteemed rude was not materially 
different from that at present pursued. The land was 
ploughed and harrowed, the corn was sowir at autumn and 
spring, it was weeded and bound in sheaves, the hay was 
harvested, and the sheep were salved to protect them from 
the cold and wet of winter, washed and shorn, just as at this 
day. The servants appear to have been fed almost entirely 

3 The original of this compotus has notices relating to the possessions of the 
never been publislied, and ifc will be Hospitalers^ (Ssc. in Northumberland, 
given hereafter, with some additional 
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upon bread and oatmeal, they consumed neither beef nor 
mutton. 

We find little more of Cliibburn until the Dissolution. 
The possessions of the Hospitalers -were surrendered to the 
Crown in 1540, and from the Ministers’ Accounts in the 
Augmentation Office we learn that in 1550 the manor of 
‘ Chibburn was worth il. per annum, besides the stipend of 
the chaplain performing divine service there.^ The value was 
much less than it had been 200 years earlier, but it must be 
observed that in the terrier of 1338 all the lands attaclied 
to Chibburn were included, while in the Ministers’ Accounts 
the value of Chibburn is set out separately, and other 
possessions are named in the Ministers’ Accounts which were 
probably held by the Preceptor of Chibburn. There are 
lands at TJlgham, at North Seaton, Newbiggen, Ellington, 
Felton, Chevington, and Morwick. In 1553 the manor of 
Chibburn, described as parcel of the possessions of the 
preceptory of Mount St. John, in Yorkshire, was granted to 
Sir John Widdrington and Cuthbert Musgrave.® In 1593, 
Hector Widdrington, the natural son of Sir John Widdrington, 
and described as one of the constables of horsemen of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, by his will left all his corn at Chibburn 
to two of his servants, and he must have had a residence 
there, as in the inventory of his goods we find, besides 
a long list of chattels, armour, furniture and clothes at 
Berwick, the following household effects at Chibburn, — 
Imprimis, one Flanders chist ; Item, in the same chist, 
iiij. table clothes, &c. Item, one basin and ewer, and iij. 
pewter dishes, v. saucers, syx porringers, and three broken 
candlesticks ; Item, one quishinge of arras worke, and two 
pec.’ of nedell worke for quishings ; Item, one cros-bowe 
and a racke.” ® The total value of these effects at Chibburn 
was il. 9s. M. 


^ Ministers" Accounts, 4 and 5 Edward 
VI. amongst tlie Il‘!corda of the late 
Court of Augmentations, now at the 
Rolls Office. Chibburn and Temple 
Thornton, it deserves observation, here 
occur under the head of Peroella pos- 
sessionum iniper preceptor’ Montis Sauoti 
Jobanni.s Baptiste in comitatu Ebora- 
cum.” This connection with the Pre- 
ceptory of Mount St. John, in Yorkshire, 
founded by Algernon Percy in the reign 
of Henry L, may probably explain the 
omission of any mention of Chibburn in 


the Valor Ecclesiasticus, under Horthum- 
berUnd, bub various sums from rents, 
&c., in that county occur in that record 
under Yorkshire. See the “Comman- 
deria Montis Sancti Johannis,” Valor 
Ecch, vol. V. p. 94. 

^ Origin alia Roll, 7 Edw. VI. part 2, in 
the Public Records Office at the Rolls. 

Tliis will is preserved in the Consis- 
tory Court of Durham, and is dated 28thi 
April, 1593. The testator sets his mark 
only, in lieu of a signature. The goods 
at Berwick were valued at 531. 11$, 2d 
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Before two centuries had passed, the manor of Chibburn 
was again the property of the Crown by the attainder of 
William, the fourth Lord Widdrington, for rebellion in 1715. 
In the survey for the Crown in 1717, the only trace of the 
former owners is that two fields are called St. John’s Flatt 
meadow and St. J ohn’s pasture. The Widdrington estates 
were sold to the York Building Company, and, on the wreck of 
that body, they were purchased by Sir George Warren, Bart. 
In a survey made for him in 1768, it is said, — “The mansion 
house at Lower Chibburn is the remains of a religious house; 
the walls and timber are extraordinary good, but the slate is 
much out of repair ; it has never been pointed nor any of 
the rooms ceiled ; the slate ought to be taken off, dressed 
over, and what it falls short made up with new. The 
tenants make themselves conveniences for stables, &c., out 
of what were formerly a chapel and parlours.” 

A century has not passed away since the date of the last 
survey, and several persons descendants of the occupants at 
that period now reside upon the lands, yet tradition has 
failed to preserve the least remembrance of the purpose to 
which the buildings were originally devoted, so much so 
indeed that the late Mr. Hodgson, the learned historian of 
Northumberland, doubted whether they had ever been con- 
nected with any religious establishment.'^ 

The manor of Chibburn is now the property of Lord 
Vernon, and it were much to be desired that the interesting 
character of the remains which have been described should 
be brought under his notice, and that he might be induced 
to preserve one of the most curious relics of domestic 
architecture of its class now existing in the North of 
England. 

On a future occasion it is proposed to give, as a sequel to 
the foregoing account, some of the documents, hitherto 
unpublished, with such further notices as may be brought to 
light, relating to the possessions of the Hospitalers and the 
Templars in Northumberland. 

7 History of Hortlnimberlaiid, Part II. it is a massive old-fash.ioned stone build- 
vol.ii. p. 246. Hodgson thus notices briefly ing,^ with a chimney like a huge buttress 
the ancient buildings at Low Chibburn, projecting from the South gable, I see 
frequently, as he states, a residence of no ground to believe that the building 
the dowager ladies, or of junior branches now occupied as a barn here was ey^ a 
of the Widdrington family. ^'The old chapel belonging to the established 
mansion house of Low Chibburn has Church, either in Papal times or since 
been defended by a moat and barmkin ; the Reformation, as some have supposed. 
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NOTE ON THE ANCIENT PLAN OE THE MONASTEHY OF ST. GALL, 

IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 

COMMXJNrOATBD BY DR. FERDINAND KELLER, 

President of the Society of Antiquaries of 2i1irioli; Corresponding Member of the Institute. 

In a former volume of the Archaeological Journal the 
very curious ground-plan of the ancient conventual buildings 
at St. Gall, in the Swiss canton of that name, was repro- 
duced from the facsimile of the original drawing there pre- 
served, and first published by myself in 1844.^ The copy 
on a reduced scale given in the Journal is accompanied 
by a dissertation from the pen of Professor Willis, of the 
University of Cambridge, whose investigations have thrown 
the most important light upon the history of Mediaeval 
Architecture, and more particularly upon the disposition 
and constructive details of Cathedral and Conventual i 
Establishments. i 

The learned Professor, in his observations on the various j 
arrangements, indicated in that remakable illustration of the I 
household economy and internal management of an extensive ! 
monastery at so early a period as the ninth century, has 1 

pointed out in the plan of St. Gall near the \ 

bakehouse and brewhouse, and other oflSces, I 

three buildings standing side by side, in one I 
of which is indicated the pistrinum for drying l 

grain (“ locus ad torrendas annonas ”) ; in | 

another, two hand-mills, i in the ! 

third appear two large mortars, “pilcc” of ! 
the form here figured (see woodcut). A few remarks upon \ 
these last may not be without interest. | 

An appliance of some description for crushing or husking | 

grain, especially barley and oats, must have been employed I 

in every house in the Middle Ages, from a very early period. I 

It is possible that the chief food of the lower orders con- i 

sisted of certain kinds of potage, furmity, or pap, called i 

m German “ Mus.”^ In the monastery of St. GaU, it may i 

deserve remark that the use of food of this description was ■ 

^ Areliaeol. Journal, vol. v. p. 85. • | 
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very prevalent, since in the earlier times of its establishment 
the monk Kero, in his Vocabulary, renders the Latin cibi 
by the German word Mus, and ccenare is translated abend- 
miissen, namely to sup on pap. 

The use of mortars, however, for crushing grain was 
doubtless superseded through the construction of water- 
mills and other mechanical contrivances in towns and popu- 
lous districts, where flour might be obtained, and where the 
improvements in baking bread were by degrees introduced* 
Handmills of the Middle Age period were to be found, until 
recent times, in Switzerland, for instance, at the Castle 
Valeria, near Sion in the Valais, and they were doubtless at 
one period in very general use. 

The only ancient mortar, or pila, which I have seen of 
the same description as that mdicated, as I apprehend, in 
the plan of the Monastery of St. Gall, was not long since 
existing at Betlis, near Wesen, on the lake of Wallenstatt. 
I found the relic at a house near the waterfall, in that little 
village, picturesquely situated on a projecting rock at the 
western extremity of the lake, and at the foot of an almost 
perpendicular cliff. The inhabitants of Betlis are. poor] 
they are cut off from communication with the rest of the 
world ; a few vines are there cultivated, and barley or oats. 



reduced to a kind of “Mus” or pap, was their chief food 
previously to the introduction of potatoes. 


50 ANCIENT WOODEN MORTARS USED IN SWITZERLAND. 

The ancient mortar, which I have mentioned, had possibly 
not been used for many years ; it consisted of part of the 
trunk of an oak, about three feet in height, with a pestle 
formed of a single piece of the same wood, and thickly set 
with nails at its lower extremity. Several centuries, as it 
seemed to me, may have elapsed, since these rude appliances 
of domestic economy among a simple pastoral race had been 
fashioned. The handle of the pestle is ■ perforated for a 
cross-bar, and so contrived that it might be adjusted to suit 
persons of different station, the bar being placed through 
the upper or the lower hole in the handle, as most con- 
venient. 

I doubt not that in the more remote and mountainous 
districts of England, or in the Highlands of Scotland, 
mortars for husking or pounding barley and oats, mmi1fl.r 
possibly to that which I have described, may still be found. 

There was formerly in the village of Betlis a second speci- 
men of this kind of mortar, which I noticed in 1834, and 
sketched in my note-book ; it was at that time much decayed, 
and it has probably long since perished. It measured about 
3 feet.in height. (See woodcut.) The pestle was formed 



with two ears, serving as handles, not inconveniently adapted 
for the intended uses of such rude appliances of a primitive 

age. Ho other example of the fila has come under my obser- 
vation. 
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SAFE COroUCT GRANTED BY JAMES IIL, XING OF SCOTS, TO 
THE EARL OF WARWICK AND OTHERS* 


The following Document was brought to light among the miscellaneous 
muniments in possession of the Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
Carlisle j which through their permission were liberally laid open to 
inspection, on the occasion of the recent meeting of the Institute in that 
city. It purports to he a Safe-conduct from James III., King of Scots, to 
the Earl of Warwick and other persons for fifteen days, and is dated at 
Dumfries, 17 June, 1462, under the king’s Great Seal ; whereas it has in 
fact appended to it only the seal of the city of Carlisle. It is thus 
indorsed — A Safe conduct made by the kinge of Scotteland to certaine 
Earles fled into Scottland, anno 1462.’’ This indorsement, which is in a 
much later hand than the document itself, must be an erroi’, as at that time 
the Earl of Warwick and the other persons mentioned in it could not have 
fled into Scotland, for the Yorkist party to which they belonged was then 
dominant, and they were in favor with Edward lY., who had recently 
acquired the ci-own. William Earl of Kent was an uncle, and John Lord 
Montague, a brother of the Earl of Warwick, and the others were well- 
known partisans of the house of York. 

The Safe-conduct was in all probability granted for the protection of some 
embassy. We learn from the A'nnals of William of Worcester that in the 
month of April, 1462, the Earl of Warwick and others went as ambassadors 
to Dumfries to meet the Queen of Scots, as it was reported, on the subject 
of a proposed marriage between her and Edward IV.i We learn also 
from one of the Paston Letters, which should seem to have been written 
in the latter part of July in the same year, that the Earls of Warwick and 
Essex, Lord Wenlock, the Bishop of Durham, and others were about to 
go on an embassy into Scotland.^ It is not improbable that the nego- 
ciation as to the marriage was continuing from April to July in the 
above mentioned year. No embassy corresponding with the date of the 
document preserved at Carlisle is found recorded in Rymer s Fcedera or 
the Rotuli Scotim ; nor has mention of it been found elsewhere. 

It will he remembered that after the fatal battle of Towton, in. March 
1461, Henry VI, and his Queen had taken refuge in Scotland, where they 
were favourably received by the Queen Regent, James himself being at 


1 “ Eodem mense [Aprilia] dominus 
Warrwici cum aliis ambassiatoribus adi- 
vit Donfrys in Scocia, ubi obviavit Roginso 
Scocise, ut dicebatur, pro maritagio ha- 
bendo inter Edwardum Regem Angli® 
et ipsam.” Wilhelmi Wyrcester Aunales 
rerum Angl., printed in Hearne’s Liber 
Niger, vol. ii. p. 492, second edit. 

2 The passage occurs in a letter, with- 
out date, from Thomas Playter to J ohn 
Paston, sen. Please your maistership 
vote that Chriatofer Hanson is ded 


and beryed, and as for exec’ or testa- 
ment he mad non. As for tydyngs the 
Erles of Warr’, of Essex, lord Wenlok, 
Bysshop of Dereh'm and other go in to 
Scotland of Inbassat. And as for the sege 
of Kaleys we here no more ther of,” &c. 
Paston Letters, vol. iv. p. 124, orig. ed’t. 
In another letter, vol. i. p. 27^0, Playter 
informs John Paston that Christopher 
died on Saturday next before St, Marga- 
ret’s day (July 17) in the second year of 
Edward IV. In the same letter the 
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tliat time a cliild of about nine years old. It was a great object with 
Edward IV. to undermine their influence at the Scottish court, and to 
alienate the Queen of Scots from their cause. He had also conceived the 
project of the conquest of Scotland. It appears that shortly after his 
accession Edward entered into a treaty with John Earl of Eoss, Lord 
of the Isles, Donald Balagh, and John de Isle, son and heir apparent of 
Donald, and James Earl of Douglas, who was then in England, (to all of 
whom he had agreed to allow pensions) for the conquest of Scotland with 
their assistance.^ This treaty is dated at London on February 13, 1462, 
having been entered into with envoys from the Lord of the Isles, and it 
was ratified by Edward IV. on March 17 following/ By the terms of this 
treaty the Lord of the Isles, Donald Balagh, and hia son were to ratify it 
before July 1, in the same year. It seems highly probable that the object 
of the mission of the Earl of Warwick and others named in the Safe-conduct 
was either to obtain that ratification, or, if that had taken place, t5 
make arrangements with the Lord of the Isles, Donald Balagh and his son, 
in furtherance of the object of that treaty ; and that the affair of the 
marriage proposed with the Queen of Scots was a pretext that might 
render the real object of the embassy unsuspected. It may have been 
thought expedient that the Earl of Warwick should have with him an 
armed force sufficient to secure him against any surprise ; and hence the 
retinue of 300 that were to accompany him, apparently to do honour to 
an embassy to the Queen. 

The singularity of a Safe-conduct purporting to be under the Great Seal 
of Scotland, but having only the seal of an English city appended, has 
appeared to entitle it to notice. It can hardly be regarded as the original 
Safe-conduct, since it is dijS&cult to suppose that a document purporting to be 
so sealed should have, under any circumstances, another totally different 
seal instead of the Great Seal of Scotland ; and it can hardly be supposed 
that the city seal of Carlisle should have been at Dumfries. Under these 
circumstances, more especially as the handwriting appears to be rather of 
an English than a Scottish character, we are disposed to conclude that the 
document must he regarded as a copy of the Safe-conduct under the Great 
Seal of Scotland, authenticated by the city seal of Carlisle, although there 
is no statement to that effect upon it. If such were the case, in all proba- 
bility it was originally accompanied by another document explanatory of 
the circumstance. 

We are indebted to Mr. Joseph Eohertson of the General Eegister 
House, Edinburgh, for the information that no trace of any safe-conduct 
** sub magno sigillo,” granted to the Earl of Warwick at the period in 
question, is to he found in the Great Seal Eegister ; which, as he remarks, 
is to be accounted for by the well-known iiTegularity with which the 
Eegister was kept at that time. 

Jacobus, Dei gratia Eex Scottorum, universis et singulis ad quorum 
noticias presentes litcre pervenerint salutem. Sciatis quod suscepimus in 


f ollowing mention occurs of an embassy 
to the Queen of Scots — “Item plese you 
wete of other tytyngs, these Lords in 
your other letter with Lord Hastyngs 
and other ben to Karlyie to resseve in the 
Q wen of Scotfcs, and uppou this appoynte- 
ment Erie Duglas is comaunded to 
vcome thens, and as a sorwefuU and a sore 


rebuked man lyth in the Abbey of Seynt 
Albons.’* Tliis letter, as appears from 
internal evidence, must have been written 
at least some months later. 

® Rymer, Fcedera, vol. xi. pp. 484 — • 
487. 

The treaty will be fonnd also in the 
Rotuli ScotiDo, vol. ii. pp. 405, 407. 
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salvum et securum conductum nostrum, ac in proteccioiiem, tuicionem, et 
defencionem nostras speeiales, Dicard um Comitem Warwic, Willelmum 
Comitem Kent, Reverendum in Christo Patrem Laurencium Episcopum 
Dunolmensem, Johannem Dominum Muntagu, Radulplinm Baronem de 
Graystoke, Willelimim Dominum de Hastynges, Johannem Dominum 
Wenloke, Robertum Dominum Ogle, Thomam Dominum Luniley, Johannem 
Langstrotbyr militem,® magistrum Willelmum Withame,® et Tliomam 
Oolte,^ Anglicos, infra regnum nostrum, conjunctim seu divisim, cum 
tricentis personis vel infra in sua comitiva, eciam Anglicis, ubi eis melius 
placuerit, durante presenti salvo conductu nostro, cum suis equis, hernesiis, 
rebus, bulgeis, kasketis, ferdellis, literis, scripturis elausis et apertis, 
focalibus, auro, argento, monetato et non monetato, armaturis et apparatibus 
guerre defensivis et invasivis quibus cumque, ac suis rebus et bonis, salvo 
et secure, veniendo, ibidem morando, et ad partes proprias, cujuscumque 
status, gradus, preeminencie, aut sexus vel condicionis existant, conjunctim 
seu divisim, cum suis rebus et bonis, ut premissum est, redeundo, absque 
impedimento vel perturbacione ligiorum nostrorum quorumcumque. Quare 
vobis preeipimus et mandamus qualiter dictas personas infra regnum 
nostrum, ut premissum est, veniendo, ibidem morando, et ad partes proprias 
redeundo, manuteneatis, protegatis, et defendatis, non inferendo eis aut 
eorum alicui in eorum personis, rebus, aut bonis, seu quantum in vobis est 
ab aliis inferri permittendo, malum, molestiam, injuriam, violenciam, xmpedi- 
mentum, dampnum aliquod seu gravamen, sub omni pena que competere 
potent in bac parte. Et, si quid eis vel eorum alicui forisfactum sive 
injuriatum fuerlt, id eis et eorum cuilibet debite corrigi et reformari faciatis 
indilate. Si autem infra tempus duracionis presentis salvi conductus nostri 
contigerit aliquem vel aliquos pcrsonarum predictarum, cujuscumque status 
existat seu existant, corporis gravitate detinori, volumiis quodpresens salviis 
conductus noster servetur integer et illesus ad meusem postquam de 
liujusmodi infirmitate convaluerit seu convaluerint, ut infra iillum mensem 
ad partes proprias et securitates redire poterit seu poternt. Nolumus 
autem presen tern salvum conductum nostrum delicto alicujus personarum 
predictarum infringi, set quod delinquens si quis fuerit juxta quautitatem 
dilicti (szc) proutjustum fuerit puniatur. Presentibus pi’O quindecim diebus 
inmediate sequentibus datam earundem in suo robore duraturis. Datum 
sub magno sigiilo nostro apud Drumfres (sic), decimoseptimo die mensis 
Junii, Anno Domini millesimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo secundo, et 
regni nostri secundo. 

An impression of the seal of tbe city of Carlisle is appended on a 
parcbment label ; tbe impression is on red wax. Obverse, — The Virgin 
seated, bolding the infant Saviour on her knee, a lily in her right hand. 
Inscription, — s’, commvnis : civiym : karholensis. On an inner circle, — 
AYE MARIA ’. GRACIA PLENA. Rcverse, — a plain cross with a sex-foiled 
dower at the intersection, between four sex-foils. Inscription — s’, coM- 
MVNIS : CIVIYM : KARLiOLENSis. The form is circular ; diameter 3 inches. 

ALBEKT WAY. 


5 John Langstrotber, Preceptor of 
Balsall (Warwickshire), occurs in 1 Edw. 
lY. as one of the visitors of the Houses 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 
Hymer, vol. xl p. 477. 

6 Probably William Wifcham, Prebon- 
dary of Lincoln, y?ho became Archdeacon 


of Leicester in 1458, and Dean of Wells, 
1469 ; he died there in 1472. Le Neve, 
edit. Hardy. 

7 Thomas Colt occurs in the Kalendars 
of the Exchequer, in 2 Edw. IV. vol. iii. 
p. 2. He was ^‘^uuus comerarioruin de 
Scaccario.” 


at tSe of iSe ^rcl&atologtol JEnstftuu, 

Decbmbee 2, 1859. 

Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair, 

In opening the proceedings of another session, Mr. Morgan observed 
that, in compliance with a wish frequently expressed, it had been arranged 
by the Central Committee that the Monthly London Meetings should, in 
future, commence in December, and terminate in July, inclusive. He 
hoped that the members of the Institute, scattered throughout the country, 
would maintain with continued activity and willing co-operation the constant 
communication of such archaeological discoveries and facts as might from 
time to time fall under their observation. With the cordial expression of 
his best wishes for the future, he (Mr. Morgan) could not refrain from 
offering his congratulation on the successful meeting which had taken place 
at Carlisle, and regretted that his public duties had prevented his taking 
part on that occasion. In looking forward, however, to the coming year, 
and to the proposed meeting of the Institute at Gloucester, Mr. Morgan 
felt much gratification in laying before the meeting the friendly encourage- 
ment received anew from the municipal authorities of that city, in a 
communication recently received from the Town Clerk, placing at the 
disposal of the Institute the Council Chamber with all accommodations which 
the Mayor and Corporation could offer, accompanied by the hearty assurance 
of co-operation in furtherance of the objects of the Society. 

Mr. Hillarv Davies, of Slu^ewshury, sent a tracing from his recent 
survey of the remains discovered at- Urioconium. A special vote of thanks 
was unanimously carried for this obliging present ; this plan, the most 
accurate ichnography of the buildings which have been brought to light, 
has, with the kind sanction of Dr. Henry Johnson and the Excavations* 
Committee, been engraved in illustration of Mr. Scarth’s Report in the 
last volume of this Journal.^ 

Mr. John Clark, Steward of the Eeatherstone Castle Estates in North- 
umberland, communicated the following account of an ancient wooden 
coffin, found with others in a meadow adjoining the South Tyne, near 
Eeatherstone Castle, the residence of John Hope Wallace, Esq, 

‘‘In the summer of 1857 I happened to see the letters of the late 
Colonel Coulson, of Blenkinsopp, and the late Mr. William Hutton, in the 
Arcbseologia JHiana,^ giving accounts of wooden coffins discovered in 

] Ai’ch. Journal, voL xvi. p. 266. In Wright^s useful “Guide to the Ruins,” 

tills i Ian ■will be found the remains which may bo obtained from the Pub- 

traced orit subsequently to the publica- lisher, Mr. Saudford, Shrewsbury, 
tion of the Plan accompanying Mr. T. 2 Archajologia .dEliana, vol. ii, p. 177. 
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Greensil Haugli, near Weyden Eals, in 1824. My curiosity being excited, 
I was desirous to try further explorations, and on making inquiries I found 
that two of the men employed in 1824 were still living, and could point 
out the exact spot where the discovery was made, and that numerous relics 
of the same description were there still to be found. After two days’ search 
we were rewarded by finding an entire coffin. It lay scarcely four feet 
below the surface, the first 2 feet being a stratum of firm decomposed 
moss, upon pure river sand, resting on rough gi’avel. The moss was dry, but 
tlie sand and gravel were full of water. The interments lay S.E. and 
N.W., the head to the S.E. On taking off the lid I found the cist 
full of water, in which at the S.E. end I found many of the teeth 
in good preservation. Although much worn, some of the front teeth were 
heautifully white, hut unfortunately the skull was entirely decayed. There 
were other hones, hut almost all were much decomposed ; the only entire 
one being the leg hone, from the knee to the ankle, which measured 16 
inches in length. The coffin is the trunk of an oak, cleft and hollowed 
out ; it did not appear to have been a root-length, as the stumps of two or 
"three branches which seem to have been cut off when the cist was made 
are of small dimensions ; from the absence of all white wood, and the 
rough guttered appearance of its surface, the tree must have been exposed 
in a dead state to the weather, some time before being fashioned into a 
coffin ; probably it may have been a fallen tree, not one cut for the purpose. 
Had the sapwood been left on and rotted off after it was deposited, black 
mould must have surrounded it. Instead of this, the pure sharp granules 
of sand were lyiug close to the hole, and lodged in every little inequality. 
It had been split by wedges two inches broad, their impression being still 
discernible ; the cleavage is rough and irregular owing to the knots and 
twisted grain of the wood. The scooping out does not appear to have been 
performed with any instrument like an adze; it had been cut with a hatchet 
into sections and then split out, leaving the concentric layers of wood 
unbroken. The instrument used appears to have been a sort of narrow 
hatchet, not a chisel and mallet, as in striking the workman bad several 
times missed his stroke, and left its distinct indentation. The tool was 2|> 
inches broad, round in the edge, and probably very sharp, as it had sunk 
deeply in at one stroke without much bruising or displacement. The coffin 
measures six feet inside, one foot wide at the head, thirteen inches at the 
shoulder, ten at the feet, and about the same in depth. The thickness of 
the sides averages IJ inch, and there are nine inches of solid wood at the 
head and feet. The lid was firmly secured at the head and feet by oak 
pins neatly rounded. The holes for the pins are seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and appear to have been bored with a wimble. The holes are 
roughly rounded at both ends, but the instrument used for this purpose 
must have been straight in the edge, and 4J inches broad. It may 
deserve mention that the depth of the coffin appears to have been found too 
contracted for the feet, and two holes have been gouged out for the 

great toes. ^ i? j 

‘‘ In one of our trials we found two large hircli trees which were soft and 
spongy, but not disorganised, with the bark firmly adhering to the trunks. 
The bark of the birch appears almost indestructible, and it was remarkable 
to see its silvery appearance after such a lengthened interment among the 
silt. We also found part of an oak about fifteen feet long, which appeared 
to have been hollowed out like a canoe. But it was too imperfect to form 
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any decided opinion. There was another very perfect coffin lying close 
beside the one we lifted. The only circumstance worth notice in the situation 
where these ancient vestiges lay is that what is now a beautiful holm, 
, sheltered from the northern and eastern blasts by a surrounding bank of 
wood, appears from the features of the surface and the nature of the soil 
and subsoil to have been formerly a lake. The river, even now but an 
imperfect outlet to the pent up waters in the valley, must at one time when 
forcing its way through the converging banks at the low end of the Haugh 
have overflowed the vale ; and as there appears to have been a sort of 
island about the middle of it, this secluded spot might have been selected 
as the naturally moated stronghold or safe retreat for some tribe, possibly 
with a place of worship among the woods and waters *, and, when lands 
and freedom were wrested from those hardy aborigines by the ambitious 
Komans, it seems no improbable conjecture also that they should here 
have taken shelter, where nothing now remains to mark the site of their 
sylvan settlement or sacred fane, with the exception of the remarkable 
interments which have been brought to light. The ancient veneration 
towards the deities or genii of the woods and lakes seems not unworthy 
of consideration, in reference to the position which has been described 
as selected for this curious Northumbrian cemetery. 

‘‘ The meadow where the coffins were found is on the north bank of the 
South Tyne, about a mile north-east of Featherstone Castle. Surtees, in 
his clever literary fraud on Sir Walter Scott, selected this spot as the scene 
of the conflict between Sir Albany Featlierstonhaugh and tlie Ridleys and 
Thirlwells, and he has drawn from a fertile imagination a vivid picture of 
the olden times. It is moreover curious that he has given the Haugh an 
appropriate name, — The Headman’s Shaw.® The Maiden Way is within 
a mile west of the Haugh, and the Piet Yett, a small farm house close by 
the roadside, is the only name which appears to suggest any tradition 
associated with times of remote antiquity, or with the vestiges of an 
aboriginal settlement in this locality,” 

Mr. W. S. Greaves offered some remarks on the peculiar class of early 
interments described in Mr. Clark’s interesting communication. He 
referred especially to the very curious cist of oak preserved with its 
contents and an entire skeleton in the Museum at Scarborough. A 
detailed narrative of tins discovery which occurred at Giusthorpe, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, was published with engravings by Mr. 
Williamson, curator of the Scarborough Museum, and Mr. Greaves had the 
kindness to bring a copy of his Memoir for the inspection of the Society, 
Several other examples of a like mode of sepulture, which may have 
prevailed in. sylvan districts, have occurred in Bast Yorkshire, and are 
described by Mr. Thomas Wright, Gent. Mag., Aug, 1857, p. 114. At 
Selby not less thirteen interments were found, in trunks of trees 
similar to that at Scarborough ; in this instance Mr, Wright is disposed to 
attribute the remains to the Anglo-Saxon age, and he regards the earlier 
coffins of this class as of the Romano-British period. Mr. Wylie, in a 
valuable Memoir in the Archmologia, has described similar tree-coffins 
found in the graves of the Alemauni in Suabia, and he observes that they 
are doubtless the noffi, to which allusion is made by early writers. Mr. 
Wylie suggests that it is well worthy of attention how frequently the 


® Mai’inion, aud see notes in App. 
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vicinity of water lias been selected for tlxe sites of Teutonic burial-places.^ 
A like preference may probably be traced in regard to those of Celtic or 
other tribes, and the remark is interesting in connection with Mr. ClarVs 
description of the spot in which the Northumbrian sepultures were found. 

Mr. James Yates communicated a short account, received by him from 
the Rev. D. Grillett, Rector of Greldeston, Suffolk, regarding the discovery of 
a celt formed of fine compact chert, which he sent for examination. It had 
been found in 1845 by James Barber, a gardener in the adjacent parish of 
Stockton, Norfolk, who stated that it lay in brick earth at a depth of two 
feet, a circumstance which had caused it to be regarded with more than 
usual interest. Independently however of the remarkable fact of its deposit 
at a considerable depth in such a stratum, received in connection with 
recent observations on the discoveries of weapons and relics of flint in drift 
beds and positions, under such conditions that the artificial character of 
these objects had even been called in question, Mr. Yates pointed out that 
this celt, a specimen of most perfect workmanship and skilful finish, bears 
close resemblance to those which occur in Scandinavia. One extremity 
is very regularly curved, the smaller end is square ; one of the sides 
also is rounded, the other presents a narrow flat edge. The length is 6J- 
inches, the greatest breadth If in. 

Mr. John Emmet, at the suggestion of Lord Londesborough, communi- 
cated the following account of the examination of a Yorkshire tumulus, 
during the spring of 1859. 

“ This tumulus was a conical hill of large size, in the estate of 
R. Hadfield, Esq., on Thorp Moor, distant about a mile from Walton, about 
a similar distance from Thorp Arch, and two miles from Wetherby, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It stands at the top of a field full of inequalities, 
occupying a somewhat commanding position, from which there is a beautiful 
prospect of the surrounding country, and the liigh road from Walton to 
Wetherby cuts through the extreme outer part of it, as the hedge, dividing 
the road from the field, passed directly over the middle of the mound. In 
making the road, the excavators left the mound, not so much probably 
from a notion of its antiquity, as from a wish to spare themselves the trouble 
of displacing so large a mass. With the exception of the trifling removal 
of a few cartloads of earth, the tumulus remained, half in the road and 
half in the field, from time immemoi'ial covered with brushwood and trees, 
and forming a retreat for rabbits to the annoyance of the tenant. A desire 
to put an end to the destroyers of the crops, and also to turn the useless 
hill into serviceable land, induced the farmer to bring the pickaxe and spade 
into requisition and demolish the mound. Mr. J. R. Carroll had often 
visited it with me, and sometimes we believed, but sometimes doubted, its 
ancient character. After excavations had proceeded for a day or two, 
our doubts were removed. The following are my memoranda. 

“ The tumulus consisted of a cairn, formed of a large mass of stones 
(about fifty cartloads) of all sizes, from that of a nut to boulders of great 
weight, and measuring two feet across. Some of the lai'gest stones were 


* Arcliseologia, vol. xxxvi. pp. 130, 
141 : pi. xiii. See also ou tree-coffins the 
Abb^ Cochet’s Tombeau de Cbilderic,” 
pp. 44, 47. Stukeley describes such an 
interment near Wormleighton, War- 


wickshire ; coins of Constantine lay with 
the bones. Itin. Cur. ii.p. 21. According 
to Giraldus, a querms cavata served as the 
tomb of King Arthur, found at Glaston- 
bury. Speculum Eccl. 
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at tlie outside of the cairn, as if to keep the lesser ones together, but 
many were in the interior. They were mostly cobble stones, but mixed up 
with pieces both of limestone and flagstone, piled up into a heap, about 
eight yards in diameter, and five feet high. The base of the cairn was laid 
upon an area of natural soil and gravel, and is not sunk below it, and the 
apex of the pile, instead of being pointed, presented a concave or basin- 
like form. 



Sectiou of a tumulus on Thorp Moor, Yorkshire. 


On a large stone, at the bottom of this cavity,. were discovered remains 
of bones, very fragmentary, and they had evidently been subjected to 
cremation, as they were cracked and partially charred. The whole deposit 
was carefully collected, but, altogether, it was only a large handful. We 
looked in vain for flint or other remains ; near the hones, however, about 
nine inches apart, we found an oxidised fragment of some ornament or coin 
of bronze, about the size of a shilling, hut too much corroded to allow its 
character to be ascertained. 

We had cleared away half the tumulus ; the stones having been 
removed, we examined the area of its base, and a few pieces of charcoal, 
mixed with black earth, were found ; they were near the circumference of 
the tumulus, some yards distant from the centre. In the ddbris a small 
chipping of white flint was turned up. If an arrow head at all, it is an 
extremely rude one.® It is an inch long, rather curved, and finished very 
obtusely. Still it might answer the purpose of a rude arrow-head or it 
might be one discarded during its formation. Several other pieces of flint 
appeared, hut they are devoid of any artificial character, and are such as 
may be picked out of the magnesian-limestone soil of the district. 

“Immediately under the base of the cairn, and almost central, the 
pickaxe struck upon something soft, and on clearing away the adjacent soil, 
we uncovered a mixture of calcined bones, charcoal, and red earth, showing 
unmistakeable signs of fire. Some of the stones and soil seemed hard 
burnt and caked together. We noticed the situation and extent of the 
deposit ; a cavity seemed to have been hollowed out, nine inches to a foot 
deep, and eighteen inches diameter, and the deposit placed within it. The 
hones were not scattered about over a larger space than that described, 
and cremation, one would suppose, could not have taken place on that spot, 
the space is so limited, No pottery was discovered, nor a single relic of 
any description, except the fragment of bronze at the summit of the cairn ; 
portions of charcoal without hones appeared in several places on the 
area of the base. 

® It 18 very sitnilai’ to the flint flakes shire by Mr. Trollope, figured in tliis 
found in an urn in a tumulus in Lincoln- Journal, vol. viii. p. 348. 
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Thus, tlie bones having been burnt almost to ashes, and placed in the 
tumulus-pit, the cairn was raised over them ; a few bones and the bronze 
relic being placed at the top, and then the whole was covered with a 
thick layer of soil, rising three feet over the top of the cavity which has 
been described, thus making the central height of the tumulus about seven 
or eight feet, the diameter twenty-four yards, and the circumference seventy- 
two yards. 

“ Close to this hill is a corresponding hollow in the field, from whence 
the soil seems to have been removed for covering the cairn. At the distance 
of three miles are two other tumuli ; one of them a very large and high 
mound. At the same distance, in another direction (at Compton), we 
discovered a Roman Villa with fine pavements two or three years ago ; 
and about two miles from this tumulus, is the Roman ford and the road to 
Isurium. The celebrated Cowthorpe Oak, the finest in England, and once 
probably a part of Knaresboroiigh forest, is not far off. These particulars 
may help us in the consideration of the tumulus. Some have supposed it 
to be British, of the earliest stone, or probably the bronze, period. There 
is no doubt it was the work of the Celtic inhabitants of our island. The 
paucity of relics may be an argument for the remote age of the barrow, no 
trace of civilisation being observable, except the bronze. Is the bronze to 
be accounted Roman, or is a more remote period indicated ? The tumulus 
is interesting, as being the only one which has been opened, so far as I 
know, in the neighbourhood, for such objects are rare in the West, although 
frequent in the East Riding. The two tumuli at North Bcighton, above 
referred to, may or may not he contemporaneous, but their proximity is a 
fact worth recording. I remember visiting the smaller of the two some 
time since, and I noticed several bones which had been turned out by the 
rabbits. 

What zest a popular legend would give to this dry description, like the 
tale of the fairies at Willey How ? I have enquired if anybody had a story 
connected with this hill, but I can hear of none ; strange to say, however, 
a dweller in the locality says he would not pass along the road that leads 
near the tumulus, at the dead of night, on any account ! ” 

Loud Londesboroouh, having inspected the bronze fragment noticed in 
Mr. Emmet’s relation, expressed the opinion that it is of Roman date, but 
that its presence does not render the supposition less probable that the 
interment may be Celtic. The deficiency of any distinctive vestiges accom- 
panying such interments renders their classification extremely difficult, 
whilst some archmologists are disposed to assign them to the interval 
between the Romans and the Saxons, a period of great obscurity, more 
especially in the examination of the so-called British remains in remote 
districts of the country. 

Mr. John Crosby, jun., of Kirkby Thore, Westmorland, communicated 
an account of several sculptured stones recently found, vestiges of Roman 
occupation at that place, supposed to be BYovonaca2. He kindly^ sent 
photographs of these remains, among which is a tablet representing a 
mounted warrior trampling upon a prostrate foe ; the design is spirited : 
examples of this type of memorial have been found at Gilurnum on the 
Roman Wall, at Watermore and at Grloucester, and also at Mayence and 
other Roman sites on the Continent. The interesting discoveries at Kirkby 
Thore will be noticed hereafter. 

Dr. Ebrdinand Keller, President of the Society of Antiquaries at 
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Ziinoli, sent some notices in illustration of the curious plan of the Monastery 
of St. Gall, in Switzerland, in the ninth century, published by him, and 
reproduced in this Journal, voL iv. p. 85. They related to a part of the 
establishment adjacent to the hrewhouse and bakehouse, and appropriated 
to the pilce, or mortars, of which Dr. Keller communicated examples. 

Mr. W. J. Bbrnhaei) Smith called attention to the fabrication of matrices 
of seals; he observed that on several occasions seals of jet or dark-coloured 
shale, undoubtedly forgeries, had been brought under the notice of the 
Society, but recently fictitious seals formed apparently of hone-stone had 
been brought into the market to deceive the unwary collector. One of 
these, a supposed seal of Lady Jane Grey as Queen, Mr. Bernhard Smith 
brought at a previous meeting ; it has been described in this Journal, vol. 
xvi. p. 196. The authenticity of that seal had been strongly suspected ; 
a fresh example, closely resembling it in workmanship, and fabricated of 
the like material, had recently come under his observation in a shop in 
Knightshridge. An impression of this seal was exhibited ; it is of lozenge 
form, engraved with an escutcheon of the arms of Scotland, ensigned with 
a crown, and it bears the initials of Mary Queen of Scots, with the date 
1545, being the year of her marriage with Darnley. Mr. Franks observed 
that he possessed a seal of the same material, with the name of King 
John ; he considered these objects to he undoubtedly fictitious, and it is 
highly desirable that the existence of such forgeries should be made 
generally known to antiq^uaries. 


By the Society oe Ahtiquaeies of Newcastle. — Two arrow-heads of 
flint, one of them found about 1800, on Lanchester Common, co. Durham, 
and in the parish of Satley. It was presented to the Society by Mr. 
Woodhouse, of Scotswood, who stated that after paring and ploughing up 



Flint Arrow-heads, onnd in co. Durham and Northumberland. 

part of the common, now called Woodburn Farm, the arrow-head was 
found on the surface, washed clean by the rains. It is of black flint, 
barbed, with a short tang between the barbs, a variety of form which 
appears to he -are. (See woodcut). The second, of light- 

coloured flint . ■ I v in size, is also barbed, with a tangprolonged 

considerably beyond the barbs; it was found in the Kielder Burn, North Tyne.® 


® See Mi\ Dunoyer^s Classification of 
arrow-heads, in this Journal, vol. vii. 
p. 283. This specimen found in the 
Kielder B ^ ■ 'he New- 
castle Soc: j ^ , bears 


resemblance to fig. 5 . Compare the 
various types found in Ireland, figured 
in the Catalogue of tlie Museum of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy, by Mr. Wilde, 
pp. 19-22. 
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These are very good examples of a class of objects not commonly found in 
the Border counties. 

By Mr. Beacestonb. — Seven fragments of Samian ware with ornaments 
in relief; they were found in digging foundations for houses in Rack Street, 
Exeter, in August, 1859. Many Roman relics of this description have 
been disinterred from time to time in that city, and some good specimens 
of Samian are described and figured in Captain Shortt’s Sylva Antiqua 
Iscana, p. 110, plates 7 to 10, and also in his Collectanea Ouiiosa. — A 
singular piece of ancient pottery, found at a considerable depth in Guinea 
Street, Exeter ; and a portion of a vase of greenish-coloured glazed ware 
with scored ornaments, found in Queen Street. 

By Mr. Wardell, Town Clerk of Leeds. — Photographs of three panels 
of carved oak, which had formed parts of the front of a chest found at 
Mean wood near Leeds, and now in Mr. "WardeU’s possession. The central 
panel represents a talbot courant, possibly the crest or device of the 
family to whom the chest may have belonged. On one side was a panel 
displaying the sun, surrounded by a border thus inscribed, in black letter, — 
God saue the son that is so bryght; — on the panel on the other side appeared 
the moon, a crescent ; with a bearded face in profile between the horns of 
the crescent — God that is the king of might saue the moone. — The date 
appears to be early in the sixteenth century. These photographs were 
kindly taken by Messrs. Huggon and Briggs of Leeds, for the purpose of 
presentation to the Institute, 

By Mr, Eairless, of Hexham. — Sketches of a salade which had been 
suspended for time immemorial in the chancel of the Abbey Church at 
Hexham, doubtless originally placed over the tomb of some person of note 
there interred. It bad been traditionally associated with Sir J. Penwick, 
slain at Marston Moor in 164:4, but it is of a much earlier period, and Mr. 
Eairless suggested that it might have been part of the funeral atcliievement 
of Sir Robert Ogle, son of Robert Ogle of Ogle, and Elena, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Robert Bertram, lord of Bothall. Ho was buried in 1410 
at the back of a shrine or oratory in the south aisle of the choir, removed 
during the recent “restorations.’' A slab only now is left to mark the 
spot, with an inscription on a brass jdate, and an escutcheon of the arms of 
Ogle (a fesse between three crescents) and those of Bertram (an orle), 
quarterly. The inscription, in black letter, is as follows in eostenso , — Hie 
iacet Robertus Ogle filius Elene Bertram filie Robert! Bertram Militis 
qui obiitin vigilia omnium sanctorum Anno domini mo.cOCC^.x®. cujus anime 
propicietur dcus, amen. — The head-piece at Hexham is however of rather 
later date, being the salade with a moveable vizor much in fashion about 
1450 and throughout the reign of Edward IV. It precisely resembles 
that figured in Skelton’s Illustrations of the Goodrich Court Armory, vol. 
ii. pi. 74, fig. 5. The vizor however is wanting, a fragment only now 
remaining, and in the centre of the ridge passing over the crown of the 
head there is a perforation doubtless for the purpose of affixing a crest or 
plume.® Mr. Eairless stated that at the east end of the slirine or oratory 
in the south asile of the choir, where Sir Robert Ogle was buried, there 


^ This kind of head-piece continued in 
very general use in Europe through the 
later part of the fifteenth century. Com- 
pare one figured by Hefner, pi. 45, under 
that period. There is a fracture on the 


left side of the salade at Hexham, and a 
skull was formerly shown as that of Sir 
J. Fenwick, broken in the same place. 
See the Beauties of Eng. and Wales, 
N orthumbeiiand. 
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was an ancient painting representing Our Lord, with the Virgin and 
Infant on his right, and St. John on his left : it was a curious work with 
elaborate gilded ornament : after the contracting carpenter had sawn the 
shrine in pieces he claimed and carried off the painting to his house, and 
Mr. Eairless had in yain used all arguments with the churchwardens to 
effect the restoration of the relic. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhakd Smith. — An interesting fragment of metal- 
Avork, chased out for enamel, and representing a female figure, date about 
the fifteenth century : the enamel had entirely scaled off. It was found in 
the Thame. — A brass signet ring, engraved Avith the initials F. T. — Also 
a patron, or box to hold cartridges ; date the sixteenth century. 

By Mr. Boore. — A bottle of Chinese porcelain of rich turquoise colour, 
with ornaments in low relief, and bearing the mark of the period of the 
Ming dynasty from 1465 — 1487. A fine metal vase of Chinese work, 
ornamented with enamel, a specimen of the champlem process ; date the 
sixteenth century. — A remarkable example of Majolica, with a figure of Leda. 
— Also a remarkable oriental weapon, the sword of Tippoo-Sahib. The 
hilt is of jade, inlaid with diamonds, rubies and emeralds ; the damascened 
blade bears inscriptions in gold, signifying that it was the private sword of 
Tipu Sultan, and that Avhoever Avields it, Victory should attend him. The 
maker’s name, Asad Allah of Ispahan, is cited by Chardin as that of a 
famous armourer in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great. It bears also 
certain mystical Avords, and allusions to the peculiar tenets of the Shea 
sect, to Avhich Tippoo was strongly attached, as appears by his seal, by 
inscriptions on MSS. and other documents formerly in his possession. 

By Mr. Phillips. — A collection of reliquaries, rings, and other mediseval 
ornaments, and a remarkable riband-onyx of unusual dimensions, 2J indies 
in diameter. — Also a matrix, a casting in brass from a seal of James 11. 
for the Duchy of Lancaster. It was purchased at Florence, and it Avas 
supposed that it might have belonged to Prince Charles EdAvard, who 
resided there during the latter part of his life. It appears to have been 
cast from an impression, in AA^hich the legend Avas slightly imperfect. 

By Mr. G. Bisii Webb. — A diminutive compass used in the East Indies 
to indicate the direction of Mecca. It was taken from the corpse of a Sepoy 
in the Engine House at LucknoAv, March 14, 1858, by, Mr. F. Shortt, 
Assistant- Surgeon H.M, 20th Begiment ; and it AA^as described by him as 
a Kiubhla-nuinmar, that which points to the Kebla or Holy Stone at 
Mecca. The magnetic needle is placed transversely across the expanded 
wings and body of a little bird, so that its head ahvays points tOAvards the 
West, These objects are regarded as charms, and are obtained with 
difficulty.’^ 

Medij2yal Seals. — By Mr. Heady. — Casts in gutta-percha from veiy 
fine impressions of the beautiful seal of Aymer de Valence ; also of the 
curious seal and counter-seal of Tenby, the seal of Cardigan, and of a 
seal and counterseal of James I., thus designated in the legend, — 
Sigillum judiciale pro comitatibus Carmertben, Cardigan et Pembrock. 
The impression is appended to a document dated 5 Jac. I. and is in remark- 
ably perfect preservation. These, Avith many other recent acquisitions in 
Wales, may be obtained from Mr. Beady, High Street, LoAvestoft. 
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January 6, 1860, 

The Rev. Charles W. BiNanAM, M.A., in the Chair. 

T^ Rey. Edmund Yenables communicated an account of the discovery 
of a Roman villa in the grounds of the Vicarage at Carisbrooke, in April 
last, with a detailed account of the excavations, which he had received from 
Mr. Spckernell of Freshwater, under whose direction they^had been carried 
out. The discovery had been regarded with peculiar interest as haying 
brought to light the first remains of a Roman building in the Isle of Wight ; 
and ^me antiquaries had previously been inclined even to call in question 
the Roman occupation of the island. A handsome tessellated floor has 
been uncovered, of which a coloured representation was kindly sent by- 
Mr. John Brion, in illustration of the notices by Mr. Venables. It will 
accompany the full description of these interesting remains in the forth- 
coming work on the Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, by Mr. Ernest 
Williams and Mr. Brion ; a ground -plan of the remains of the Villa will 
also be given.^ Mr. Spickernell stated that the entire site bad been 
exposed to view, including eight or nine chambers ; his latest explorations 
had brought to light some of the arrangements of the furnace by which one 
of these apartments had been heated, 

The Rev, Edward Trollope gave the following account of some ancient 
remains in Lincolnshire : — 

‘‘I send for inspection some singular objects lately found in a tumulus 
in the parish of Hale Magna, Lincolnshire, because they afford a little 
further evidence of the existence and use of those somewhat curious relics, 
termed hand-bricks, in a new locality. In one of the Hale Magna glebe 
fields which had always been a grass-close until witliin the last seven or 
eight years, there existed a mound 2-|ft. high, and about 20 ft. in diameter. 
The present Vicar, the Hon. a'nd Rev. F. Sugden, thinking it was only an 
ordinary modern deposit, ordered it to he levelled and spread over the 
surrounding field, when it was found that the whole consisted of burnt 
matter, and that this extended to a depth two feet below the surface. 
Amongst the ashes a considerable number of small bricks were found, of 
various shapes and colours, hut mostly of a cuneiform character. Of these 
I send specimens. The first is a yellow brick, measuring in. by 3 in. 
at the base, tapering towards the other extremity, and when perfect, it 
appears to have been 5 inches long. Another, more flat in form, is of a 
dingy purple hue, 3i in. by 1 J in. wide; the third is pale red, 3| in. by 1| 
in. wide at its broad end, and the fourth is yellow, and has all the appear- 
ance of being what has been designated a hand-brick. Below the whole 
pile of burnt matter, was found the jaw-bone of a deer, as 1 believe, and 
some other bones. The bricks were scattered amongst the burnt soil, so 
that no evidence could he obtained of their arrangement, to indicate their 
original application in connection with the mound around them ; and the 
only clue as to the race by whom they may have been made, is supplied by 
the top of a bottle, apparently of Roman pottery, found in. the field in which 

^ A concise Exposition of the Geology, John Brion. Subscnbers* names are 
Antiquities, and Topography of the Isle requested to be sent to Mr. Brion, Row- 
of Wight, by Ernest P. Williams, and port, Isle of Wight. 
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tKe moimd is situated, aud not far from it. Probably tlie mound had 
previously been disturbed, and the original funereal deposit had been removed 
or destroyed, and I can only conjecture that the bricks may have been 
moulded so as to construct a rude kind of dome, or protecting covering, over 
the urn or remains of the deceased, and that the mound of ashes was heaped 
up above it. In connection with the jaw-bone found here, I would mention 
that a similar bone was found by me in opening a large tumulus last year, 
in the parish of Kirmond in Lincolnshire, and I send this for comparison. 
That tumulus, which is commonly called ‘ Bully-hill,’ is 12 ft. high, and 
78 ft. in diameter ; it is situated on the edge of an old Roman road from 
Horncastle to Caistor, and two miles to the north of Ludford, a Roman 
station. After digging through 2 ft. of loam soil, and ft. of a stiffer 
quality mixed with chalk, some fragments of Roman pottery were thrown 
up ; then the bones of the animal, the jaw of which I have sent, and shortly 
afterwards four human, skulls arranged carefully on a layer of thigh and 
other bones, and, a little apart, lay a perfect skeleton. Beneath these a 
great quantity of ashes and charcoal appeared, mixed with ordinary soil, 
and here some fragments of unbaked British pottery were found. Finally 
the natural surface was reached, upon which a floor or layer of pounded 
chalk had been spread before the ashes were placed upon it. No excava- 
tion had been made below the natural level, as the chalk had clearly not 
been disturbed beneath this mound, which had been piled together upon 

the original earthy layer or surface mould 
usually covering the Wold hills of Lincoln- 
shire.” 

One of the clumps of baked clay exhibited 
by Mr. Trollope bears close resemblance to 
the singular objects found on the coast of 
Lincolnshire, near Ingoldmells, at Wain- 
fleet, at Bymchurch, in Romney Marsh, at 
Upchurch, and in some other places. They 
have been found by Mr, Lukis extensively 
dispersed in the Channel Islands, mostly 
with pottery, and occasionally with Roman 
remains, and in one instance with flint 
arrow-heads, Celtic pottery, &c., in a crom- 
lech in Guernsey/ It is remarkable that 
the specimens found in Lincolnshire for the 
most part appear to have been formed by 
clenching the left hand, as is well shown 
by one presented to the Institute by Mr, 
Nicholson in 1850. The woodcut given at 
that time is here repeated, in the hope 
of drawing forth some further information. 
The brick lately found at Hale Magna resembles this in form and dimen- 
sions, but it is rather more regularly shaped, and the impressions of the 
Angers are less distinct. The rude wedge-shaped clumps found with it 



Hand-Uriok, found at Ingoldmells. 
Lertgtfa, 4 inclieB. 


^ See the account of Mr. Lukis’s inves- 
tigations in this Journal, vol. vii. p. 175. 
Mr. Pishey Thompson in his History of 
Boston, p. 609, describes halls of burnt 


clay found in great numbers on Wrangle 
Common, Lincolnshire, moulded in the 
hand by compressing the fingers, and 
similar to some found at Ingoldmells. 
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appear adapted to the supposed purposes of constructing a small bee-hive 
protection over the funereal deposit, in a locality where stone could not be 
obtained for the purpose. 

A Memoir by Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., was then read, being an 
Introductory treatise on the History and Classification of Finger-Rings. 

At the previous meeting the following query had been received, request- 
ing information regarding certain remarkable cavities in the chalk at 
Chadwell in Essex, a short distance from the northern shore of the Thames. 
‘‘ In Hangman’s Wood, about a mile north-east of Grays, are numerous 
holes, many now nearly filled up, but some so deep that a dog had to be 
drawn out as out of a well. These are called Eaneholes, and ai*e reported 
to have been made by the Danes, and to have been the means of a sub- 
terraneous communication with Tilbmy, a few miles off. Can any one 
throw any light on this subject?” The pits in question appear to be the 
same which were described by Camden, who gave representations of two, 
from drawings which he had from a person wbo descended into them. 
They appear, according to the notion thus obscurely conveyed, to have 
been cylindrical shafts opening into curiously shaped chambers, which 
Camden supposed might have been made by the Britons in digging chalk 
for manure, or by the Saxons as granaries, 

The anonymous queiy above mentioned having led to the investigation 
of the subject, inquiries were forthwith made in the locality. A com- 
munication had been received from one of the secretaries of the Essex 
Archmological Society, Mr, H. W. King, stating that his attention had for 
some years been directed to these remarkable pits, and that he had 
repeatedly sought means to make scientific examination of them, which he 
hoped would he carried into effect during the next summer. He had, how- 
ever, received information from Mr. Meeson, the proprietor of the extensive 
chalk-works at Chadwell, that persons had frequently descended into the pits, 
as it occasionally happens from their being situated in a wood, that fox- 
hounds fall into them. Mr. Meeson is disposed to regard these shafts as 
made solely for the purpose of procuring chalk, at some remote period, but 
that they are not of that great antiquity commonly assigned to them, 
Mr. King observed, that probably they may not be earlier than the Middle 
Ages, w^en great quantities of clunch appear to have been used in the 
churches of Essex, especially in that locality. It is hoped that this curious 
subject will be successfully investigated, and the results recorded in the 
Transactions of the Essex Society. It is stated that in some parts of 
Buckinghamshire chalk is procured, not from open quarries, by which a 
considerable extent of surface is lost for the purposes of agriculture, hut 
from large subterraneous cavities, such as are found near Grays, accessible 
by deep cylindrical shafts. 

Mr. Edward Richardson stated that having seen in the papers a notice 
of the discovery of an effigy in Aston Church, near Birmingham, to which 
apparently a portion of actual armour was attached, he considered it 
desirable to ascertain the real facts. He had communicated with a zealous 
member of the Institute resident in the neighbourhood, and through him 


3 Camden’s Brit. edit. Gougb, vol. 11, 
p. 119, pi. iv. See also the account of 
similar pits in Kent, vol. i. p. 313. In 
the additions by Gough, vol. ii. p. 130, it 
is said that Dr. Derham measured three 


of the lai'gest pits in Essex, in the parish 
of Chadwell, near the i^oadto Stiffordj 
they varied from 50 to 80 feet in depth. 
See also Morant’s Essex, vol, i. p. 229. 
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with the Rev, G. Peake, Vicar of Aston : the inquiry having heen met 
with great courtesy, Mr. Richardson had now the pleasure of placing before 
the Society a representation of the effigy, for which they were indebted to 
Mr. Alan E. Everitt, Secretary of the Society of Arts at Birmingham, 
who with great kindness had made a careful drawing on the spot. The 
effigy, as it appeared, had heen found in October last, under the flooring of 
the pew in which the font is placed. Mr. Richardson considered its date 
to be about the time of Henry VI. , and it deserves observation that no 
mention of any such monument is made by Dugdale in his History of 
"Waryfick shire. The portion of armour, however, found placed on the lower 
part of the face of the effigy, closely fitting it, and which some persons 
had conjectured might he real armour adjusted as an accessory to the 
sculpture, is evidently part of a head-piece of a much later period, Mr. 
Richardson remarked that he had noticed rivets, on one of the effigies 
in the Temple Church, by which he supposed that portions of metal might 
have originally been attached to the stone. 


^ntiquftto ffuh mam at 

By the Duke of Northumberland, — Some ancient mining-implements 
found during the last year in clearing old workings at the Snow Brook 
mines, Plinlimmon, Montgomeryshire, and presented to Plis Grace by Sir 
Hugh Williams, Bart. These ancient lead workings, as stated hy Captain 
Reynolds, Manager of the Mines, have been supposed to he of Roman date. 
The operations may however have heen continued in Mediaeval times. The 
objects sent by his grace’s kindness for examination consisted of an iron 
pick-axe, with its haft of oak in good preservation, found in the bottom of 
the old workings, about 60 feet from the surface ; a ponderous hall of 
stone, diameter about 5 inches, probably used in crushing or pounding the 
ore, and found in the same old workings at a depth of about 50 feet ; also 
a portion of a stag’s horn fashioned so as to he suited for the handle of 
some implement, such as a perforated maul or hammer-head of stone. 
Some interesting notices of ancient mines and mining implements in 
North Wales by the Hon, W, 0, Stanley, M.P., will be found in this 
Journal, vol. vii. p. 68, where stone mauls used either for crushing ore, 
or for driving wedges in splitting the rock, relics of bronze, deer horns, 
Ajc., are described, found in the copper mines at Llandudno, and in the 
Amlwch Paris mine in Anglesea. Pennant mentions heavy pick-axes and 
other implements found in the old mines. See his Tour in Wales in 1773, 
yol. i. p. 52. An interesting representation of miners working with picks 
is to be seen in painted glass of the close of the thirteenth century, at 
Tibourg Cathedral, in windows given hy various trade-corporations, among 
which the miners’ occur. See Hefner, 1st Division, plate 20, 

By the^ Rev. Edward Trollodb. — A parchment MS. roll, with writing 
on both sides. On one side (recto) is a satirical poem in Norman Prencli^ 
composed probably to he sung in the halls of the barons soon after the dis- 
turbances in London in 1263. Unfortunately it is only a fragment, insuf- 
ficient to determine the precise occasion on which the poem was written. 
Several nobles are here found together who afterwards took difiterent sides. 
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such as the Earl Warenne, Sir John Giffard, Sir John d’Ayville, Sir Peter 
de Montfort, Roger de Clifford, Roger de Leyburn, and several others, but 
the chief commendation is bestowed on Simon de Montfort. This curious 
fragment has been edited by Mr. T, Wright in the Collection of Political 
Songs, published by the Camden Society, p. 59. On the 'oerso is part of an 
interlocutory poem in English, written in a hand of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, as described by Sir Frederick Madden, by whom it 
has been printed in the Reliquise Antiquse, vol. i. p. 145. He observes 
that it is perhaps one of the earliest specimens remaining of this species 
of dramatic composition, and the dialectical peculiarities throughout are 
very remarkable. If complete, the tale, which it would probably prove to 
be, is to be sought in the east, whence it found its way into the Gesta 
Romanorum and other mediaeval writings. Another and contemporary 
English version is the tale of Dame Sirith, printed in the British Biblio- 
grapher. 

By Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. — Three shallow enameled basins 
{gemelliones) of the work of Limoges in the twelfth century. The first has 
a small spout under the rim, the design is in six-foiled compartments with 
a seated female figure in each, and a knight kneels before one of the 
figures. The second, with quatre-foiled compartments, displays dancers 
and musicians, and escutcheons of the arms of Courtenay and Lusignan. 
On the third appears a mounted knight, with an escutcheon charged with 
three crescents, also eight circular compartments with the arms of Burgundy, 
Courtenay, Dreux, and the following coat. Or a cross moline gules a 
bend mrt. These basins appear to have been used in pairs, possibly for 
washing the hands after meals. See De Lahorde, Notice of Enamels in 
the Louvre ; Glossary, under Bacins, The fine examples exhibited were 
formerly at Rome, in the Museum at the Collegio Romano. 

By Sir Thomas R. Gage, Bart. — An exquisite folding devotional tablet 
of silver gilt, with fourteen subjects painted in enamel, in the style de- 
signated translucent on relief. The subjects are, the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Flagellation, Our Lord bearing 
the Cross, the Crucifixion, the Taking down from the Cross, the Descent 
to Hades, the Resurrection, the Assumption, and the Coronation of the 
Virgin, Within one of the leaves are seen St. Anne and the Virgin, 
St. Catherine, and St. Margaret. The dimensions, when entirely opened, 
are 5i inches, by 3 inches. Sir Thomas stated that this beautiful tablet 
was purchased in Portugal by his father. Mr. Franks considers it to be 
of French art, date about 1350, A smaller folding tablet with enamels 
in similar style and mounted in silver gilt, was in the Arundel Collection, 
and afterwards in the Duchess of Portland’s Museum ; it is figured in the 
Archmologia, vol. xii. p. 332, 

By the Rev. J. F. Russell. — Three sculptures in ivory. The moiety of a 
small devotional folding tablet, date about 1300, representing the Cruci- 
fixion. — A devotional folding tablet, with subjects from the History of Our 
Lord, date about 1320. The introduction of the English rose and some 
other features might lead to the supposition that this sculpture was executed 
in England, It was in the late Mr, Pugin’s collection. — A very remarkable 
group, representing the three Marys ; date about 1400. Another group 
from the same composition, part of an altar-piece possibly, ovritahle, is in 
Mr. Rohde Hawkins^ collection. This last represents St. Peter cutting off 
the ear of Malchus. 
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Mrs. Alexander Kerr presented to the Instiiute nine photographs of 
mediseyal plate, ivories, and choice art-examples in continental collections^ 
including subjects of exquisite workmanship and taste. 

33y Mr. Albert Way. — Representations of an enseigne or pilgrim’s badge 
{signaculum) of lead, in form of an ampulla or small bottle, with a loop or 
ear at each side, by which such objects were attached to the hat or the 
dress. It is here figured from sketches by M. Felix Devigne, of Ghent 



Leaden amjpuZ?a, found in tile Netherlands. 
Original size. 


author of the valuable work on Costume, entitled ‘‘Vade-Mecum du 
Peintre.” The original badge is in the collection of the Abb6 Frechon at 
Arras. On one side appears an escutcheon of the symbols of Our Lord’s 
Passion ensigned with a crown, over which is the monogram IHS. On 
tile other appears “ Notre Dame de Boulogne,” the Virgin in a ship, holding 
a rose, and with a lighted candle at each end of the ship. The Virgin 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer was an object of great veneration, especially by 
mariners ; another pilgrim’s sign with her image maybe seen in Mr. Roach 
Smith’s Collectanea, vol. i, pi. 33.^ The pilgrim in Piers Plowman wore 
‘‘an hundred of ampulles ” affixed to his hat as signs of his travels to 
many distant shrines ; the ampulla, originally perhaps obtained only at 
Rheims, was the form in which these curious tokens were distributed at 
Canterbury and several other places. Examples of the “ pilgrim’s pouch” 
have been noticed in this Journal, vol. vii. p. 400, vol. xiii. p. 132.^ 

By Mr, J. G. Waller. — A rubbing of a curious miniature Sepulchra 
Brass, in the private chapel of the Superior of the Bdguinage at Bruges. 
It is a plate, measuring 17 in. by 10-| in., representing a young female in 
a flowing robe and mantle, with a kerchief over her head, and a harhe 


* Tlie " Histoire de N. Dame de Bou- 
logne ” was published by Antoine Leroj^, 
and has gone through many editions. 
The boat in which the Virgin is placed 
is sometimes accompanied by two angels. 

^ See also Gardner’s Dunwicli, pi. 3, 
p. 66; Mr. Roach Smith’s Coll. Ant., 
vol ii. p. 4.7 ; and his Memoir in Journ. 


Brit. Archseol. Assoc, vol. i. p. 200; Mr 
John Gough Nichols’s Pilgrimages to 
Walsingham and Canterbury, p, 70, and 
the various found in the Seine 

a,t Paris, figured by M. Porgeais in his 
‘‘ Notice sur des plomhs histories;” Paris 
1858, p. 80. 
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covering her chin. Over her left arm hangs a sacliety possibly an aulmonUrey 
or the forel enclosing some devotional book. A scroll proceeding from her 
united hands is thus inscribed, — Mater * Jhesu • ora * pro * nobis — ; around 
the margin is the following inscription, hieb * legh-iet * jonovbawb * 

GRIELE • VAN * BVWESGVERE * F * IAS * DIB • STAEBP * INT ’ lAER * 0000 ‘ X * VP . 
DEN XIX ' DACH ‘ IN ' MEYB. The figure measures only 11 J inches in height. 
This memorial is figured in the Annales de la Societe d ’Emulation de 
Bruges, 1852 ; it is there observed that the omission of the M. in the date, 
and the comparatively unskilful execution of the word after stabbf (died), 
appear to indicate that the latter portion of the legend was engraved by a 
second hand. The trailing vine in the field of the engraving is conjectured 
to be allusive to the Wyngaert (vineyard), a name anciently used to 
designate the Beguinage, but the writer states that it must remain doubtful 
whether Griele Van Ruwescuere was a sister of that establishment. He 
supposes that this memorial, and an incised slab with two figures in 
costume of an earlier period, in the centre of which the plate is afiSxed, 
may have been removed to the oratory of the Mother Superior from an 
adjoining church rebuilt in the sixteenth century. In this interesting 
little plate peculiar details will be recognised, familiar to the English 
collector of Sepulchral Brasses, as shown in examples in this country at 
Lynn, St. Albans, Newark, &c., considered to be of Flemish workmanship. 
It has been figured in the last volume of this Journal, p, 394, through the 
kindness of Mr. Weale of Bruges, in whose forthcoming work on the 
Brasses and Slabs of Northern Europe and France it will he found more 
fully noticed,® 

Mediaeval Seals, — By Mr. Charles Spence : — impression from the 
matrix of the seal of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity at Walsoken, 
Norfolk, in possession of Mr. Cocks, at Hatfield Broad Oak. The seal, of 
pointed-oval form, bears a representation of the Trinity under a canopy of 
shrine work ; below is an escutcheon charged with a chalice, within which 
is placed a paten. The legend, in black letter, is as follows, — Sigillum * 
hospitalis • sante * trinitatis : de • Walsokyn. This house is not mentioned 
in the Monasticon ; Bloinefield gives some account of it in the History of 
Norfolk, vol. ix. p. 129, and of the remarkable indulgences granted by 
several Popes to the fraternity ; he describes also a seal of the Hospital, 
but wholly different from that exhibited. 

February 3, 1860. 

The Lord Bratbrooke, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Lord Talbot de Malahidb communicated the satisfactory progress 
effected, as he confidently hoped, with respect to the question of Treasure- 
trove in Ireland. He had addressed a Memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury on the subject, and a favourable reply had recently been received, 
accompanied by a statement from the Queen’s Eememhrancer in Scotland, 
Mr. Henderson, regarding the recent concessions made in that country, and 
the course of proceeding now authorised there by the Government, Lord 
Talbot had moreover been requested to obtain the opinion of the Royal 

6 This valuable series of engraved Sepulchral Brasses. Subscribers’ names 
memorials existing on the Continent will are received by Mr. W, H. Weale, 15, 
range with Messrs. Waller’s English Eenmai'k Grove, Barnshury, London. 
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Irish. Academy as to the advisability of following the same course in Ireland. 
The matter had been laid before the Council of the Academy, by whom 
the plan had been cordially approved ; and Lord Talbot entertained the 
hope that a speedy adjustment of the question might now be hopefully 
anticipated, by the extension of favourable concessions on the part of the 
Crown to the whole of the United Kingdom, as had already been so 
satisfactorily obtained in Scotland.^ 

The Rev. W. J, CopPARn,of Plympton, Devon, referring to the numerous 
so-called Druidical remains in Dartmoor, and their interest as compared 
with similar monuments in Cumberland and Westmoreland, which the 
members of the Institute had recently had the opportunity of examining, 
stated the necessity of exerting some conservative influence to rescue from 
mischievous injuries even these rude memorials in such remote districts, 
‘‘ The last time ” (Mr. Coppard observed) ‘‘ I had an opportunity of indulging 
in a ramble among these interesting remains on the Moor, I had the satis- 
faction of saving a good example of an avenue or parallelithon from utter 
destruction. It was at Trowlsworthy, near Shaugh. A party of navvies were 
employed in cutting a small ditch for a water-course. The wild tract 
around is pastured by sheep, &;c., so that it became necessary to make 
little footways, hardly to be called bridges, for the cattle as well as the 
shepherds. To save the trouble of getting materials at a very trifling dis- 
tance, the men were carrying off some of the stones from the avenue which 
was near at hand, and had blasted some of them with gunpowder. Portu- 
nately the work of destruction had only just begun ; I took upon myself to 
stop this mischievous proceeding, and hastened to my friend Admiral Wool- 
combe, the owner of the property. He thanked me for what I had done, 
and immediately despatched peremptory orders to prevent any similar 
damage in future.*' 

Lord Ebaybrooke then gave a very interesting relation of the results of 
his recent excavations at Chesterford, describing numerous antiquities 
which be bad kindly brought for examination, with drawings by the skilful 
pencil of Mr. Youngman, of Walden. A full account of these discoveries 
will be given hereafter. 

A memoir on Posy Rings was then read, by Mr. Edmund Waterton, P.S. A, 
It has been printed in this Journal, vol. xvi., p. 307. 

Mr. P. T. Dollman offered some observations on Domestic Architecture 
in Scotland, in explanation of a large series of interesting drawings which 
he exhibited on this occasion. He pointed out the leading features of 
design and execution in which the examples of Mediaeval Architecture in 
Scotland differ, as contrasted with those in our own country. Mr. D oilman 
noticed the peculiarities regarding the prevalent form of the arch at various 
periods ; the pointed arch is unknown among the architectural monuments 
of North Britain, whilst the circular-headed arch was retained almost to 
the latest times, and great difficulty has thus arisen in fixing with precision 
the dates of certain buildings. The four-centred arch is nowhere found. 
Some of the features of detail, the buttresses, A;c., in Scottish architecture 
may seem deficient in delicacy of design, hut all these features are found 
well suited to the requirements of the climate. Among the numerous 
interesting buildings illustrated by the drawings exhibited, which have 


^ See the account of the course now authorised by the Treasury hi Scotland, 
in this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 196. 
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been prepared for his work on Domestic Architecture, in course of publi- 
cation,® Mr Dollman specially directed attention to the varied and beautiful 
features of the palace and church at Linlithgow. In the latter a singular 
feature deserves notice. It is a window of the class usually designated low- 
side windows, in a very unusual position, at the west end of the south aisle. 

Mr. Gr. V. Du Notbr sent an account of certain sepulchral memorials in 
Ireland, accompanied by careful drawings of the most remarkable examples. 
They consisted of incised cross-slabs and tomb-stones, which he described as 
Anglo-Horman. 1. The tomb of Hobert de Sardelowe, in the graveyard 
of the Black Abbey or house of Dominican Priars at Kilkenny, It bears 
a cross, of which the limbs and extremities of tlie shaft are trefoiled ; on one 
side of the shaft is the following inscription lengthways, — ^ mester : 
ROBEBD : DE : SARDBLOVE ; GIT * lOI : DEV : DE ’ SA ALMB : BIT • MEROI ’ PAT’ 
n’r. This is the memorial probably of Robert de Serdeli or Schardelowe, 
os the name is written variously, canon of the cathedral of St. Canice, Kil- 
kenny, about 1245 — 50. The family were anciently settled in Norfolk. 
This cross-slab is figured in Mr. Prim’s memoir on the discovery of ancient 
tombs at the Dominican Abbey, in the Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Society, vol. i. p. 455. — 2. A cross-slab, found in Prior Street, Kilkenny, 
inscribed Hio iaoet taltervs olvhy or cdvay, and figured in Mr. Prim’s 
memoir, p. 457 ; he assigns its date to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. There appears to be a mark of contraction over the o in the 
name, which possibly has not hitherto been correctly read. — 3. A cross-slab 
in the churchyard of Fethard, co. Wexford, thus inscribed upon the cham- 
fered edge — ^ THOMAS DE ANGAYNE GIST ICI DEV DE SA ALME EIT MEROI 
AMEN • Date, the close of the thirteenth century. The late Mr. Kemble, 
as Mr. Du Noyer stated, informed him that a brother of the Order of the 
Hospitalers so named, had, as he believed, come over to Ireland about that 
period to make a visitation of certain establishments of the Order, and he 
conjectured that this might he his memorial. — 4, A very singular slab, with 
a very rich cross flory, and above, as if issuing behind the head of the cross, 
are two busts, a male and a female head in relief, sculptured in a recessed 
space under a kind of irregular canopy. It was found in the graveyard of 
the old church at Bannow, co. Wexford, and is inaccurately figured, Trans. 
Kilkenny Soc., vol. 1., p. 194. At the sides of the shaft of the cross is 
the following inscription in black letter, — Hie iacet ioanes colfer qui obiit 
anno d’ni . . ccc . . anna siggin que obiit .... quoru’ a’iabus propicietur 
. . . amen. The name Culfer is still very common in Wexford ; Siggin 
is no longer found in that county, the last of the name having died about 
fifty years since, hut it occurs in other parts of Ireland, and also the local name 
Sigginstown, <fcc. Another memorial, similar in the introduction of the 
busts of the deceased above the cross, was found at Trim, co. Meath, and is 
noticed in this Journal, vol. ii., p. 91, where is also figured a memorial 
at Bredon, Worcestershire, which presents the like feature in its design.® 
Mr, Du Noyer assigns the date of the tomb of John Golfer to the close 
of the fourteenth century. Spaces were left blank, and the dates of 
deaths never inserted. — 5. A slab of dark-coloured slate at Jerpoint Abbey, 
the figure represented by incised lines ; the head in low relievo, sculptured 


® Analysis of Ancient Domestic Arcbi- 
tectnre in Great Britain ; by F, T. Doll- 
man and J. R. Johbina j London, Masters : 
in numbers each containing four plates, 


9 See also some cross-slabs, &c., in 
which, the head or bust of the deceased 
appears over the cross. Cutts’ Manual 
of Sepulchral Slabs, pi. 31, 67, 69. 
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out of the thickness of the slab, and not projecting above its surface. Mr. 
Bu Noyer assigns the date to the close of the thirteenth century. It will 
be seen that immediately over the head there is a square cavity (see 
woodcut) in which, as he conjectured, might have been affixed a brass plate, 
or some accessory to the staff in the right hand of the effigy, such as 
a gonfanon or small banner. This is, however, improbable ; it is difficult 
to explain the intention of this receptacle, in which a relic, or some object 
connected with the deceased, may have been placed. The cists cut out of 
the rock near St. Patrick’s Chapel, at Hey sham, Lancashire, appear to 
present a feature in some degree analogous ; we there find, at the head 
of coffin-shaped cavities, of which some are fashioned according to me- 



Incised SlalD of Slate at Jerpoint Abbey, co. Kilkenny. 

Lcngtli, 6 ft. ; width at the head,'2 ft. 7 in. 

diseval usage to fit the head and shoulders, small rectangular depositories, 
of which the intention has not been explained. The costume of the effigy 
here figured is curious ; the tight tunic or cote-Jiardie of the times of 
Edward II. and Edward III. was frequently buttoned down the front, as 
shown, among many examples, in the miniature bronze figure. of William of 
Hatfield, on the tomb of Edward III. in Westminster Abbey. On this 
slab at Jerpoint, however, two rows of buttons appear, and a singular little 
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garment, resembling a short smock-frock, reaching only to the girdle, 
which, according to the fashion of the period, encircles the hips, not the 
waist. The tight hose and long pointed toe are familiar features of the 
costume of the period ; and some kind of hood is doubtless here represented, 
possibly dropped on the neck, and forming a roll like a collar, but the 
details of the head and its covering are not very intelligible. Unfortunately, 
the upper portion of the object held in the right hand is defaced. The 
costume being wholly secular, although scarcely to be designated military, 
this object, which at first sight is somewhat cruciform in appearance, is 
probably a spear provided with a cross-bar, like the mora of the Eoman 
mnabulum^ or hunting spear. Two good examples of such spears, but of 
an earlier period, are figured in the catalogue of Mr, Roach Smith’s 
Museum, p. 103 ; another, found at Nottingham, is figured in this Journal, 
vol viii., p. 425. The spear, with one or more short transverse bars at the 
head, appears frequently in illuminations of the Anglo-Saxon and later 
times, and many examples will be found in Mr. Hewitt’s Arms and 
Armour in Europe. Compare Hefner, Div. I. pi. 33. We have not found 
instances of such a weapon, probably used in the chase, at the period 
to which the curious memorial at Jerpoint Abbey may he referred. 

A short report of recent results of the excavations at Urioconium was 
received from Dr. Henry Johnson. The Roman street marked mm, in Mr. 
Hillary Davies’s plan (engraved for this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 266) has been 
traced for about 300 feet, to the extreme limits of the ground which, with 
the Duke of Cleveland’s sanction, has been placed under the control of the 
Excavations’ Committee. The street runs parallel to the building L, which 
appears to have formed the exterior face of the mass of buildings of which 
the hypocausts were a part, and in which it is supposed that an extensive 
establishment of baths, public and private, existed. The small chamber H, 
in which there were numerous hollow flue-tiles arranged along the wall, has 
been cleared ; it was, as it is believed, a calidarium. On the east side 
excavations have also been carried out, and the furnace where the fire was 
made for heating the hypocaust has been shown. The hypocausts e, f, &:c., 
have been more fully cleared, and are now well shown. In the space 
between e and h another hypocaust has been opened, in which part of the 
suspensiira has been preserved, being formed of a layer of concrete, about 
10 inches thick, supported by pillars still in situ. On the north face of this 
part of the buildings, fronting the Old Wall,” tesselated work has been 
found, forming a decorative pattern on the vertical surface of the wall, in like 
manner as in another part of these buildings ; a mode of decoration which 
does not appear to have been found elsewhere in this country. It is noticed 
in Mr. Wright’s Guide to the Ruins, p. 84, Dr. Johnson gave a brief 
notice of some other details, and of numerous coins, volsellce, and various 
ornaments ; also of the iron tire of a wheel which had been found, with 
the iron work of the nave, in a fair state of preservation. The tire measures 
nearly 3 feet in diametei', and is unusually narrow. Dr. Johnson stated 
that a second donation of fifty guineas had been received from Mr, Botfield, 
in furtherance of these interesting explorations. 

Antiquities Kxxis nf Art C^pbthitcif. 

Ry Mr. HnaH MoKie, of Carlisle : — A drawing of an inscription found 
during the previous month at Carlisle, in excavations for the new Journal 
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office, Englisli Street. It is the lower portion of a plain tablet, upon 
which, in a slightly recessed panel, the following words may be read : — 

LVCA 

PRAEP ALAE AVGVSTAE 
PETBIANAE TGRQ M 0 R 
D D 

This fragment is of considerable interest, as the learned historian of 
the Roman Wall, Dr. Collingwood Bruce, remarked, on account of the 
mention of the ala Peiriana, which appears to have been stationed at 
Petriana, on the line of the Roman Wall. ‘^The first notice of this ” 
(Dr. Bruce observed) is in the tabula honestce missionis, found near 
Stannington, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 1761, and known as the 
Riveling rescript. (See Camden’s Brit. ed. Gough, vol. i. p. 263.) It is 
dated in the 8th Trihunatus of Hadrian, A.n. 124. The troops mentioned 
in it were under Platorius Nepos, of whom many traces occur on the 
Romam Wall. Again, in the Notitia, we find, next after the 1st cohort 
of Dacians at Amboglanna, — ‘ Prsefectus alee Fetriane Petrianis.^ As 
Cambeck Port, now Walton House, is the first Station that we know to the 
west of Amboglanna, this has been generally supposed to be the Petriana 
of the Notitia. No inscriptions, however, mentioning the ala Petriana, 
have there been found. The only inscription known to Horsley, mentioning 
this ala, was one seen by Camden at Old Penrith, but which was lost before 
Horsley’s time. He gives it thus, in extenso, — Gaduno XJlpius Trajanus 
emeritus aim Petrianse Martius faciendum procuravit. (Brit. Rom. p. 273.) 
No other inscription mentioning this body was discovered until the curious 
cutting on the limestone quarry at Bankhead near Lanercost, found last 
year,— 

I • BRYTYS 
DEC AL PET. 

which may be thus read — J. Brutus deeurio aim Petrianse. The clearness 
and correct form of the letters in the inscription newly found at Carlisle, 
are remarkable. There are no ligatures. On these accounts we may assign 
it to an early date. 

There are some other points well deserving of notice. In no inscription 
previously known had this ala been denominated Augusta, torquata, 
or milliaria, or been said to consist of Roman citizens. I would venture 
a conjecture that after the date of this inscription the ala diminished in 
numbers, and that the new recruits were not all Roman citizens. The 
station at Walton House is a small one. Mr. Maclauchlan, in the Survey 
of the Wall, gives it as containing 2 J acres. This is too small for a 
milliary ala, 

“ This, it is believed, is the first time that the epithet torquata has been 
found upon an inscription in this country. Orellius gives only one instance 
(No. 516), at Attidium in Umbria, and it is singular that it relates to the 
same ala Petriana, but there denominated — milliah • o * b * bis tobqvatae. 
Pabretti cites an inscription with the name— pbaef • alae • moesicae • 
FELicis ^ TOKQVATAE, the epithet, he observes, being of great rarity. There . 
can be no doubt that it implied a distinction for some act of special valour ; 
and the torque is supposed to have been chiefly used by the natives of Western 
Europe. The horse soldiers attached to the legions were chiefly auxiliaries, 
and though this ala consisted of Roman citizens, they may have been 
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Graulsj or of some other tribe among whom the fashion of the torque pre- 
vailed/’ The interesting tablet kindly communicated by Mr. McKie, will 
be figured in the forthcoming ‘‘ Corpus Inscriptionum” of the Roman Wall, 
to be published through the liberality of the Duke of Horthumherland. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. — A bronze blade, of com- 
paratively unusual occurrence in the North of England, found in draining 
at , Carbarn, Northumberland. Its length is 7i inches. A long rivet 
remains, one. of those by which the handle was attached. — A bronze 
socketed celt, in unusually fine preservation, found at Hesleyside, Northum- 
berland ; and another socketed celt, of a type rarely found in the North, 
resembling that found near Brighton church, and figured in Sussex Arch. 
Coll, vol. ii., p. 268, fig. 12. ' An example of this form, found at Bath, is 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s Museum at Alnwick, and specimens have 
occurred in Jersey and in Normandy, but it is believed that the type is 
extremely rare in the Northern counties. The celt exhibited was disinterred 
with Roman remains at Chester-le-Street, Durham, 

By the Rev. Hugh Jones, D.D., Rector of Beaumaris, — Three Roman 
third brass coins, found in an encampment at Llanvihangel-Tin-Sylwy, in 
Anglesea, called Bwrdd Arthur, in the parish of Llangoed, overlooking Red 
Wharf Bay. They were picked up by a boy who was rambling over the 
heights. The fortified works at this spot are curious ; the stronghold is 
surrounded by a kind of rude stockade, formed of small slabs of stone set 
edgeways on their ends, and now much broken. Two of the coins appeared 
to be of Carausius, one of them with the reverse salvs. avg. They are, 
however, in a very defaced condition. 

By Lord Braybrooke. — A gold ring, found in 1844, at the seat of the 
late Lord E. Grodolphin Osborne, on Gogmagog Hills, near Cambridge, and 
recently presented to Lord Braybrooke by the Duke of Leeds. The setting 
is (as supposed) a burnt cornelian, of oblong hexagonal form, engraved with 
a flower or little branch, surrounded by the legend, mise vivas. The hoop 
is of irregularly multangular form, six-sided. Weight, 131 grains. The 
Greek name Misa was that of a mystic being in the Orphic Mysteries, 
perhaps the same as Cyhele ; and it here occurs, doubtless, as the proeno- 
men of some Roman lady to whom the giver of the ring wished long life. 
The names Mesa, Messia, Musa, Misella, cfec., occur in inscriptions given by. 
Gruter. Several similar examples of inscriptions have been described in Mr. 
Waterton’s Memoir on Posy Rings in this Journal, vol. xvi. pp. 307, 308. — 



Chinese Gold Ring, found 
in Ireland. 


A gold ring, stated to have b een found in a peat-bog nearLurgan, co. Armagh, 
in March last. (See woodcuts). The weight is 234 grains. The discovery 
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in Ireland of this object, undoubtedly of Chinese origin, and apparently of 
no great antiquity, may be classed with the singular discoveries of seals of 
Chinese porcelain in that country, of which examples have been noticed in 
this country. It may also deserve remark, that pieces of the perforated 
Chinese currency, called cash, of sonorous base, metal, and of comparatively 
recent date, have occurred in Ireland on several occasions. One of these 
is figured by Yallancey, Coll. Hib. iv. p. 32, and in Camden^s Brit. edit. 
Gough, vol. iv. p. 232. 

By Mr. C. H. PmmAY. — Drawings of some interesting sculptured relics 
found at Carlisle Cathedral and at Lanercost Priory, Cumberland. The 
first is the head of a cross, found in the south clerestory wall of the nave, 
at Carlisle ; it is a fragment of stone, about 4 inches in thickness, and 
about 2 feet 4 inches square, carved on both sides with a cross patde. The 
second is a diminutive cofiSn-slab, with a cross fiory in relief, and a pair of 
shears at the dexter side of the shaft. The chamfered edges of the slab 
are moulded, and carved with the nailhead ornament. This memorial, 
which doubtless marked the burial-place of a young girl, measures only 
21 inches in length, and was found at Carlisle in the cemetery near the N. W. 
angle of the north transept, in 1854. Lastly, part of the shaft of a cross, 
now placed in the crypt at Lanercost. It bears an inscription, now im- 
perfect, part of the stone having been defaced, through its being used as a 
gravestone. It appears from an entry in the handwriting of Lord William 
Howard in the Chartulary of Lanercost at Haworth, that this relic was 
dug up in his time on the green before the church, and that the inscription 
was then perfect, as follows ; — ‘Anno ab incarnatione Mocxnii. et vii. anno 
interdict’ optinente sedem apo’cam Innocent, HI. imperante in Alemania 
Othon’ regnante in Prancia Phiiippo Joh’e in Anglia Will’mo in Scot, 
facta est hec crux.^ — It was subsequently fixed in the wall of a barn near 
the Priory. The length of the fragment is 4 feet 7 inches. It has been 
figured by Lysons, Hist, of Cumb. p. ccij. 

By Mr, K. PHiiiLiPS.— Several specimens of mediceval and cinquecento 
jewelry; also a stirrup of pure Mexican silver, a relic of the luxurious display 
of the Spanish cavaliers in South America. 

Mebijeval Seals.— By Mr. W. P. Veekon An impression of the Privy 

Seal {sigillum secretum) of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, taken 
among the plunder of his camp after the fatal battle of Granson in 1476. 
The matrix, of solid gold, undoubtedly the most elaborate and remarkable 
example of the period now existing, is preserved in the Public Library in 
Lucerne, having been part of the spoils allotted to that canton after the 
memorable conflict with the Burgundian army. This admirable example of 
sphragistic art has been figured, on a reduced scale, in the Trdsor de 
Numismatique ; Sceaux des Grands Peudataires, pi. xvii. fig. 2, where the 
Duke’s Great Seal is also given. The silver seal of Anthony, Bastard of 
Burgundy, brother of Charles the Bold, which had likewise been preserved 
from the spoils of Granson, has been figured in this Journal, vol. xv. 
p. 347, from the original matrix in the PuWic Library at Zurich. 

By Mr. C. Spence. — An impression from a matrix in possession of 
Mr. Cocks, Hatfield Broad-Oak, Essex, being the seal of the Hospital of 
tho Holy Trinity, Walsoken, Norfolk. The device is the usual repre- 
sentation of the Trinity, under a canopy of tabernacle-work, and beneath 
is an escutcheon charged with a chalice, and a disc, probably the paten, 
placed within it. The inscription around the seal, which is of pointed-ovai 
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form, is as follows (in black letter) — Sigillu ; bospital* : Sante : trinitat’ : 
de : Walsokn. Date, early in the fifteenth century. Blomefield has col- 
lected many particulars relating to this hospital, and the extraordinary 
indulgences granted by several popes to its benefactors. Hist. Norf. vol. ix. 
p. 129. See also Taylor’s Index Mouast. p. 61. The common seal of the 
brethren and sisters there given is wholly different to that now noticed. 




PaxMQ, near Lindfield, Sussex. 

From a photograph by Sir T. Maryon Wilson, Bart. 






SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, RELATING TO THE HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY. Published by the Sussex Archajo- 
logical Society, vol. xi. London : John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, 1859. 

We have here an agreeable proof of the continued activity of a Society 
which has made itself an enduring name, and taken a very prominent place 
among associations of its kind. Without further remark we will proceed 
to call the attention of our readers to the contents of the volume, premising 
only our due acknowledgments and thanks to the Gommittee of the Sussex 
Archseological Society, for having, as on former occasions, allowed us the 
use of the woodcuts which illustrate our notice of this addition to their 
series of annual publications. 

‘‘ Paxhill and its neighbourhood ; with extracts from the Manuscripts of 
the Wilson family,” is the title of a contribution by Mr. Blencowe, Pax- 
hill is the name of a house in the parish of Lindfield, about two miles 
north-east of the Hayward’s Heath station. It was built near the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was the residence of the Board family, whose 
descendants by the female line are the present proprietors. It ranks among 
several good examples of the domestic architecture of that period in the 
county. Of one of them, Danny, we gave, by permission of the Sussex 
Archseological Society, a print in our last volume ; and we are now enabled 
by the like favor to place before our readers one of Paxhill, from a photo- 
graph by Sir Thomas M. Wilson, Bart. Though this house is smaller than 
Danny and some of the others, the difference in size is in some measure 
compensated for by its situation and aspect. Unlike most of the contem- 
porary houses in the county, it occupies an elevated site and fronts towards 
the west. Such,” observes Mr. Blencowe, it is well known, is not 
generally the case with our houses of that ago : most of them lie imme- 
diately under the Downs, and look to the north and east. Shelter was, of 
course, in some degree, their object ; but there was a prevalent notion in 
those days, and long afterwards, that the south wind brought sickness on 
its soft wings, and that the north and east winds were the liarhingers of 
health, which probably had much more to do with it. Tusser, in his Five 
Hundred points of Good Husbandry, says, 

^ The south, as unkind, draweth sickness too near ; 

The north, as a friend, maketh all again clear" 

‘‘ Hentzner, a German, who visited England in those days, speaking of 
Oxford, observes, ^ Its site is wholesome, being situated in a plain, encom- 
passed with hills, and shaded with woods, so as to he sheltered from the 
sickly south on the one hand, and from the blustering west ; hut open 
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to tlie east, ttat Wows serene weather, and to the north, that preventer of 
corruption.’ This idea prevailed at least a century later. In a wo k 
puhUshed in 1655, called ‘EeaWs lOTjprocmeMt, wnttenhy that ever-famous 
Womas Moffat, doctor in physic,’ this passage occurs = Consider any 
house or city is situated ; for the air is qualified accordi g y. 
placed south-east, south, and south-west, and he hindered from all northein 
blasts, by opposition of hills, they have neither sweet water nor who esome 
air.’ We wiU not follow the doctor through his hst of diseases incident to 
these respective winds, but merely mention 'catarrhs in 
sions in children, as amongst the most prevalent.” The paper is il ustrated 
also by engravings of some other houses of about the sanie period in tUat 
neighbourhood, namely, Holmesdale in Retching from a photopaph by Sir 
Thomas M. Wilson ; Chaloners in Lindfield from a drawmg by Miss 
Wilkinson ; and another old timher house in the same place. Ohaloners, or 



Chaloners in Lindfield, Sussex. 
l?rom a drawing by Miss Wilkinson, 


which we avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us of giving a print, 
derived its name from a family settled at Lindfield in the fifteenth century ; 
it may probably he referred to the time of James I. On the chimney-piece 
in one of the rooms are the arms of that faniily> a cheveron arg. between 
3 mascles or. At a later period the Chaloners became possessed of the 
mansion of Kenwards in Lindfield, as well as that of Broadhurst in 
Horsted Keynes, and of Stantons and Chapel Hayes in Chiltington, all in 
Sussex. Holmesdale, though now reduced to a farm-house, was in its best 
days the residence of an ancestor of Sir Thomas M. Wilson. By the aid 
of papers in that gentleman's possession, Mr. Blencowe has given us further 
memoirs of this branch of the Wilson family, from the time when J ohn 
Wilson, a lawyer, son of another John Wilson, of Tockwith near York, 
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first settled in Sussex, to' the late Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, of TYhom 
some memoirs were published in vol. ix. of the Sussex Archaeological 
Collections. These earlier notices of the family are by no means devoid of 
interest, and serve to illustrate the manners and social usages of those 
times. The first settler in this southern county had to establish his preten- 
sions to gentility against the disparaging allegations of some persons of 
inferior condition, whose dishonest practices he had stopped. We learn too 
how the manor of Eastbourne, which became the favorite residence of his 
successor, was enhanced by the wrecks off Beachy Head, and by the large 
number of wheatears taken there, these birds being then esteemed so great 
a delicacy that a few of them were an acceptable present to a king, and 
not without their effect in securing a favorable place in the royal memory. 
The Iddnapping of a younger son of a baronet and sending him as a slave 
to Jamaica in 1695 is hardly less note-worthy than the appointment of a 
remote Yorkshire consin, though a layman, to the Deanry of Durham. 

Erom Mr. Blencowe also, jointly with Mr. Lower, we have some extracts 
from the Diary of a village Pepys, who flourished as a general shopkeeper 
at East Hothly about a century ago. Hecent as this is, the worthy trades- 
man presents an interesting view of the state of manners and intelligence 
in a retired part of the country at that time. In many respects it hears a 
remarkable resemblance to that of the previous century in a better condi- 
tion of life, and forms a curious link between the seventeenth century and 
the present. The influence, however, due to the occasional residence of a 
distinguished nobleman and statesman in the same village, is notto*be over- 
looked in estimating the social condition at that time of such persons as the 
diarist and his country neighbours. 

Mr. Martin, who has for many years resided at Pulborough and taken 
great interest in the Roman way which passed through the site of that 
village, has given the results of his observations and inquiries in regard to 
it, under the title of Some Recollections of a part of the ‘ Stane Street 
Causeway ' in its passage through West Sussex.’’ He has treated of it 
chiefly from Bignor Hill to the northern confines of the county, being the 
part best known to him. When briefly noticing its course through the 
woods between Halnaker and Bignor Hill, he mentions tumuli there likely, 
ho says, to be yet undisturbed ; and he suggests that they may contain 
interments like the very remarkable stone sarcophagus, in which were glass, 
pottery, and a pair of sandals, discovered some years ago at Avisford. 
He “ had the good fortune to see the sarcophagus figured in Dallaway’s 
History, with all its contents, a few days after the discovery. Every thing 
was then fresh, and in excellent order. The sandals were unbroken, and 
the leather so little decayed, as to admit of being handled. The cyst (in 
the Chichester Museum)" now so much mutilated, had a coffer-like lid, being 
counter sunk, like the lid of a common band-box, to the depth of two or 
three inches.” He considers that the four lamps, one of which stood on a 
bi’acket at each corner of the sarcophagus, were left burning when it was 
closed. The stone of which the sarcophagus was formed came, he thinks, 
from the escarpment of the sandstone overlooking the Weald, probably 
from Pulborough, where, he says, quarries worked by the Romans are 
still in existence. With regard to the Stane Street way, he proceeds : 

Emerging from the entanglements of the woods, and arriving at the top 
of the Downs, the ‘ way ’ is to he found apparently almost as perfect as 
when turned out of the hands of the workmen. The turf has sufficed to 
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preserve it from tlie wear of wind and weather ; and the outlines or pro- 
file of the work serve, most probably, as a type of all similar constructions 
under similar circumstances. Mr. Hawkins, of Bignor Park, has been 
so obliging as to furnish the writer with the draft of a section of it, as it 
appears on the crest of Bignor Hill. The ^ way ’ measures here about 
forty feet from side to side, bounded on each side by shallow ditches. 
Within these ditches there are three distinct platforms, the central one 
rising into a sharp vallum, on which it does not appear possible that more 
than two or three men could march abreast.^ This crest or vallum rises 
about ten feet above the surface of the surrounding country, the lateral 
platforms not so much as half the height. . . This arrangement ceases 

at the top of the Down, and the whole is bevilled off northward, and the 
greater part of the escarpment is passed over by a formed road of little or 
no elevation. But the triple elevation with a central vallum is resumed 
near the bottom of the hill, as the ‘ way ’ takes off eastward toward 
West Burton, is continued for about half a mile through the coppice, and 
then ceases again at the bottom of the hill as it enters the ploughed 
grounds.’* A woodcut of the section referred to illustrates the text. Mr. 
Hawkins, as we learn from a note, inclined to the opinion that the elevated 
ridge served for a line of scouts marching in single file. About one-third 
down the declivity of the Downs the road divides into two, or rather the 
main way sends off a branch that points directly to the Eoman pavement 
at Bignor, and disappears where the turf of the Downs ceases. The main 
line proceeds eastward to the ploughed fields about half-way between Bignor 
and West Burton, and then turns suddenly northward. It is traced through 
ploughed fields, and places where it would hardly be otherwise observable, 
by tbe reddish tint of the flint gravel used in its construction. In a coppice 
called the Grevatts it appears in the shape of a slightly elevated causeway. 
When Mr. Hawkins had some draining executed there some years ago, in 
a springy part of the slope, a wooden culvert was discovered, obviously put 
down to drain that part of the road when it was originally made, and to 
form a conduit of pure water. Mr. Hawkins lately had it dug up, and 
furnished Mr, Martin with the following description of it. “ The cover is 
lost, or rotted away, and does not appear to have been secured by nails ; 
the planks of the sides measure 16 feet in length, 11 inches in width, and 
4 ill thickness, and they were set 8 inches apart. The under side on 
which these planks rested was less perfect, and remains imbedded in the 
blue clay, the subsoil of the place. The plank of the sides is like bog oak, 
a state of preservation which it owes to the boggy nature of the soil, com- 
mon to the line of the escarpment, of which the Grevatts form apart” 
In a note the plank is said to have been in ‘‘ that semi-carbonised state we ■ 
observe in canoes and other^ nautical vessels found in swamps in various 
parts of the kingdom, and in the oak-trees imbedded in the silt of the 
levels of this county.** A description by Mr. Hawkins is also given of the 
rude kind of small platform on which the water passing through the culvert 
was discharged, and which consisted of flat boulders, pieces of sandstone 
and chalk. It is supposed to have been a drinking place, as the lower part 
of a small vase .vas found on the edge of it. Illustrative prints accom- 
pany both descriptions. " Eudely shaped tools, hammers, mallets, and one 
of spear-head shape, to be used as a trowel or a wedge, broken tiles and 


‘^Perhaps, with accoutrement??, two only.” 
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drain-pipes, were also discovered here.” At a distance of about 300 or 
400 yards were traces of the existence of a pottery or brick-yard. The 
way is then followed through Watersfield (where a considerable number of 
Roman coins were found about forty years ago) and Ooldwaltham to the 
camp at Hardham ; in which^ although much has been said of it, there is 
but little to engage the interest or regale the imagination of the antiquary. 
It is one of three earthworks which seem to have entered into the original 
plan of the Roman engineers, at equal distances between Bignor and 
Ockley — hospitiaf mmsiones, or castra cestim — resting-places for travellers, 
or more properly, if it was maintained as a military way only, temporary bar- 
racks for soldiers on the march/’ The greater part of this earth-work is still 
entire ; it measui’es 360 feet along the crest of the vallum, and contains an 
area of about an acre and a half. The railway cutting lately carried across 
it has verified the previous supposition, that it never contained any masonry, 
but it led to the finding of broken tiles and other evidences of human 
occupation. This Stane Street way passed through it. Before the cutting 
was made the ground was pretty well known to have been disturbed and 
rifled of any valuable contents it might have had. Much broken pottery 
has been found, some of which is figured in a plate illustrating this com- 
munication, and also a small urn or vase, of which we are happy to be able 
to give the woodcut.^ Its dimensions are not stated. These vessels were 



filled with black earth containing ashes, but all appeared to have been 
deprived of their contents. With these Mr. Martin obtained a brass fibula, 
which had probably been gilt, a flint arrow-head or two, and three coins 
(third brass) of the third or fourth century. About thirty years ago, in 
digging for the foundation of a mill-liouse near this spot, other pottery was 
found, which contained bones. Having reached an extensive bed of 
gravel it is impossible to determine exactly the direction of the way to 
Pulborough. Some vicinal ways are supposed to have existed, one of which 
passed by Wiggonholt, a neighbourhood remarkable for Roman remains. 
At Redford, near to that village, though in the parish of Storrington, a 


^ The characters scored upon this ves- 
sel, probably numerals, deserve notice. 
We are not aware that any graffiti of a 
similar description have hitherto been 
noticed, but they occur on Boman ves- 
sels recently found at Chesterford by 
Lord Braybrooke, and brought by him 


under the notice of our Society. In 
these, as on the urn figured above, the 
long irregularly traced S may be seen ; 
the marks possibly indicated the liquid 
contents, the sextarim, or the semicongius, 
or the portions of those measures which 
these vases contained. 
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mass of small coins, 1800 in number, all of them brass, was discovered in 
1855, loosely adhering by their own rust, and ranged in the manner of 
rouleaux, as if they had been packed in a box which had rotted away. 
They were in a bank near the surface by a spring that supplied a cottage 
with water. Some account of them was published in vol viii. of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, p. 277. A short distance from the present road 
leading from Wiggenholt to Pulborough, near a farm called Holm Street, is 
the remarkable object briefly described in Cartwright’s Hape of Arundel, 
p. 257, and considered to be the foundation of a mausoleum. Mr. Martin 
assisted at the discovery of it. The wall, which is nearly circular, and in 
all probability was once completely so, measures llj feet in thickness, and 
the area is about 40 feet in diameter. Of this he has given a woodcut, as 
better adapted to convey a correct idea of it than any description. Within 
the area have been found, according to Mr. Martin, some pieces of Italian 
tufa that may have formed part of a vaulted roof. About a furlong to the 
westward the remains of Homan habitations were discovered a few years 
ago ; and at about the same^^distance northward is Broomers Plill, where the 
four pigs of lead, mentioned in vol xvi. of this Journal, p. 26, were found.^ 
To the north of Broomers Hill, about half a mile, is Borough Harm, near 
which foundations of extensive buildings have been traced, and some frag- 
ments of a tessellated pavement and coloured stucco met with ; and at 
Nutbouriie, about a quarter of a mile eastward of the supposed ruins of a 
mausoleum, some fragments of a Roman building have been discovered. 
Leaving Pulborough, the main way seems to have taken the exact line of 
the present road from that place by Billinghurst to Slinfold, as it is shown 
on the Ordnance Map ; on which also are laid down most of the places 
above mentioned in describing the direction of the Stane Street way. A 
map prepared from that survey accompanies Mr. Martin’s communication. 

The Stane Street way, of which a very interesting portion has been 
here satisfactorily investigated by Mr. Martin, may be ranked among the 
most striking of the vestiges of Roman communication towards Londi- 
nium. It has been noticed by Camden, Aubrey, and other writers, and 
is the subject of a memoir by Mr. Bray, the Historian of Surrey, in the 
Archaeologia, vol. ix. p. 96 ; but it appears still to claim more minute inves- 
bgation by some experienced archsBologist. Prom the point north-^ast of 
Pulborough, where Mr. Martin’s survey terminates, the causeway proceeds 
tor upwards of 10 miles in a remarkably straight course ; it still forms the 
mam line of communication, and its excellent firm condition seems to indi- 
cate the care with which the original suh-strata had been laid. This track 
ixr approaches the boundary of Sussex, to the west of 

Warnham, butit is seenanew in adjacent parts of Surrey, and its unde- 
viatmg line is strikingly marked until it wholly disappears about a mile 
south of the headland occupied by the fine entrenchment of Anstiebury 
It would be here inappropriate to describe its further progress ; hut we can- 
not refrain from stating a curious fact, which may, we hope, stimulate local 
obsorrers to complete the investigation of this ancient causeway, so ably 
commenced by Mr. Martin. A few years since a considerable portion of 


3 "We may here notice a slight error of 
the press in Mr, Martin’s Memoir, in 
which the account of these pigs in the 
Gentleman s Magazine is cited as accom- 
panied by the initials J. T., dating from 


Greys. The signature should be J. I 
the communication was made, we believe,^ 
by the late Dr. Ingram, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and previously 
Bector of Rotherfield'Greys, Oxfordshire. 





The Old Ch-orch. HtLrstpiei3)oint. Susses;, destroyed ahoufc 1845. 
Prom a drawing in the possession of the Eev. C. H. Borrer. 
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the line, where it passes through lands long under the plough to the east 
of Anstiehury, was satisfactorily tracked out by a sagacious antiquary resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood. He noticed that in certain parts of the arable 
fields, in a direction north-east by south-west, a faint trail of white flints 
was perceptible about 20 yards in breadth, well known, however, to the 
cottager and the sportsman, who might require a fragment to strike a light 
in a district of the greensand formation, where no flint is elsewhere to be 
found. The singular clue thus presented led to the complete re-esta- 
blishment of the lost line of the Stane Street, where it traverses the culti- 
vated flanks of Leith Hill in the direction of Dorking. Occasionally lost 
in coppices, the course was with singular perseverance and acute observation 
followed up, perceptible only in the scattered fragments of chalk flints, 
spread over ridge and furrow, and presenting, so to speak, a sort of via 
lactea, when no other evidence of the presence of B-oman enterprise could 
be recovered. Local tradition, it may here be observed, alleges in regard 
to the Stane Street way, still for a considerable distance, as already stated, 
a road of great solidity and much frequented, that the old Romans made it 
by forming a line of labourers who passed from hand to hand baskets of 
flints from the chalk formation of Sussex, and by division of labour expe- 
dited the construction of this remarkable military way. A curious question 
might obviously arise, whether the operation commenced from its southern 
extremity on the coast, or from Londinium and N‘omo7nagus, or simulta- 
neously from both extremities. The Downs of Surrey would supply 
material as freely as the chalk hills of Sussex, and the skill of the geo- 
logist would probably now he baffled in the attempt to determine a question 
not devoid of interest to the antiquary. 

Mr. W. S. Ellis has contributed a memoir, chiefly genealogical, intitled 

Descent of the manor of Hurst-pierpoint, and of its Lords ; ” in which 
we have a sketch of the ancient family of Pierpoint, from whom the place 
derived the distinctive addition to its original name, Hurst, and also a 
pedigree showing a supposed connection between this family and that of 
Warenne. The genealogies of several other families that have been land- 
owners in Hurst-pierpoint are more or less noticed. Mr. Ellis must not be 
surprised, if his occasional speculations in the course of these genealogical 
disquisitions should dispose such of his readers as are at all critical to 
undervalue other portions of his memoir. Similarity in the names and 
arms of English and Horman families may, we think, be accounted for 
without assuming that high antiquity for the use of armorial bearings 
which he supposes. The ecclesiastical history of the parish is briefly intro- 
duced. We could have wished for more on the subject of the old church, 
which was taken down about 16 years ago. We avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded us to reproduce a print of it. What has become of the 
monuments that were in it is not mentioned. There were existing in Sir 
William BurrelPs time (1777) two sepulchral knightly effigies, representing, 
in all probability, two of the Pierpoints ; one of which should seem to have 
been removed from the church upwards of 30 years ago. According to Mr. 
Ellis and the authorities quoted by him, tbe old cliurch consisted of a nave, 
south aisle, small north transept, and two chancels, that ranging with the 
south aisle being called the Danny chancel : at the west end was a tower 
with a shingled spire, the form of which will be seen in the print. The 
roof (of the church internally we presume) was curiously ornamented 
with various devices, carved in wood, of lions, eagles, fleurs-de-lis, keys, 
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arrow-heads, portcullises, tnie-lovers’ knots, crowns, circular arches, com- 
nlsses dnquefoils, and the arms of the Pierpoint family.” Some of these 
Lvice’s seL as late as the fifteenth century. Under 
Danny chancel was an effigy, of which is giren a woodcut, that we avail 



EflB^y of the Thirteenth. Century. 


Formerly in the Danny Chancel in Hurstpierpoint Church, Sussex. 


ourselves of the permission given us to repeat ; but wo think there must ho 
some mistake in the representation, since the figure appears to he of the 
thirteenth century, in hood, hauberk, and cliauses of mail, yet -vYitli a siir- 
cote down to the waist only. A woodcut of another effigy, which was in 
the same chancel, also illustrates the memoir. This is the effigy which was 
removed from the old church several years before it was taken down. The 
woodcut of it was probably executed from one of Grimm's drawings. It 
appears to have been of the latter part of the fourteenth century or the 
beginning of the fifteenth. It lay on an altar tomb, on the sides of which 
hadbeen'^shields of arms. The charges, having been executed in colours 
only, had in Sir William Burrell’s time so far disappeared that little beside 
a lion rampant on one of the shields could be made out. This was the 
principal charge in the coat of the Pierpoints. The helmet, on which 
the bead of the effigy rested, also bore a lion for the crest. ^ This effigy 
had lost its arms and a considerable portion of its legs, and, judging from 
the woodcut, much of the detail had been worn away. The present church 
was built about sixteen years ago, after designs that were furnished by Sir 
Charles Barry. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Blaauw, though he has withdrawn from the 
editorship of these Collections, is among the contributors to the present 
volume. He has furnished a paper intitled The Defence of Sussex and 
the south coast of England from Invasion, considered by Queen Elizabeth’s 
Privy Councillors a.d. 1596.” It appears that in 1798, when there was 
reason to expect a descent on the southern coast, the Government was led 
to inquire into the measures of defence taken both before and after the 
Armada ; and various extracts from the archives of the state were directed 
to be made and reported to Henry Dimdas, then the confidential colleague 
of Pitt. These were printed for the use of members of the Government 
only, and the volume issued with an injunction that it should not be left 
.open to common inspection. It was intitled Keport on the Arrangements 
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whicL were made for the internal Defence of these Kingdoms, when Spain, 
by its Armada, projected the invasion and conquest of England ; and appli- 
cation of the wise proceedings of our ancestors to the present crisis of 
public safety.” A copy is in the Grenville Library, and of this Mi% Blaauw 
has availed himself, all the motives for reserve having long ago ceased, 
The immediate occasion of the consultation in 1596 was, that in the 
autumn of that year, being eight years after the failure of the Armada, a 
large Spanish fleet had arrived at Corunna, or the Groyne, as it was often 
called, and there were rumours of more ships being expected to join them, 
The presence of so numerous a fleet of a hostile power at a point so con- 
venient for the invasion of this country led to the assembling of the Privy 
Council of Elizabeth. The day of their meeting is not stated, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Blaauw it was probably on or shortly after the 13th of November. 
The Earl of Essex, who was then in the zenith of his favour at court and 
with the people, seems to have opened the matter, and propounded eleven 
queries as to what was the probable destination of the fleet, and, if an 
invasion or incursion were intended, wbat were the places most likely to be 
attacked, how they should be defended, and how the enemy, if a landing 
wore effected, should be resisted. On those queries Essex delivered his 
opinion, and was followed by Lord Burleigh, Lord Willoughby, Lord 
Burrough, Lord North, Sir William Knollys, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir 
George Carew. They had had the experience of 1588 to assist them, and 
the modes of defence and course of strategy proposed can hardly he read 
without interest at the present day, great as are the changes which the 
means and system of attack and defence have undergone. 

The Rev. Edward Turner has communicated an account of the Priory 
of Pynham or de Calceto, with some notices of the Priories of Tortington, 
llardham, and Leveminster, These were all alien priories : the first men- 
tioned was a house of Augustine Canons, situate by the long causeway 
which formed the eastern approach to the bridge over the Arun at Arundel. 
It was extra-parochial, hut locally in the parish of Lyminster. A small 
portion only of the building remains : it now forms a cottage, a view of 
which is one of the illiistrations of the communication. This priory owed 
its origin to Queen Adeliza. Her husband, Henry I., having seized the 
castle and Rape of Arundel on the defection of Hugh de Montgomerie, settled 
them on her as part of her dower. She survived him and married William 
de Albini ; and they made the castle their principal residence. One object 
in founding this religious house was, that prayers might be frequently said 
for the soul of Henry 1. It was one of those priories which wore suppressed 
at the instance of Wolsey, that he might apply their rcveinies towards the 
foundation of his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. His intention in this 
respect as regards Pynham was frustrated by his falling into disgrace with 
his royal master, who took the lands into his own hands. Eor some years, 
they continued vested in the crown, hut in 1607 they were granted to 
Anthony Browme Viscount Montague. Yet somehow the earlier muniments 
found their way to Oxford. Mr. Turner having learned from Tanner’s 
Notitia that in his day they were in the Ashmoleaii Museum, to which 
they had been bequeathed by Anthony a Wood, sought for them there, and 
found about thirty deeds, more or less perfect and legible, in a small box, 
with other monastic documents. Erom those deeds principally this more 
particular notice of the Priory than had before been published has been 
prepared. We avail ourselves of the opportunity with which we are favoured 
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to. reproduce the print of the common seal, whicL was taken from an 
engraving contained in a Book of Seals in the possession of Mr. Bellingham 



Common Seal of tlie Priory of Pynliam or de Calceto near Arundel. 

of Brighton. The matrix, formerly in Dr. Rawlinson’s collection, is in the 
Bodleian. Of Tortington and Leveminster or Ly minster 23riories there are 
yery brief notices ; hntof Hardham, formerly written Heryngham, we have 
rather more particulars, with two views of the interior and one of the 
exterior of what is supposed to have been the chapel ; but whether the 
building was really the chapel seems to us questionable. There is, however, 
some obscurity in the letter-press description of the remains that makes us 
suspend our judgment on the subject, The architecture appears to bo of 
the lancet period, and worthy of a more critical examination. 

Prom the Rev. Gr. M. Cooper we have a notice of certain Plea Rolls of 
the time of Edward IL, relating to the abbey of Bayham. They appear 
to he parts of the pleadings in three actions at law, brought by the Abbot 
for trespasses vi et armis. We apprehend that, like many of those having 
recourse to records of courts of law who are not lawyers, Mr. Cooper may 
have been misled by what was the formal part of the proceedings. It is 
not improbable that most of the violence from which he has drawn inferences 
so much to the detriment of the characters of the defendants existed only 
in the imagination of the pleader, and was alleged merely to justify the 
form of action as one of trespass et aTvnis, though there was less of 
iiction in such proceedings at that time than at a later period. In general 
there was as little truth in the degree of violence alleged, as there was in 
the amount of damage stated to have been suffered : both were left to he 
ascertained by the evidence. The smallest degree of force with which a 
trespass was committed was represented as an outrageous act, perpetrated 
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with some such murderous weapons as swords, stares, and knires. As the 
Abbot appears to have failed in all the actions, it is most likely that he was 
on each occasion in the wrong. 

Mr. Pigg has contributed a List of Sussex Tradesmen’s Tokens, which 
comprises a few that had escaped the researches not only of Snelling, hut 
also of Mr. Eoyne, whose recent work on the subject of Tradesmen's 
Tokens is the most comprehensive that has been published. As at the 
period when they were most prevalent they were issued by the principal 
tradesmen of almost every village, it is hardly to be expected that a com- 
plete list of those of any one county can be obtained. 

Some Notes and Queries conclude a volume which is not unworthy to 
take its place with the preceding publications of this spirited Society, to 
whom we wish a continuance of their well-deserved prosperity. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF THE TOWER ARMORIES. By John Hewitt, 
&c., &c. London : Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office, 1859. Royal 8vo. 

In an early volume of this Journal we took occasion to notice the useful 
Hand-book prepared by Mr. Hewitt, entitled, ** The Tower, its History, 
Armories, and Antiquities,” and published by authority of the Board of 
Ordnance in 1847.^ Since that time no slight advance has been made, 
not only in augmenting the National Collection, of which the volume before 
us presents a well-elaborated inventory, or in combining the curious relics 
found at the Tower in scientific and instructive classification, but still 
more in our general acquaintance with all the details of ancient Armour 
and Arms. To this increased knowledge of a subject, regarded with 
interest by a large class of archaeologists, the author of the little volume 
under consideration is justly entitled to be regarded as a principal con- 
tributor. We formerly invited attention to the first instalment of his 
detailed treatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe,” in which 
the subject was brought to the end of the thirteenth century,^ and we now 
anxiously anticipate the appearance, too long deferred, of the continuation, 
comprising the period from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 

The “ Official Catalogue ” commences with pertinent observations on 
the true appreciation of such collections, no longer viewed as '^curiosities,” 
but as the auxiliary test of historical truth, as illustrative of ancient 
manners, as repositories of ingenious mechanical inventions, and as dis- 
playing artistic decoration in its progress through a long series of years. 
It is well remarked, that the fertility of invention shown by the armourers 
of the Middle Ages is deserving of attentive consideration. As the chief 
business of existence was Avarfare, the first distinction personal proAvess, so 
the art of the armourer became the paramount art of life. " And it is 
not (Mr. Hewitt observes) alone as a record of bygone contrhances that 
Ave should regard the Avorks of the ancient weaponers. In those rusty 
chronicles may often he found the type of some powei’ful mechanism 
Avbicb, under modern skill and Avith modern appliances, brings both fame 

1 Archaeol. Journal, vol, iv. p. 366. work is announced for immediate puhli- 

2 Jbid.j vol. xiii. p. 107. The second cation by Messx's. J. H. & J. Parker, 

volume of Mr. Hewitt’s highly useful Oxford and London. 
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and wealtli to the thoughtful investigator. How many have passed in 
contempt or pointed out in derision those old relics on our Tower walls, 
those rewhers and hreechloaders which, within these few years, have so 
wonderfully increased the power of the soldier and extended the operations 
of an array/’ 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Hewitt’s Introduction for an interest- 
ing sketch of the first formation of ai'mouries of a decorative or historical 
character ; an early instance being that described by Brantome, in his 
Life of Marshal Strozzi, who died in 1558. The celebrated Ambras Col- 
lection was formed about 1560. Pynes Moryson expatiates on the horse 
armoury of the Elector of Saxony, in 1591, whilst Hentzner, not many 
years later, records his visit to the Tower of London among the most 
interesting incidents of his journey to England. The first collection in 
England, however, which might bear any comparison with the eaidier con- 
tinental armouries, before noticed, was formed at Greenwich ; it suffered 
much in the civil wars, as we learn in the curious Survey by the Commis-. 
sioners in 1660, printed in this Journal, vol iv. p, 350. Of the armouries 
now existing in various European cities, some general notices are given 
in Mr. Hewitt’s preface. 

The extensive collections preserved in the White Tower, and here for 
the first time catalogued, have been divided into classes and subordinate 
groups, in accordance with a plan proposed by Captain Caffin, Director of 
Stores, and approved by the Secretary of State for War. Thus, under 
Hand Fire-Arms, we have the sub-headings of Matchlocks, Wheel-locks, 
Flint-locks, <fec. To each group has been given an arrangement in 
chronological order. The collection comprises, at the present time, 
upwards of 5,400 specimens. The series commences with antique armour 
and weapons, including also those of stone and bronze, found in Britain 
and other countries, and Anglo-Saxon relics. To these, which may be 
regarded by some visitors as comparatively of little interest, succeed, 
in nineteen classes, suits of armour, portions of armour, such as helmets, 
shields, (fcc., horse-armour, followed by a long and curious category of 
weapons of every description, and from all parts of the globe ; also cannon 
and certain other objects connected with the use of artillery in early times. 
We recall with gratification how frequently our Society has enjoyed, 
through the kindness of our friend Mr. Hewitt, and the courtesy of tlie 
Hon. Board of Ordnance, most liberal facilities for examination of many 
rare appliances of warfare, which have been exhibited at our Annual and 
London Meetings. 

It must not be supposed that the work, for which we are now indebted to 
Mr. Hewitt comprises only a meagre enumeration, available only for the 
information of the casual visitor of the Armoury. It will he found to convey 
much valuable information ; conclusions and facts critically sought out; 
the history as well as the uses or construction of every object has been 
investigated with careful research, and in certain instances, for example in 
the account of English cannon, we find an able summary of some obscure 
and very interesting subjects of investigation. 
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EMBLEMS OP SAINTS : by which they are distinguished iu Works of Art. In 

Two Parts. By P. C. Husbnbeth, D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. 

Second Edition; much extended and improved. London: Longman & Co. 

1860. 12mo. 

Ten years have elapsed since the appearance the first edition of the 
Manual, to which we would invite attention in its amplified and greatly 
improved form. Such a volume of reference, to which those engaged in 
the investigation of the History of Art, or in the various pursuits of 
ArchjBology and Ecclosiology, must continually have I’ecourse with pleasure 
and instruction, cannot fail to be welcomed among numerous publications 
of recent times, which have contributed to give precision to the labours of 
the antiquary and to facilitate his inquiries. 

The object of this useful little volume is sufficiently set forth by its title ; 
of the scheme of arrangement, and of the additions now introduced by the 
learned author, a brief notice may not be unacceptable. That the student 
of art or the traveller may consult this compilation with the greatest advan- 
tage, it has been divided into two distinct sections. In the first, under the 
name of the Saint, with the age in which he lived, the emblem or various 
emblems are given, with which he is represented in painting, sculpture, or 
engraving. To each emblem are generally appended references to examples 
in works of art, or to the authority upon which it has been appropriated. 
Numerous interesting vestiges of art will here be found cited, those more 
especially existing in the eastern district of our own country, for instance, 
on the richly painted rood-screens, painted glass, sculptures oii fonts, &c., 
of which so remarkable a series may still be found in the churches of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. With these, however, more especially interesting to 
ourselves, many examples will be found, collected from treasures of 
medimval art on the continent, and from the productions of the great 
masters of the Italian and other schools. 

In the second part we find the emblems, in alphabetical arrangement, 
with indications of the Saints whom they designate ; and in this, obviously 
the portion of the work which will be most extensively serviceable, examples 
are frequently introduced of various modes of representing Saints by re- 
markable incidents in their legends. Lists of Patrons of Arts, Trades, 
and Professions, and also of Patrons of Countries and Cities, are appended ; 
the tourist or the antiquary will frequently have recourse to these indica- 
tions, which may often serve to throw light upon local history. In the 
edition before us, Dr. Husenbetli has added a very useful Conspectus of 
calendars, the want of Avhicli has frequently been felt. In this part of his 
Manual we find, in parallel columns with the Eoman calendar, the old Eng- 
lish calendar of Sarum use, another of a later period, the Scottish, Prenob, 
Spanish, German, and Greek calendars. Lastly, he has supplied for the 
first time a short Armoury of Sacred Heraldry,” the bearings assigned, 
chiefly in the fifteenth century, to certain holy personages, and which, 
being occasionally found accompanying their representations in works of 
art, may serve for their identification. We are not aware that any similar 
list, or indeed any notice of such appropriation of heraldic bearings to 
certain Saints, had previously been published either in our own country or 
on the continent. 
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It; is scarcely necessary to remind our readers liow much, has been done 
in recent times to illustrate innumerable Hagiotypie conventionalities by 
which not many years ago the student of art was continually perplexed. 
The explanation of traditions, so familiar to the maestri of the fifteenth or 
the sixteenth century, was essential to the intelligent appreciation of their 
productions, and indeed to the appreciation of mediaeval design in general. 
In Western Europe no venerable rule of Iconographic proprieties has been 
recognised, as among artists of the Byzantine School, such as appears in 
the remarkable Treatise of Denys the Monk of Fourna, discovered by 
Didron on Mount Athos, in his Journey with Paul Durand in 1839.^ The 
learned Molanus, in his treatise de Historia SS. Imagmum et Pictura- 
rum,” collected in the last century many valuable notices explanatory of 
productions of Middle Age art in Europe ; his labours are well known to 
those who have devoted attention to the subject. The more recent 
publications in our own country by the lamented Mrs. Jameson will always 
be consulted with satisfaction ; and we may here recommend to the notice 
of our readers the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Iconographique by Guenebault, 
part of the great collection of Fx*ench manuals published by the Abbe 
Uigne, in which a Mepertoire of attributes of Saints will be found, alpha- 
betically arranged, and analogous to the second division of the interesting 
volume by Dr. Husenbeth.^ In Germany lists of attributes have been 
given, in the useful Manual entitled ‘‘ Christliche Kunstsymbolik und 
Ikonographie,” Franefort, 1839 ; in “ Die Attribute der Heiligen,” 
Hanover, 1843 ; and in ‘‘ Die Heiligenhilder,” <fec., by Dr. Heinrich Alt, 
Berlin, 1845. A brief enumeration of a similar nature may be found in 
the Treatise by the Abhd Crosnier, first put forth by M. de'Caumont, in 
his « Bulletin Monumental,” and published separately in 1848. The student 
of Mediae val Art will, however, in vain seek any more comprehensive and 
accurately detailed companion at home or abroad than the valuable manual 
for which we are indebted to the Yery Rev. Provost of Northampton. 


^rcfiaeolocifcal Intienfgena. 

The Annual Meeting of the Kent Archseological Society will be held 
at Doyor, on August 1 and 2. All persons who may desire to co-operate 
with the Society should address the Rev. Lambert L, Larking, Hon. Sec. 
Ryarsh Rectory, Maidstone. The Society has accepted an invitation to 
an Archmological Oougress at Dunkerque, and arrangements will be made 
to visit that place on August 16. 

The Annual Meeting of the Sussex Archie ological Society has been 
fixed for August 9, at Hurstmonceaux. J ^ 

Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Society will take 
place at Bangor, about the middle of August. ^ 


^ Manuel d’lconographie Chr^tienne, 
Grecque et Latine, traduit duMS. Byzan- 
tin, le Guide de la Peinture, par le Dr. 
Paul Duiyind. _ Paris ; 1845. 

^ Dictionnaire Iconographiquo des 
figures, legendes, et aotes de Saints, tant 
de 1 ancienne que de la nouvelle loi, et 


pertoire Alpliabdtique desAttributs qui 
sont donnds aux Saints par les Artistes, 
&c. ParL,J.Gudnebault. Paris: 1850. One 
large Volume, Svo. The same author has 
compiled a Dictionnaire Iconographique 
des Monuments de TAntiquit^ Chr^tienne 
et au Moyeu age, &c. 
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THE ETHNOLOGY OP CHESHIRE, TRACED CHIEFLY IN THE 
LOCAL NAMES.! 


By the BEV. JOHIf EARLE, M.A., late Anglo-Saxon Professor iu the University of Oxford. 

AROHiEOLOGY seems to aim at enlarging and improving 
our historical acquirements by the discovery of new facts 
and the illustration of old. Her province may be said to 
comprehend all the extant traces and vestiges of the works 
of past generations of men. Many portions of this field 
have been minutely examined and described, but there is 
still, at least, one region lying in considerable obscurity. 
There are in Local Names many sources of information 
which have not yet been drawn forth into the light — many 
hints as to the race which originally assigned the name, or 
of the people which supervened and modified that name, 
or of the tenure of the soil, or of the course of occupation, 
where lie older and where are the later settlements — these, 
and many other particulars, quite germane to the pursuit 
of the archmologist, may be gathered from attention to Local 
Names. 

Men have left their impress upon many kinds of material 
— ^upon stone, metal, bone, glass — they have expressed 
their ideas in many mechanical forms of pottery, of buildings, 
of encampments. AU these are more or less intelligible, in 
proportion as we have a text to interpret them. We soon 
learn all that .can be learnt from a Eoman fibula, and we 
are soon lost in fi'uitless dreams -if we seek to penetrate into 
the idea represented by a Druidic stone-circle. These things 

1 Communicated to the Section of Antiquities, at the Annual Meeting of tho 
Institute, held in Cheater, July, 1857. 
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are speechless — and as such are incapable of adding any- 
thing to our knowledge of history, howerer tempting to 
the imagination as a region fit to be occupied by speculation. 

But an ancient fragment of speech is, at once, an 
archmological relic, and an accompanying text. It tells its 
own tale, at least in the cases where we have the key to 
its translation. It may long remain unknown, lilce the 
Rosetta stone, but there it is, awaiting the interpreter. 
Usher told Evelyn that the most fruitful of all studies would 
ultimately prove to be the study of language. Without 
taking this remark too rigidly, we can easily see that the 
praise of philology has been continually on the increase since 
Usher’s day, though it was only lately that it began to yield 
any historical fruits. 

The old antiquarians ^ felt that a store of history lay 
couched in names, as is plainly seen by the painful attempts 
they made to extract it. Their aim was good, but their 
artillery weak. The progress of philology has improved the 
means at our command, and invites us to renew the attempt 
with better hopes of success. Only it must not be sup- 
posed, that the principles of philology may be mastered and 
applied forthwith, without the probation of an apprentice- 
ship. Skill is always requisite for the safe application of 
scientific principles, and skill can be gained only by practice. 
If our own day has seen an unprecedented advance in 
philology, it has not yet witnessed the final extinction of 
wild and crude etymological speculations. 

When the duly trained philological eye traverses the maj? 
of any district, it can read at a glance the traces thereon 
left, and assign each name to the race which gave it birth. 
The theme of this paper is to apply this process to the county 
of Cheshire. 

It will be perceived, that we are not entering upon a 
philological, but on an antiquarian inquiry. We seek the 
marks of ancient races, in the spirit of archmology, for the 
benefit of ethnology and history. But, as archseology is the 
handmaid of history; so is philology— in one of her functions 
-—the handmaid of archseology. With the apparatus pro-* 
vided by philology, we set out on our antiquarian pursuit. 


* See Ahp, ParJcer^s Pi'ef. to Assev ; — 
. . studioso voJuptas erit, scire om- 
muDi civitatum urbium monfciuia syl va- 


rum fluminum efc viarum nomina, et bfec 
universaunde deriventur, et quo quidque 
quasi h font© profluxerifc, intelligere.” 
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And, first of all, let us notice the traces of the Romans. 
Not that these came first in the order of time : some of the 
Biitish names are certainly older, and probably many are so. 
But it is by the Roman occupation that British history 
receives its earliest light ; moreover, the Roman period is 
definite, and well marked on the table of time, while the 
British is less so. The British is like a vague external 
element, which forthwith fills the space that other bodies 
have left. They advance, and it retires ; they impart im- 
pressions, it receives them. A man must be an adherent ot 
the laws of Molnictius, to begin any section of British history 
with the ancient Britons. The first i)age of our record is 
for ever occupied by the Romans. If any prior facts are 
visible, it is by Roman history tliat they are brought to light. 

Of Roman traces on the map of Cheshire may be quoted 
the following ; which, though they have little of the Latin 
element in their composition, are yet monuments of the 
Roman occupation of the district. 

“Stamford Bridge,” near Tarvin, “Stretton,” “Walton,” 
are all vestiges of a line of Roman road. There is the stone - 
joaved ford of the river ; the town on the old via strata, or 
street ; and, thirdly, the town by the wall or embankment. 

But the leading Roman feature is its capital city, and the 
names whereby that city has been designated at different 
times and by different peoples. In our own day it is Chestbe, 
a softened modern form of the Saxon Cbastbe, as this again 
was an alteration from the Latin Casteum. And not the 
Saxons only, but the Cambrians also have taken this as the 
basis of their name for this city. The Welsh at the present 
day call it Cabr-Leon-ae-Dwer-Dwy (Castrum Legionum 
ad Devam), or, Kar’ Caer [i. e. Castrum) ; and so, 

doubtless, did the Cambrians of “Cumber-land,” once a 
larger designation than it is at present. 

TJpon the Saxon-Latin name of Chester, one or two 
variations have been played. It was sometimes known as 
Lega-Ceastee, which is, lilce the Welsh Caer-Lbon, the 
same as Casteum Legionum. This name of Lega-C easier 
has been sometimes confounded with the Saxon name of 
Leicester (Ligora-Ceaster). Another variation, given by 
Camden,® but I know not whether it ever had circulation, is 

3 Britannia, p. 458, edit. 1607. Majores nostri Legea-coster dixerunfc, a castris 
legionis, et nos contractius West-Ohesler ab occidentali situ.*' 
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West Chester. He supposes the name originated “ from its 
western situation/’=the Chester or stronghold m the west. 
But if, as I think, the cause of this name be traceable in a 
passage of the Saxon Chronicles, a dilferent account must 
be given of its meaning. 

In the Parker MS., at the close of the Annal 894, we 
read that the Norsk invaders “ marched day and night, till 
they reached a waste fortress in Wirrall, called Legaceaster. 
The Saxon army could not overtake them, before they were 
within and had possession of the fortress.” The words 
answering to the Italics are, “ on anre westre ceastre ” — 
and this must be the source of the name West-Ohbstbr, 
We gather from it an historical particular in the history of 
Chester, that this city was for a time (comparatively or 
entirely) deserted. Not merely does the above epithet imply 
this, but the whole current of the narrative agrees with it. 
The enemy experienced no check on arriving at this ancient 
Eoman fortress; they were not kept at bay even time 
enough for the Saxons to come up, who were in hot pursuit 
at their heels ; they are no sooner on the spot than they 
are within, aijd sustain a siege from the Saxons. 

But, though these names of Chester, Lega-Ceaster, West- 
Chester, Caer-Leon, seem to rest upon Latin antecedents in 
the form of Castrum Legionum, or Civitas Legionum ; yet 
it does not appear that the place was ever known to the 
Homans themselves by this name. These names are, in fact, 
but Latin renderings of tlie British and Saxon forms. It is 
true, the Saxon Ceaster had been derived from Castrum or 
Castra, but not from either of these words as the name of 
this city or that, but in its general character. This is so 
well known, that it would be idle to cite the long list of 
English cities which end in -caster, or -cester, or -ceter, or 
-Chester. It is no truer of Chester than of many others, 
that — 

“ Oestria de castris nomen quasi Castria sumpsit.” 

For many other places are called “Chester,” only they 
happen to have besides a distinguishing prefix. Winchesler, 
for example, is found actually spoken of as “ Chestei',” in the 
tenth century, in the following passage : — 

964. Her drjefde Eadgar cyng •Sa preostas on Ceastre 'of 

Ealdan mynstre and of Niwan mynstre 

e. 964. This year King Edgar expelled the (secular) 
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priests at [ JFmJChester out of the Old Minster and out 
of the New Minster. 

This quotation is from a southern Chronicle, and in the 
eyes of Southrons, at that date, Winchester was the Kar’ i^oxvv 
“ Chester.” If, however, we turn to a northern historian, 
we find the city of York rejoicing in the same unqualifiied 
appellation. 

685. SyS'San feng Johannes to Castre biscop dome, forSan 
Bosa hiscop wses forSfaren, 'Sa wms Wilford his preost syTi-San 

gchalgod Ceastre to biscope i.e., 685. Then John 

succeeded to the Bisliopric of Chester (i.e. York), because 
Bishop Bosa was dead, &c. 

There are moreover scattered over the kingdom many 
instances of the name of Oaistor, Castor, &c., of places more 
or less obscure, but whose name is etymologically identical 
with that of the city of Chestee. In short, this name is of 
Roman metal, hut of Saxon coinage and of Saxon assign- 
ment. And it is observable that so ancient a city should 
ha"^ got a new name in times so comparatively recent. 
This phenomenon agrees well with the circumstance that it 
appears to have lain waste for a long space after the 
Roman evacuation.^ Its name and former celebrity had 
alike expired from living tradition, and the place i^as desig- 
nated only by its present character, “ a fortress ” (Ceaster), 
or, “a deserted fortress” (West-Chester), or, “a military 
fortress ” (Legaceaster), of which the Castrum and Civitas 
Legionum was a mediaeval Latin translation. The true old 
Roman name had been Diva (Antoninus), and Colonia 
Divana (on a coin of Septimius Ceta), and it was while 
these names were buried in forgetfulness, after the Roman 
evacuation, and during the presumed desertion of Di'VA, 
that the modern name took its rise. 

I am informed by Mr. Albert Way that there is in 
Chester a “ Pepper Street.” This odd name, which is of 
rather frequent occurrence, has not, as far as I know, 
ever been conclusively explained, but yet it is attended 
with a suspicion of Roman neighbourhood. Such a notion 
may be correct and yet not militate against what has 

** Unless it should appear more pro- aliro nonnulla), a Danis paganis ante cO' 
bable that its desolation was due to the annos diruta, et usque ad id tempus man 
eai'ly Danish incursions. Apropos of sit deserta.” But the loss of the old name 
Carlisle, we read in Florence, a.d. 1092: seems to me decisive for the view taken 
'^Hasc enim civitas, nt illis in partihus in the text. 
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teen adTanced concerning the desert interval of Chester. 
Many names are due to Eoman vestiges, which yet sprung 
up after a long break in the thread of Eoman tradition. 

There is a “ Pepper Street near Stretton, which sounds 
like a Eoman connection. Yet it is not upon the line of 
Eoman road, or otherwise apparently connected with Eoman 
antiquities. Others occur near Tatton Park, near Lymm, and 
near Macclesfield. 

Passing from the Eoman to the Barbarian vestiges which 
meet the eye, we find the following list of very obvious 
British examples : — 

Deb ; this river-name appears twice in Scotland, viz,, in 
Aberdeenshire and Kircudbrightshire. This is enough to fix 
its Celtic nature. It was Latinised “ Deva,” and is called in 
modern Welsh, “Dwfr-Dwy,” i.e., the water of Deva. 

Dane (=Daven), another British river-name, whose earlier 
form is preserved in the names of places on its banks, Daven- 
port and Davenham. It also recurs in Scotland, in the river 
“ Devon ” in Perthshire. Possibly the similarity between it 
and the county-name "Devon” is more than accidental. 
If Dumnonia was originally in British “ Dyf-nant”= deep- 
ravine, deep-glen’ d, the compound would suit the county and 
the river with equal appropriateness. 

Wbvbr, a third river-name, explained by Wilbraham, as 
" G-wy-fawr,” = This "Grwy” is the name 

which we call “Wye” in South-Wales; and “Wey” in 
Hampshire and Dorsetshii-e, upon which are situated Wej- 
bridge, and Wey-mouth. 

WiRRAL, (A.S., WiE-heal). The first part only of this 
name is British, the second is Saxon, being the same word as 
the “heel" of the foot, calx. The name means “Wir- 
promontory or -peninsula.” The first syllable remains 
untranslated, but is doubtless Celtic, as are so many 
obscure first elements of names whose termination is well 
understood ; e.g. /Safo^-bury, Ciren-c&SitQX, Cflou-c&slQv, TVoo' 
-cester, IPzw-chester, XfcA-field, Ltn-colxi, .^aj^-chester, &c. 

Wallasey, Lisoaed, Poole, all three in Wirrall. Wallasey 
looks much like “ the lake of the Welsh or British.” Discard 
and_ Poole, whatever their derivation, are well known as 
familiar sounds in connection with British localities ; e. q. 
Liskeard in Cornwall, while the name of Poole occurs in 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Scotland. Probably it is the 
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Welsh “ Pwll,” whence we have borrowed our common word 
“ pool ” — a standing water. Compare, in Wales, Pont-y-Pwll, 
Pwllheli : “ The Pill,” a deep part of the Avon below 
Bristol, and Pilton in Somersetshire. 

Incb is in Domesday “Inise.” It is identical with the 
Welsh “Ynys,” and means “an Island.” The situation of 
Ince will at once be seen to justify this. In Scotch names 
this word has taken the orthography “ Inch,” e.g., “ Inch 
Keith,” i.e,, “ Keith Island.” 

Traeford is spelt in Domesday “Trbfoed.” It may 
possibly be Tref-fordd ; in the sense of Town-road, highway 
to the town ; but it is much to be doubted whether the usage 
of the British dialect would bear out tliis compound, 

Nantwich.® Here we seem plainly to have a British first 
syllable in “ Kant ” — a valley, a glen. But the second part 
passes so universally for a Saxon word, and I have so little 
to say to the contrary, however strongly I may suspect that 
the word is all British, that it seems more regular to 
defer speaking of “wich” till we come to the Teutonic 
element. 

Halton, Here we have probably a hybrid, made up of 
the British Halen — salt, and the Saxon ton, a town or village. 
We know that there was a salt-work here, by the presence 
of the magic “ Wich ” in the Domesday account of Helbtune 
which w'e identify with this place. “In Wich i. doin’ wasta.” 
The old form “ Heletune ” seems more remote from the 
required orthography than the present form Halton. But 
as the neighbourhood of the other places in the Hundred of 
Tunendune points to Halton as the representative of Heletune, 
the orthography need hardly stop our conclusions. It must 
be recollected in dealing with the spelling in Domesday, that 
the Kormau record bears throughout those marks of inaccu- 
racy which are always found where foreigners are spelling 
local names. 

Mere, though so familiar to our English ears, must be 
regarded as a British word, identical with their “ mor ”== 
mare = the sea. We find, Delamere {olim Mara), Merton, 
Marbury, Hanmer, Bagmere Lake ; which by association 
carries us northwards to Westmorland and Cumberland. 
But we also find — 

^ ISTantwicli — a very old town, full of houses, built with brick noggen.” — Sir C, L 
Naj^ur'$ JAfe^ in October 11, 1839. 
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CoMBEEMEEE, in. the South, 

CoMBEEBACH, near Great Badworth, 

CtiMBERLAND, near Forest Chapel, 
have the British -mere, and the Englisc -bach-land, attached 
to the genitive plural Cumbea = of the Cymnj, the well- 
known native designation of the present Welsh. 

Walgherton (Waloretune, Domesday), in the South 
East j and 

WiLKESLEY, preserve the Englisc name for the Britons — ■ 
“ Walgher,” is “Walhra;” and “Wilkes,” is probably 
“Wealhes;” being genitives plural and singular respec- 
tively of Wealh = Welshman, foreigner. 

The Danish traces appear very circumscribed. We meet 
with none that are very obvious, except in the low and 
maritime hundred of Wirrall. And there we find a re- 
spectable fist : Whitby, Prankby, Kirby, Irby, Greasby, 
Pennesby, Denhall. So it seems as if the Danes were 
confined to this part, and never penetrated into the heart of 
Cheshire. Apparently, when the Lady .iEthelflsed in 914, 
fortified Eadesbyrig in Delamere Forest, and Rumcofa® 
(lluncorn), in the following year, it was more fo!r security 
against the Straacledwalas than against the Danes, or 
merely perhaps to secure the general peace of the country. 
Eadweard’s progress in fortifying Thelwsel (Thelwall), and 
Mameceaster (Manchester), in 923, must be considered as 
in continuation of ..Ethelflfed’s policy, whether it had a 
foreign or a domestic meaning. 

The paucity of Danish names is compensated by the 
abundance of Anglian designations ; for such are the early 
English names in Chesliire. They are not Saxon, but 
Anglian. Tliis county was part of the Anglian kingdom of 
Mercia, and first came under the Saxon dominion in the 
person of Eadweard mentioned above. 

A ready illustration of this offers itself in the presence of 
the word “low” in the sense of an eminence or rising 
ground. These are discovered in all parts of Anglian- 
England, from North Berwick Law ^ off the Scotch coast, to 
Thurlow in Sufi’olk, or Winslow and Warlow (Bucks). 


® = roomy coffer, or box, or cavorn. 
Cf. landcofa, a cavern. — Psalmls.. 6. 

7 This term runs up as far as the Tay. 
In East Lothian there is, besides North 
Berwick Law, another called Traprain 


Law. In Fife there are Largo Law, 
Norries Law, and Kelly Law. This 
agrees well with the Northern limits of 
the Angle race. 
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But iu this county of Cheshire they seem to be particularly 
at home. I have culled the following list from the Map : — 


Seven Lows 

, ill 

Delamere Forest. 

Tvvemlow . 

, near . . . 

Sandbaclu 

Swanlow 

• j> 

Middlewieh. 

Oulton Lowe 


Wettenhall. 

Sandlow . 

• jj • * 

Cliurcli Hiilme. 

Drakelow . 


Baveiihain. 

Hankilow 


Audlem. 

Bandilow 



Wil 111 slow 

• a • • 

Knutsford. 

Alcumlow » 


Congleton, 

Mutlow , 

• ♦» • • 

) j 

Stanlaw 




This last is on the estuary of the Mersey, whei*e John 
Lacy, Constable of Chester, founded a monastery in 1 1 72, 
which was afterwards removed because of inundations to 
Whalley in Lancashire. The Stanlow, or stony-rise, proved 
too low in the modern acceptation of the word. Por, odd 
as it may seem, this “ low,” which meant an eminence in its 
substantial signification, is no other than the “ low ” which 
means the very opposite in its adjectival development. At 
least I see no other account that cam be given for our modern 
representative of “humilis.” This derivation is in strict 
analogy with the history of the modern adverb “down.” There 
is no question that this and the substantive a “down,”= high- 
common, are the same word. Going down-hill was expressed 
in classic Saxon by the preposition and substantive “of 
dune,” i. e., off the down. “ Of dune,” became “ adown,” 
and curtly, “ down,” as now in use. 

But when we speak of the formatives which are prevalent 
in the local names of Chesliire, there is one which has a 
claim to be dwelt upon more than any other. It is the ter- 
minative “ wick,” or “ wich.” 

Not indeed that this form is numerically the most con- 
spicuous. We cannot muster as many “wicks” as “lows.” 
But from the coincidence between this name and the chief 
salt-woz’ks, it has been brought into peculiar prominence ; 
and it has been supposed that there was something in 
“ wich ” expressive as well as indicative of salt. But no such 
a connection (radically) can be made out. This was observed 
long ago by Pennant. He says, in his “ Tour from Chester 
to London,” p. 24, — “Notwithstanding the word (wych) 
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does not appear to have anything to do with salt, yet it is 
always applied to places where salt is found ; as Droitwich, 
Nantwich, &c., and the houses in which it is made are called 
wych houses.” He also observes that Nantwich was for- 
meidy called Wych. And this seems true, for Hantwich 
does not appear to be in Domesday. 

Of these forms, we find Nantwich, Northwich, Middlewich, 
Dirtwich (obscure name on the south margin of the county) : 
and of wicks, there is Shotwick, a royal castle commanding 
the Frith; Smethwick, near Congleton; and Moor Kekewick, 
in the north-west. 

This terminative is found so widely scattered, and in 
situations so various, that it is difficult to fix upon a sense to 
wliich they will all subscribe. There is Sandwich, Dulwich, 
Harwich, Woolwich, Ipswich, Norwich ; and Warwick, Wick- 
ham, Alnwick, Berwick, besides a host of obscure places. I 
do not discover it in Grermany, unless Braunsch-weig is an 
example, which we call Brunswick. But in Holland there 
are instances, Kattwick, Bardwick ; and also in Denmark. 
Johnson's Gazetteer gives seven small places in France called 
“Vic,” and several “ Vicq.” But it is in Sweden that they 
are most frequent, and there they are considered to mark an 
inlet of water running up into a cove. And this is one of 
the meanings given by Dufresne, whose explanations of tin' s 
word it is interesting to notice, if only as a proof how he was 
puzzled to decide on its leading signification. 


Wie, ZucHS ; unde Germanis wicgreve = forestarius. 

^ la, j^uTfiinis ostiiivn Saxonibus si^uificare docet Jtlienanus, vol 
stationem securam, ut Hadrianus Junius, vel deuique Oastellum, 
Wicba, silva, ut videtur, idem quod wic. 

Such is Dufresiie's information, drawn plainly from conti- 
nental sources. It seems hard to reduce these widely 
diverse senses to one common idea, but it would not be diffi- 
cult to justify them from examples. There are still woods 
and copses in England known as wicks ; the sense 
flimims ostium is perhaps the most adaptable to the 
Scandinavian “ Wyk and Vik/^ as also to some of our 
own, e. ^bandwich. The “ statio secura;’ or, in English, 
“harbour,” would be quite as well for the places ; but this is 
only a variation of the idea expressed in creek, inlet, jluminis 
ostium. From this idea of “harbour, shelter, refuge, &c.,” 
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springs the sense of “ Castelhm, camp, village, hamlet : ” 
in which series of senses the word figures in Saxon litera- 
ture. Passages are too numerous to he quoted. In mili- 
tarj history, “they encamped,” is “wicodon;” and when 
they quit the camp, it is “of wicum”==e castris. In 
Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 94, the Latin “ Castelhm” is thus 
Englished : — “ wic vel hdel-port,” i. e. Castellum means a 
. “wick,” or a little town (fortified). Now the “wic,” or 
“■ lutel-port ” was a group of houses fenced round with a 
slight attempt at Eoman camp-work, i. e., with a ditch and 
mound stockaded a-top. 

It is plain that the idea of a fenced or fortified place, a 
place of security, is the prevalent idea of “ wic ” in Saxon 
literature. Now we have textual proof that the salt-works in 
Cheshire generally were fenced places of this kind, and had 
an internal law of their own. In Domesday, under War- 
mundestrov Hundred, there is the following explicit note ; — 

“ Omnes istse salinm et communes et dominicae cinge- 
bantur ex un& parte quodara flumine et quodam fossato ex 
ali^ parte. Qui infra hanc metam forisfecisset, poterat emen- 
dare per ii. solidos aut per xxx. bulliones salis. Excepto 
homicidio vel furto de quo ad mortem judicabatur latro.” 

Here seems to be the solution of the Cheshire “ wichs.” 
The saltworks were all of them fenced and secured like a 
“ wic ” of those days, and within them dwelt the salt-making 
community, with customs and privileges of their own as to 
fineable offences, but amenable to the law of the land as 
concerned capital crimes. We cannot wonder that a dis- 
tinction so practical should have tended to swell the signi- 
ficance of the word “wic,” and to ensure its perpetuity. 
Durably as this word is stamped on the map of north-western 
Europe, and wide as its vogue must once have been, it is 
no longer current. After the Conquest its military sense 
was forgotten, and it retained only the sense of “ residence.” 
In Layamon (about A. D. 1200) wikien, to dwell, abide ; and 
loickeninge, or wickinge, a dwelling : whereas wician had 
meant “ to encamp ; ” wician, wicode, gewicod. This seems 
like a faint and expiring use of the word, and so it proved to 
be. And it may seem astonishing that the word is found 
in the Gothic Gospels in a sense very near to this seemingly 
late and degenerate use. It translates Cf. Diefenbach 

V. V eihs. But this interesting word will not be appreciated 
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unless a higli antiquity and an immense area be attributed 
to it. It is tbe Greek oikos, Latin vicm, on tbe one hand ; 
and the Celtic, gwic (Gaelic, fich)> on the other : and there 
is no appearance of priority on either side. It has doubtless 
gone through its ramifications in many different scenes, and 
it would be futile to attempt a serial connection of all its 
extant meanings. 

It is generally assumed that these terminations “ wick,” , 
“wych,” &c., are Saxon. They maybe so ; but there is no 
impossibility in their being British, and Nantwich (as above 
hinted) may possibly be a perfect piece of British. In 
Florence of Worcester, Anno 635, we read of Dorchester as 
“ civitatem Dorcicc,” which may be a compound of Dwr and 
gwic, of which the corresponding Saxon is Ea-ton. 

But we now pass to another great source of information 
concerning local names, Domesday Book. Through the little 
knowledge which the surveyors had of the English language, 
these names are now involved in greater obscurity than they 
would have been if they had been taken down correctly. 

In Domesday this county is divided, into the following i 

twelve hundreds : 

Partially identifiable wiili tbe present ' 

Atiscros ? 

Bochelav E. half of Hundred of Bucldour. 

Cestre ? Chester. 

Dcdestak Hundred of Broxton. 

Exestax ? 

Hamestah Parts of the Hundreds of Macclesfield and 

Northwich. i 

MiLDEsmc Hundred of Northwich. 

Eisedone S. half of Eddishury Hundred. 

Eoelav N. half of Eddishury Hundred. 

Ttjnetoune W. half of Bncklow Hundred. 

■Wabmundestrot . . . Hundred of Wirrall. 

WiLAVESTOK Hundred of Nantwich. | 

The places mentioned within each of these Hundreds I 

may perhaps be for the most part recognisable by persons I 

familiar with the localities, but there are many which are I 

not easy for a stranger to identify through mere reference to ? 

the modern map. Enough, however, may be made out to ^ 

Hirow some light on the formation of the old Hundreds. | 

Since that time the Hundreds have been geographically I 

recast, and the old local agglomerations have been oblite- / 

rated. Were these agglomerations originally spontaneous, 
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or -were they parts of a systematic division 1 ' Even if the 
latter could be supposed, the division must have been made 
in such a manner as to be liable to alterations. The irregu- 
larity of their form seems to testify to this. The assertion 
of Ingulph and Malmesbury that Alfred instituted the Hun- 
dreds, might possibly be brought to a test by a closer exami- 
nation of Domesday. 

The following lists of names occurring in Domesday Book 
under the several Hundreds, will enable the local enquirer to 
determine for himself how far the above observation is of 
any significance. Supposed identifications stand in a separate 
column opposite the Domesday form of the name. Here and 
there an exti’act wdiich seemed to contain matter of note has 
been inserted in the lists. 


The Hundred of Atisckos (unidentified) : — 


Wepre. 

Leclie . ♦ , ? Leek, in Stafford- 

sliire. 

Haordine. 

Eadintone. 

Broclietune. 

Ulfemiltone. 

Latbroc. 

Eacbclie. 

Coleselt. 

Merlestone. 

Claventone. 

Edritone. 

Lodestnne. 

Estone, 

The tiundred of Boohelat 

Wareburgstane . Warburton. 
Mulintune* 

Cvnetesford . . Knutsford. 

Stabelei . . . Tabley(?Stablacb). 

Pevre . . . Peover. 

Tatvne . . . Tatton Park. 

Don ell am. 

Bogedone . . . Bowdon, 

Mera .... Mere. 

Eodestorne. 

Wareford . . Warford. 

Cepmnndewiobe. 

Senelestvne. 

Alretune . , Ollerton, 


Castretoiie, 

Sutone. 

Eoelend. 

Ibi T. R. E. jaccbat Eiiglefield. 
Modo babent in dominio ^ castelli 
quod Roeleiit vocatur * . , et -I mine- 
rise ferri, ubicunque in hoc Manerio 
inventa fuerit : et -g- Aquae de Cloit : 
et i villso qtie vocatur Bren. Ad 
hoc Manerium Roelent, jaeent lise 
Bereuuicbffi ; Dissaren, Bodugan, 
Cliiluen, Maiiieual. 

Biscopestrev. ' ^ 

(Bucklow Hundred) : — 

Motburlcge . . Mobberley. 

Lege .... 

Wimuiulisliani . Wiiicliam. 

Ibi una acra siluae et aira aceipi- 
tris, et una doinus in Wicb. et j. 
borclarius. Valebat X. solidos. 
Wasta fuit et sic inventa. 

Hale ... * Hale. 

Ascelie. 

Lime .... Lymra. 

Norwordin . 

Suudreland. 
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The Hundred of Cbsteb (t Chester) : — 

Newentone . . . ? Kewton. 

Lee ? Over Leigh Hall. 

Brvge . . . . ? Handbridge. 


The Hundred of Dudestak 
the Hundred.) 

Ferentone . . Farndon. 

Terve. 

Gavelea. 

Hunditone. 

Bocstone . . ? Broxton Hall. 

Etone. 

Lai Lea Hall. 

Cotintone . . Coddington. 

Busitone. 

Opetone. 

Bodvrde. 

Alretone. 

Ovre. 

Estham. 

Beddesfield. 

Burwardestone. 

Hurdingberie. 

Bepenbech, 

Tillestone. . . Tilston. 

Cristetone . . Christleton. 

Lai, 

Torentune (Gislebertus de Venables 
tenet de Hugone comite). 
Eclestone , • . Eccleston. 
Alburgham. 

Oalmundelai . Cholmondley Hall. 
Eghe. 

Hentone. 

The Hundred of Exestan 

Eitune, 

Odeslei. 

Pulford. 

Alentvne. 

Eitune. 

Sutone. 

Hope. 

Erpestoch. 

Gretford. 


('? Doddleston, on the verge of 


LavoreheiJone . Lavkton. 
Dochintone. 

Oelelea. 

Brosse. 

Ovretone. 

0 antitone. 

Socheliche . . Shocklacli. 

Tusigehain. 

Bichelei , . . Bicldey. 

Bicretone. 

Bur ward eslei . Burdwai'dsley. 
Crevhalle. 

Tidulstane. 

Tatenale . . . Tattenliall.' 

Oolburne . . Golbourn Bridge. 

Olvtone . . . Glutton. 

Oaldecote . . Caldecote. 

T. R. E. fuit wasta, tamen red de- 
bat ii. solidos ; modo xv. solidos. 

Pulford . . . Pulford. 

Ferentone. 

Stapleford. 

Wavretone . . Waverton. 

Etone . , . Eaton. 

Han lei .... Handley. 

Colborne. 

V Extah (unidentified) : — 

Osbearn habet molinum annonam 
SU80 curiffi niolentem . , . De liac 
teriA bujus Manerii jacuit i. hida 
T. R. E. in ecclesia S. Cedde : di- 
inidium in Chespuic et dimidium in 
Radenoure. Hoc testatur comitatus, 
sed iiescit quomodo ecclesia per- 
diderit. 
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The Hundred of Hamestak : — 


Edvlvinfcune. 

Govesvrde . . Gawswortli* 

Mervtvne . , . Marton. 

Hvngrewenitvne. 

Oeleford . . . Chelford- 

Hameteberie. 

Copestor . . . ? Capestborn. 

Hofincbel . . . ? Wincle. 

Tengestuisie. 

Holisvi'de. 

Warnefc. 

Croeueche . . Cranage. 

Bretberie. 


Aldredelie . . Nether Alderley, 

Ardley Hall 
Boselega . . . Bosley. 

Meretoiie (Wasta fuifc semper 
bereuuicb). 

Oerdingham. 

Svmreford . . Sumerford. 

Bramale . . . ? BrambalL 

Nordberie. 

Botelege. 

Cedde, 

Metre. 


The Hundred of Mildesttio (Middlewich) : — 


E leader. 

Saiibec , , . Sandbach. 

Clive. 

Sutone . . . Sutton. 

Wibaldelai . . Whnboldsley, 

Wevre . . . Wever Hall. 

Aculvestune. 

Survelec. 

Wice. 

Mole tune . . Moulton# 

Wanetune. 

Devenobam. 

Botestoch. . . Bostock. 
Aldelime. 

Eteshale. 

Manessele . . Church Minshull. 

Maiiesbale . . ? Id. 

Sprostune. 

Lece. 

Lavtvne , . , Leighton. 

Bevelei . . . Byley Hall. 

Gostrel. 

Brvge. 

Cogeltone . . ? Oongleton. 

Nevbold. 

Bretone, 


Cinbretvne. 

Deneport . . Davenport Hall. 

Witvne. 

Nevtone. 

Crostvne. 

Hoiloch . . , Wheelock. 

Tadetvne, 

Lege, 

Bode . . . . ? Red Hall. 

In eodem Mildestvic Hd. erat 
tercium Wich quod vocatur Norvich : 
et erat ad firmam pro viij^ libris. 
Ipsse leges et consuetudines erant 
ibi qua3 erant in aliis Wichis ; et 
rex et comes partiebantur reddi- 
tiones. 

Omnes teini qui in isto Wicli 
babebant salinas, per totuin annum 
non dabaut in die veneris bulliones 
salis. 

Then follows the toll paid by 
those who fetcht salt. 

If of same Of other 
shire. shire. 

Carms cum ij.bobus, ij. denarios iiij. denar, 
de summa cabalii, j.minutam i. 


Homo manens in ipso hundredo si carro ducebat sal ad vendendum per 
eundem comitatum, de unoquoque carro dabat i. denarium, quotquot vieibus 
oneraret eum. Si equo portabat sal ad vendendum, ad festum Martini 
dabat i. denarium. Csetera omuia in his Wichis sunt similia. 
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The Hundred of Eisbtone or Risedon (1 Rushton 
Hall) 


Sudtone. 

Burtone . . . Burton. 

Bedeclive. 

Etingelialle. 

Buistane . . . Beeston (Camp.) 

Boleberie . . ? B unbury. 

Tevretone. 

Spuretone . . ? Spurstow. 
Pevretone. 

Estone. 


Piclietone. 

Winfletone. 

Bero. 

Warlielle . . Wardle. 

Code. 

Torpelei . . . Tarporley. 

Watenhale , . Wettenhall, 

Olotoiie . . . Clotton. 

Altetone. . . ? Oultou. 


The Hundred of Roelav (1 Ruloe near Waverham) : 


Inise .... Ince. 

Midestune. 

WiYreham . . Waverham. 

In Wicli fuerunt vij. salinse huic 
Manerio pertineiitea. Una ex his 
modo reddit sal aulse : alise sunt 
wastse. De alio Huudredo j. virga 
terrse Entrebus dicta huic Manerio 
perfcinet et wasta est. 

Kenardeslie. 


Doneham . . Dunham. 

Eltone. 

Troford . . , Trafford. 

Menlie . . . Manley. 

Helesbe. 

Frotesham . . Frodsham. 
Aldredelie. 

Done, 

Edesberie . . [Bddisbury.] 

Herford , . . Hartford. 

Wenitone. 

Chingesiie . . Kingsley. 


The Hundred of Tvnendtne : — 


Clistune. 

Ibi i. virga terr© et J geldat. 
Terra est i. carucse. Wasta fuit et 
est. Silua ibi i. leuua long, et J lat. 
TRE valebat iiii, aolidos. 

Sibroc. 

Heletvne . . Halton. 

In Wich i. domua wasta. 

Westone , . . AVeston. 

Nortvne , . . Norton. 

Enelelei. 

Dvntvne . . . ? Dutton. 


Lege. 

Estone . . , Aston. 

Budewvde . . Budworth. 

Witelei . . . Whitley. 
Cocheshalle . . Cogs Hail. 

Epietvne . . , Appleton, 

Gropenhale . . GroppenhalL 
Bertintune . . Bartington. 

Unus serviens comitis tenet unam 
terram in hoc liundredo Tenendune. 
Hec terra nunquam fuit hidata. Ibi 
habet i. carucatam cum i. bovarioo 
Valet iiii. solidos. 
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The Hundred of Waemundbsteoy : — 


Wimeberie. 


Orey .... 

Pontone. 

Calvintone. 

Crewe. 

Actone . . . 

Estune. 

Wilavestune. 

Acton. 

Wareneberio , 
Cerletune. 

Wrenbury. 

Merberio , . . 

Norberie. 

Marbiuy. 

Wireswelle . . 

Westone. 

Steple. 

Wistetestune. 

Wirswall. 

Brumhala . . 

Tereth. 

Cerlere. 

Bromhall. 

Bedelei . . . 

Baddiley. 

Stanley . . . 

? Stoneley Green- 
near Acton. 

Copeliale . . . 

Coppenhall. 

E stone . 

Aston. 

Chelmundestone 

Potitone. 

Cliolmondeston, 

The Hundred of Wilaves 

Wivevrene . . 

Crostone. 

Wisdelea. 

Wervin. 

Sudtone . . . 

Salhare. 

The Buttons. 

Sotowiclie . . 

Sliotwick. 

Eestone . . . 

Eeston. 

Eabie . . . 

Trosford. 
Traford. 
Edelave. 

Raby. 

Maclesfeld . . 

Macclesfield. 

Optone . . . 

Upton. 

Stanci . . . 

Stanney. 

Entrebus. 


Butelege . . . 

Betley, 

Molintone . . 

Moilington. 

Lestone. 

Bernestone. 

Blachehol. 

Pontone. 

Gravesberie. 

Stortone . . . 

yoL. xyii. 

Storeton. 


Walcretune . , Walghei'toa. 
Santime. 

Burtaue. 

Ibi Siluua | leuuam long, efc tan- 
tundein lat. et iij. haiio et aira Accipi- 
tris. Valebat x. soUdos. 

Haretone. 

Wistanestune . Wistaston, 
Bcrcliesford. 

Berdcltune. 

Werblestune. 

Bertemelev . . Bartliomley. 

Essetune. 

Wivelesde. 

Titesle. 

Blachenbale . Blakenhall. 

Ibi Haia et aira Accipitris. 

TEE erat in Warmotdrestot 
nnum WicE, in quo erat pu- 
teus ad sal faciendum, et ibi erant 
viij salina3 inter regem et comitem 
Eduuinura . . . 

Omnes istae salinse et communes 
et dominicm, <fcc. (as above, p. 103). 


(Willaston) : — 


Torintone. 


Gaiton . . 

. Gay ton. 

Es Welle . . 

. Haswell, 

Turstanetone 

. Tliurstaston. 

0 alders . . 

, ? Oaldey. 

Melas . . 

. Meols. 

Walea . . . 

. ? Wallasey. 

Haregrave . 

. Hargrave. 

Hotone . . 

. Hoot on. 

Cocheshalle . 

. Coghullj near 
Wervin. 

Levetesliam . 
Prestune. 

. ? Ledsham, 

Wivrevene . 

. (? = Wivevrene 
above.) 

PoJ . . . 

Salhale. 

, Poole. 

Landeebene . 

. Landican. 

Tvigvelle . . 

Chenoterie. 
Oapeles. 
Sumreford. 

. ? Tliingwall. 


R 
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Whatever may be determined as to the local grouping of 
these places, there can he no doubt about the race that 
generated them. On their geographical relations the inves- 
tigator may find himself baflfied, especially if his only guide 
be the modern map ; but on the philological question there 
is hardly room for error. They are emphatically Anglo- 
Saxon. A more precise enquiry would probably bring out 
the result that they are Anglian and not Saxon, but these 
are minutije, into which we do not enter. What strikes the 
eye is, the utter absence of Danish foi’ms, and the deep 
obscurity which overlays the British elements that may be 
there. The terminations are, with scarcely an exception, 
unequivocally Anglo-Saxon. They are the well-knovn, — 


-berie 

-burne 

-cote . 
-delie . 


-ei . . 

-ford . 
-grave . 


. -bury = feneed- 
work. 

. -bourn — brook 
{e,g» Sherboiirn). 
. -cot. cottage. 

. -dell {e.g, Aldrede- 
lie = Alder- 
dell, now cor- 
ruptly Alderley.) 
. -ey — island. 

. -field ( 2 .C. unen- 
closed). 

. G-erman, -furt, e.q. 
Erfurt, 

-grave ; =aometimes 


-bala or -Iiale^ 
or -liaile or 
-ale . , 

-ham . . . , 

-land . . . . 

-lave or lev . . 

'lega or -lege, 
or lei . . . 

-stane . . . , 

-tone or -tune . 
-tome . . . 

-vrde . , . . 

-wicbe , , 


* grove,* sometimes 
‘ quarry/ 

-hill or -hall == col- 
lis. 

-ham = home, 
-land. 

4ovv= hill. 

-lea. 

-stone. 

-ton. 

-thorn. 

-worth. 

-wick or -wieh. 


And if the forefront of the name bears the uumistakeable 
Anglo-Saxon stamp, the stock or basement (with which the 
name begins), is generally of the same extraction. 

This member is usually formed, either of, — 

1. ^ An Anglo-Saxon proper name (masculine) in the 
genitive case, as in “ Wilaveston,” which would be in correct 
book-Saxon, “ Wiglafes-tun,” i.e., the town of Wigiaf. 

“ Warmundes-trov” is the tree of Warmund. 

W^istanes-tune is the town of W^istan, i.e., W^igstan. 

Aculfes-tune is the town of Aculf, probably Ecgwulf. 

Wimuudisham is the home of Wigmund. 

Burwardes-lei is the lea of Burgweard. 


® This may be counted one of the 
prevalent terrniuatioiis of this county : 
e.ff, lattenliall, Wettenhall, Bidenball- 
Hallnear Sandbacb, Coppenhail, Grop- 
penhall, Cogshall, Bromhall, Bhckenball 


nearAudlem, Darnhal], Marthall, Hen- 
hall near Nantwich, Rushall-Hall near 
Tattenhall, Iddenshali near Tarporlev 
Bramhall, Henshall-Hall, 
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Many other places of this name-form are based upon less 
familiar personal appellations, but are just as certainly of 
this class, as may be known from the presence of the 
the genitival s — before the termination, e.g., Merlestone, 
Senelestone, Tillestone, Tidulstane, Wistetestune, Govesurde, 
Oopestor, &c. 

2. An Anglo-Saxon feminine proper name, as Warburg- 
stane, the stone of Warburg, (here the s might mislead any- 
one who did not know that Warburg, being a feminine name, 
is incapable of a genitive in s), Motburlege, the lea of 
Motburg (or 1 the hurg where met the scir-JMo^). 

3. A Saxon animal-name, as in Haregrave, Haretone, 
Ulfemiltone, Hunditone, Bocstone. 

4. The name of a tree or other plant, as from the — 

• Alder ; — Aldredelie, Alretune, 

Ash ; — ^Essentune, Ascelie. 

Beech ; — Bichelei. 

Birch ; — Berchesford. 

Oak ; — Actune. 

Pern ; — Ferentone. 

These details may suffice to illustrate the general Anglo- 
Saxon character of the names taken out of Domesday Book. 
We can hardly err in concluding from them that this county 
had received no great intermixture of foreign blood for 
centuries before the Conquest, and that the Teutonic element 
had quite lived down the British, which was the prior tenant 
of the soil, and which though living on alongside of the 
dominant race, was always in a state of obscurity and 
nullity, if not of dependence. 

When we consider the interval .of time, and the incor- 
rectness which can often be proved against the surveyors, it 
is matter of wonder that the names are so lai’gely identifiable 
at the present day. Often the name is still found to denote 
a village or a parish, but in several cases where it has lost 
hold on the community it is perpetuated in the name of the 
Manor House. The continuity with which the upper class 
of society has sustained itself from the Conquest downwards, 
while it has given stability to our central institutions, has 
also given permanence to local designations. And often in 
running over the map for names to identify with those in 
Domesday, the ivpr\Ka. has been elicited by some old manor, 
or the village which I’etains the name has been found to 
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share that name -with the house of the Squire hard by. A 
few examples of this are, — Weever Hall, near Middlewich ; 
Lea HaU, near Aldford ; Davenport Hall, near Sandbach ; 
Byley Hall, near Middlewich ; and Tatton Park, in Bochelav 
Hundred. 

And not only the names of residences, but names of 
families that reside, or may be presumed at some time to have 
resided in those houses, may be pressed into the illustration 
of our subject. Such well-known family names as Acton, 
Alderley, Antrobus, BramhaU, Bunbury, {e.g., Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, his Master Bunbury), Oaldecote, Cholmondeley, 
Crewe, Delamere, Dutton, Eaton, Elton, Hargave, Hulme, 
Ince, Kingsley, Manley, Merton, Moberley, Eomilly, Sutton, 
Twemlow, Walton, Warburton, Wilbraham — all these may 
be derived from residences in Cheshire. Some of them, it is 
true, are rather generic, and may easily be found beyond this 
county — others are so strongly characteristic that none 
other than a Cheshire origin can be supposed. 

But of the names of the twelve Hundreds, one only is 
found among the seven Hundreds that now divide the county. 
The present Hundreds are Wirrall, Bucklow, Macclesfield, 
Northwich, Nantwich, Eddisbury, Broxton. The only name 
that can be identified with any on the Domesday list, is that 
of Bucklow, " Bochelav." 

Before we pass from this subject of Domesday, there 
are one or two curious particulars touching the City of 
Chester that deserve to be extracted. We read that Chester 
“reddebatx. mark arg.," that is, paid ten marks of silver as 
its taxes, and of this revenue two-thirds went to the king, 
and one-third to the Earl of Chester (Comes). 

As to the shipping dues, we read iiii. denarios de 
unoquoque Lesth habebant rex et comes," the king and earl 
had 4 pence for each Lesth. Whether this word means the 
whole or some subdivision of the cargo, the word is plainly 
the Saxon hltest, a load, in German, Last. If they imported 
“martrinas pelles," i.e., ermines, and did not declare them on 
the demand of the king's officer, the fine was 40s. The fine 
for false measures was 4s. And their method of protecting 
the poor from the dangers of worthless beer, though well 
known to many readers, yet deserves to be recalled to the 
notice of our generation. “ Similiter malam cerevisiam 
laciens aiit in cathedra ponebatur stercoris, aut iiij. solidos 
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dabat prseposito.”® Were it not for the uiiwortliy alternatiye, 
this formidable cathedra would command our admiration 
and regret. 

The borders of the county may now claim a brief atten- 
tion. I do not know whether any changes are known to 
have taken place in the boundaries at any part, but along 
the southern half from S.E. to S.W., there are occasional 
names which suggest an old border-line. Along the south 
may be found the following significant expressions. “ Grind- 
ley Brook ” and “ Grindley Green,” i.e.. the boundary brook, 
connected with German Grenze — a boundary, and also with 
that much discussed name of “ Grendel,” the Gnome in the 
Beowulf. 

“ Cheshire Fields,” which must have been so called with 
reference to other fields, not far oif, yet out of Cheshire. 

“ Inglesey Brook ” is one of those compounds so frequent 
in our island, in which an obsolete description is interpreted 
by a newer word. Ingles-ey Brook=Angles’-stream-brook. 
The old “ ey,” or classically “ ea,” had ceased to be under- 
stood. This looks like a name, descriptive of a boundary 
between Angles and some cognate population : could it be a 
“ Saxon ” colony 1 In the first half of the tenth century, 
the south-western counties having now almost admitted their 
complement of the West Saxon emigration, the wdiole of 
Mercia was added to the Wessex dominion, and ojpened to 
Saxon enterprise. 

“ Dane brook ” — probably not connected with the Danes 
— but the old British river-name, touched upon above. 

“ The Mere,” exactly on the line of boundary where it is 
crossed by the road from Audlem to Norton. (“ Mere ” is 
common in these parts in the more familiar sense of “lake” or 
“ pool,” in which sense it is sometimes curiousl 3 ’’ duplicated ; 
e. g. Combermere Mere, Hannier Mere, the first “ mere ” 
having become sp much absorbed into and enclitic.upon its 
base, that its descriptiveness escaped notice, and it had to be 
re-edited.) But this “ Mere ” is quoted under the probability 
of its being a different word, the Saxon “ gemmro,” “ mare,” 
“mer”= boundary. Very common in the Codex Diplomaticus. 

On the S.W. the line of division between the English and 


® In regard to the cucking-stool, tlie an- females, see Mr. Way^s notes on tl»e 
cient engine of punislimentforfraudnlent words Cuckstoke and Kukstole, Promp- 
brewers, who are nsually spoken of as torium Parvulorum, pp. 107, 281. 
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Welsh names is clear and sharply defined, indicating a long- 
established line of demarcation. 

To touch a moment, before I close, on the more recent 
names exhibited by the map of Cheshire. These are specially 
frequent in the uplands about Macclesfield, showing that to 
a comparatively late date' they were still open. Now of all 
the names that belong to the Early English period, that is, 
the new English language which sprung np out of the 
trampled roots of the old Saxon, and some sprinklings of 
foreign seed, the language of Gower, Chaucer, Wiclif — of all 
the names that belong here, none has been more talked of 
than “Cold Harbour.” The Rev. W. Monkhouse, Vicar of Gold- 
ington, has reviewed the whole subject, in a paper which he 
read to the Bedfordshire Archmological Society in 1856 .^® 
He comes to the conclusion that they were outlying sheds 
and hovels in which the sheep were penned when grazing at 
a distance from the homestead, in the days when there 
were wolves. He compares the Swiss chalet. I see no 
objection to this explanation, except that it is hardly com- 
prehensive enough. The “hereberwe” of that day, the 
French “ avherge ” of the present day, is a lodging-place. 
The “harbinger” was the courier who went forward to pro- 
vide such (cf. umHerberge bitten, See.; often in Grimm’s Tales). 

Such a “harbour” should properly be a home, and have 
a hearth, which was continually warm. The domestic fire- 
side was always held in early times, when men dwelt sparse, 
as the symbol of home, and the smoke was a beacon for the 
wanderer. How dear this feeling was, may be seen in 
such expressions as “pro aris et focis ” — and in the obnoxious 
hearth-tax. In very open parts of the country, where the 
distance from one habitation to another was more than a 
day’s journey, there were hovels set up for travellers to pass 
the night in. Such may yet be met with on Exmoor. An 
empty shed, the door on the latch, and a rude notice on the 
Avail — “ When you go, latch the doori” 

Such places of entertainment, where the reception was 
not a warm one, I should suppose have a right to be included 
with the sheep-cotes in the explanation of the term Cold 


Reports and Papers read at the 
meetings of the Architectural Societies 
of Lincoln, Bedford, and Worcester, 
during the year 185i), p, 2S. The various 


opinions on this 'cexaia. qumtio may be 
found in the memoirs cited in this Jour- 
nal, vol. XV. p. 293. 
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Harbour. Also cattle-houses of whatever sort, reared on 
out-of-the-way lone places, for shelter of beast and man 
during the months of the summer pasturage. And if it be 
true, as has been asserted, that the term Cold Harbour seems 
to attach itself to the neighbourhood of Roman remains 
(whence some have been led far away from the simple mean- 
ing to think of Calidus and warm baths, &c.), it is not 
difficult to imagine that old Roman ruins may often have been 
used for the purposes described ; and have, therefore, obtained 
the name of Cold harbours. An older term, with much the 
same sense, was Caldecote ; this is pure English, whereas in 
the former compound, the second word is Norman-Prench. 
There is a Caldecote on the Dee. As a little further illus- 
ti’ation of the use of the word “harbour,” we have a “ Windy 
Harbour ” near Alderley, and another near Winkle. 

Coming down a stage lower in history we may notice some 
“Intacks.” There is, on the extreme east of the county, 
“Knife Intack,” and, in Delamere Forest, “Jenions Intack.” 
This signifies the “ intaking,” or taking in hand, soil which' had 
never been tilled before, and may belong to the date of the 
extensive enclosures under Queen Elizabeth. In Wilbraham’s 
Cheshire Glossary v. Tack, we read that “ a lease is called a 
Tack, a legal term in Scotland, where a farmer is called a 
Tacksman.” And, on Dartmoor, new enclosures made in our 
own day are commonly called “Hewtakes.” 

More such words of the Early English period might be 
found, especially in the neighbourhood of Macclesfield ; but 
I will only particularise one, for its union of a simple 
and unambitious sense with melodious sound, viz., Thorney- 
croft HaU. 

Akin to the subject of this paper would be a notice of the 
peculiarities of the Cheshu’e Dialect. But there is not space 
now for its adequate treatment. One observation must, 
however, not be omitted. It has a likeness to the East 
Anglian Dialect, spoken in Norfolk and Suffolk. This has 
been noticed by Wilbraham in his Glossary, and he uses it 
merely as a proof that all provincialisms are specimens of 
old and obsolete language, left here and there surviving. 
This is far too general. The similarity is really to be 
explained by the common Anglian parentage of Cheshire 
and East Anglia, and their comparative immunity from 
the Danish scourge. 
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I have thus slightly run through the Local Names and 
the Provincial Dialect of this county. These are the anti- 
quities of language, or the forms of language ■which are 
most capable of ministering to the pursuit of Archseology. 
If these outhnes were graven "with the firmer hand of one 
who wrote with local knowledge, and if the details were 
adequately filled in, there might result a picture worthy 
of being called historical. The present must be accounted 
as only an essay, the value of which must depend not so 
much upon the degree of its accuracy, as on the utility and 
workableness of the method which is here indicated. To 
have waited until I could be sure of accuracy, would have 
been to forego the pleasure of ever submitting it to the 
notice of fellow-archieologists. 



ACCOUNT ON RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
AT GREAT CHESTERFORD, ESSEX. 

COMMUNICATED BY THE LOUD BRAYBROOKE, P.S.A., ViOE-PiiESiDitirT. 


Numerous interesting vestiges of tlie ancient occupants 
of the Roman Station at Great Ohesterford have lately been 
brought to light, to which I have great pleasure in calling 
the attention of the Institute. The field of curious investi- 
gations in which so many valuable relics of Roman times 
have been discovered, in the course of excavations system- 
atically carried out on the site of iciani for some years 
past under my direction, appears to be almost inexhaustible; 
the following observations may prove acceptable as a sequel 
to the notices which from time to time I have communicated 
to the Society. 

The first results of the explorations which I have caused 
to be made during the last winter were comparatively 
unproductive. In the month of November my workmen 
came upon an extensive cemetery situated to the north of 
the Station, and about 200 yards distant from its limits. 
Here, in the course of excavations prosecuted during six 
weeks, not less than seventy interments were discovered ; 
and at first I entertained the hope that having been a burial- 
place at a late period, when cremation was discontinued 
among the Romans, I might find that it had possibly been used 
also in early Anglo-Saxon times.* This expectation however 
was not realised. Some fragments of Roman pottery, third 


1 In tliis instance tlie interments were 
undoubtedly those of Roman occupants, 
probably of the lower orders of the 
community, and it may deserve con- 
sideration whether the practice of cre- 
mation was extended to individuals of 
the more humble or servile classes. In 
a locality, however, which may have 
been occupied successively by inhabitants 
of various races, and differing in their 
usages, vestiges either of a pre-Roman 


or a post-Roman character might reason- 
ably be expected. Among my latest 
acquisitions may here be noticed an 
interesting urn of early British fashion, 
with the usual chevrony scored orna 
ment covering its upper margin. It was 
found near Roman remains in digging 
gravel at a short distance from the 
station, and measures about 13 inches in 
height, diameter 11 inches. 
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brass coins, bone pins, &c., were the only relics by whiclx the 
interments were accompanied. 

In the course of January, a remarkable sepulchral deposit 
was disinterred by some labourers employed in digging gravel 
on the north side of the Station, and at about 200 yards 
outside the line of the ancient walls which once surrounded 
the site known as the Borough Field. Of some of the most 
interesting relics thus brought to light, and now preserved 
in my Museum at Audley End, I have much satisfaction in 
placing before the readers of this Journal the faithful 
representations by which this account is illustrated.^ The 
most valuable object among the remains thus brought to 
light, and of which no example had previously occurred in 
the course of my researches, is an ampulla of transparent 
greenish-coloured glass, in remarkably perfect preservation. 
(Seewoodcuts.) The smaller Koman vessels of this description 
have commonly been designated lachrymatories, but they 
may more correctly be described as wiguentaria, having 
most probably been used as receptacles for perfumes, or 
possibly for some other usual accompaniment of the funeral 
deposit.® The specimen here figured measures 6| inches in 
height, 1-| inch in diameter at the mouth, and 3:^ inches at 
the bottom. It seems to have been formed by being blown 
in a mould, as indicated by a slightly impressed circle on the 
under side of the base. It will be remembei'ed that among 
glass vases and remarkable sepulchral relics found by the late 
Mr. Gage Eokewode in the bustum within one of the greater 
barrows at Bartlow, Essex, opened in 1835, a long-necked 
glass vessel occurred almost precisely resembling this in 
Ibrin and dimensions ; it appeared to have been closed with 
a bituminous substance, portions of which remained on its 
neck. It IS figured in Mr. Eokewode’s Memoir in the 
Archaeologia.* A similar ampuUa olearia was also found in 
the barrow opened at Bartlow in 1840 j the interior, in this 
instance, was stained with the dregs of some liquid.® In 


^ With the principal Roman relics 
found, as above desciibed, and brought 
for exhibition at the meeting of the In- 
stitute iu London, on Mai-ch 2, a beauti- 
ful series of coloured drawings, by the 
accurate pencil of Mr. Youngman of 
Saffron Walden, were displayed, illustra- 
tive _ of the vases, &c., of which the 
originals could not be conveniently 


removed from Audley End for the in- 
epection of the Society. 

^ See Sir William Gell’s observations 
on oils and perfumes preserved in such 
wnvpvXlm, — Pompeiana, vol. i. p. IH. 

^ ArchsQologia, vol. xxvi. p. 304, pi. 
33, fig. 

® Ibid. vol. xxix. p. 4. 
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1845 a discovery of Roman sepulchral remains occurred 
near the station at Colchester, as described in the Journal 
of the British Archseological Association, consisting of a 
large fictile diota, in which were deposited a cinerary urn, 
two lamps, a number of iron nails, and a vessel of pale green 
glass, of the same form as those ah'eady described as found 
in Essex.® Another, disinterred at Newbury, is figured in 
the same Journal, 1860, p. 34. 

Examples might doubtless be cited of the occurrence of 
this accessory to the sepulchral deposit in Roman times, in 
other parts of England ; a specimen of precisely similar 
type has been recently found at Newark near Gloucester, in 
a leaden coffin of the Roman period, of which a description 
has been published by the Rev. S. Lysons.'' I am also 
indebted to my friend, Sir John Boileau, Bart., for a drawing 
of a bottle of the same form found at Pompeii, and now in 
his collection at Ketteringham Park, Norfolk.® 

It is scarcely requisite to observe that glass vessels of the 
Roman age are comparatively of great rarity in this country, 
having been imported, doubtless, from foreign parts, whilst 
their fragile nature has necessarily precluded the possibility 
of their frequent preservation, to the present time, in such 
perfect condition as the remarkable example found by the 
gravel-diggers at Chesterford. I may here advert to the 
remarkable discovery of five ampullce olearim which occurred 
about 1816, in levelling a mound called Metal Hill, at 
Meldreth, Cambridgeshire. These are now in my Museum ; 
they were found deposited in a square leaden coffin, accom- 
panied by a bronze armlet, a bone pin, and a small brass coin 
of Cunobeline. Metal Hill appeared to be a natural eminence, 
not a barrow. None of these little vessels, however, pre- 
cisely resemble in form that recently added to my collection. 

Another object found with the interment at Chesterford, 
and here figured, is a fictile lamp, of pale brick-red coloured 
terra-cotta, in perfect preservation : it measures 4:|- inches 
in length, and the diameter, at the widest part, is 2^ 


® Journal Archaeol. Assoc, vol. i. p. 
239. 

7 The Komans in Gloucestershire, p. 
47. London, Hamilton, Adams and Co , 
8vo. A map is given showing the ves- 
tiges of the Roman age in and near 
Gloucester, including the recent dis- 
coveries at Newark. 


8 This type does not occur among the 
glass vessels figured by Montfau^on, tom. 
hi. pi. 79, p. 14d. A somewhat similar 
ampulla, is figured in, the Rev, B, Trol- 
lope^s Illustrations of Ancient Art from 
Pompeii, &c., pi. 36, fig. 9. It is, how- 
ever, of smaller size, and longer in the 
neck, than the example above cited. 
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inches. (See woodput.) The opening above is somewhat 
remarkably large, but it does not appear that it was closed 



Roman Lamp of Red Ware, found at Chcsterford. 

by a cover. Fictile lamps are of comparatively rare 
occui’rence with Eoman remains in this countiy, but other 
examples are preseiwed in my Museum at Audley End. 

The deposit was accompanied also by several vessels of 
Samian and other wares ; of the former may be noticed a 
small plain cup (diameter in. depth 2 in.), bearing the * 
impress of the potter, the mark — patlli. m. — which had 
previously occurred at Chesterford, but in that example 
the two letters — ll — resemble in form the minuscule Greek 
Lambda.® Also a patera of red ware without ornament in 
relief, bearing the stamp — ^yacieo — which had not previously 
come under my observation ; this specimen of Samian 
measures 7-|- inches in diameter, and Ij- in height. Two 
other patera were found, one of them impressed with the 
mark — pavli. ma., and the other, which measures 9;| inches 
in diameter, and 4 inches in height, is decorated around the 
rim with a very remai’kable ornament in high relief (see 



woodcut), apparently applied to the surface of the dish in 
thick paste or slip, whilst the clay was still moist. The 
lesemblance of this ornament to the medimval fleur-de-lys 


® Mr. Roach Siuith gives — pavlivs'F. 

•PAVLI. M. — PAVLLI • M..- PAVLLV3 ' F. 


and PAVLI ANi . M. — lilnetrations of Ro- 
man London, p. 105. 
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is ■well deserving of notice, and I am not aware that any 
precisely similar type of decoration has hitherto been noticed’; 
the nearest approach to it is shown on an unique mortarium 
in Mr. Hustable’s collection.^ 

The following vases were also found ; — a small urn of 
coarse grey ware, diameter 3 inches, height 4£ inches ; two 
bottles of white ware, each being formed with one handle, 
and measuring 65 inches in height ; and a large olla of 
dingy-grey ware, measuring 9 inches in height, 8 inches in 
diameter, 3;|- inches at the mouth. 

I may remark in regard to the discovery, the details of 
which I have described, that, in the course of my excavations 
at Ohesterford, I have examined two Eoman cemeteries in 
close proximity to the spot where the deposit in question 
was lately brought to light, and several interments had come 
under my observation in that locality. Among them must 
be specially mentioned that of a corpse accompanied by not 
less than 200 large brass coins, found in 1847, deposited in 
a bronze trulla pierced to serve as a strainer. These coins 
are of Caligula, Claudius, Vespasian, and other Emperors, 
Sabina, Faustina, sen., and Faustina, jun., that of most 
recent date being a coin of Commodus, (a.d. 180 — 192). 
This remarkable discovery, which has been noticed in my 
“Sepulchra Exposita,” occurred during the construction of 
the Newmarket Branch Railway now disused.® 

Having described the various Roman relics by which my 
Museum has been eni’iched, from the deposit thus disinterred 
during the operations of the gravel- diggers to the north of 
the Station, I will now proceed to relate certain discoveries 
recently made at Chesterford by my own workmen, within 
sight of the spot where the interment above noticed was 
found. In a former volume of this Journal I gave an 
account of the examination, under my direction, of not less 
than forty-five of the mysterious deep circular shafts, such 
as have occurred near other Roman sites, namely, at Ewell 
in Surrey, in London, Winchester, Richborough, Lincoln, &c. 
They have been designated “ rubbish-pits ” by some anti- 
quaries, whilst others have sought to trace in these singular 

1 Figured in Mr. Roach Smith’s Me- Hon. R. 0. Neville, 1848, 8vo. (privately 

moir on the Red Glazed Pottery of the printed), p. 95. The bronze trulla is 
Romans, Journal Archaeol. Assoc, vol, also figured in this Journal, vol. v. p. 
iv. p. 13. ’ ^ 235. 

2 See Sepulchra Esposita, by the 
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depositories tlie favissa formed near temples in ancient 
times, according to Yarro, or the puticuli, thus described by 
TJrbicus, a -writer of the fourth century, — “ sunt in suburbanis 
loca publica, in opum destinata funeribus, quse loca culinas 
appellant.” My workmen have recently met with several shafts 
of a similar nature to those which I have before described 
in the Borough Field at Chestei-ford.^ Of three of these 
depositories the following account may be interesting to those 
who investigate the arcana of the Roman period in Britain. 

The first of these shafts measured only 10 feet in depth ; 
it contained few remains of Roman pottery. At the bottom 
of the pit, however, was found a perfect patera or large 
dish of lustrous black ware of unusually good quality. 

The second shaft measured also 10 feet in depth ; it pro- 
duced a considerable quantity of fictile fragments ; some of 
these having been reunited, I have obtained a patem of plain 
Samian ware, the potter’s mai'k defaced ; an operculum, or 
cover of an urn, of coarse red ware, an object comparatively 
of rare occurrence ; and two portions of a Samian bowl, 
with ornaments in relief of very good character, and bearing 
the potter’s mark. ° 

. In the third of these singular depositories, measuring 15 
feet in depth, and 5 feet in diameter, an unusual abundance 
of broken pottery was found, accompanied by several^c^zfo 
in a perfect state. This shaft was remarkable not only on 
account of the large quantity of remains of that nature which 
it contained, but for the multiplicity of objects deposited. In 
none of these receptacles have I found so large a variety of 
Roman ware, consisting of bi-oken amphorcs, cylices, diotcB, 
mortaria, ollce, paterce, pocula, &cc. ; of these vessels many 
were entire, or were easily capable of being restored in their 
perfect forms. Among these I may especially mention 
portions of two large_ bowls of Samian ware, with ornaments 
in relief of very spirited design and good execution. On 
one of these bowls are represented, in circular compartments, 
deer with large spreading antlers resembling those of the 
moose-deer ; between each circle appear two figures runnino- 
at full speed, one of them_ being apparently a naked winged 
genius, the other is shooting with a bow,^ the ends of which 


® Arcliaeol. Journal, vol, xii. pp. 109, 
120 . 

^ Compare the bow, of remarkably 
small proportions, in the hand of the 


figure known as Rob of Risingham, — 
Horsley, Brit. Rom, Horthpraberland, 
No. xciv. See also this Journal, vo 
xiii. p. 312. 
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are singularly recurved. It may deserve comparison 'with 
the bows, similar in this peculiarity regarding their extremi- 
ties, borne both by Apollo and Diana on the remarkable 
silver Imx found at Corbridge, and now in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland. A gilt cast in plaster from 
that unique example of Roman plate, taken probably about 
the time of its discovery near the banks of the Tyne in 1735, 
exists at Audley End. There are traces of the potter’s im- 
press upon the bowl last described ; it cannot, however, now 
be deciphered. The other example of Samian, with designs 
in relievo, is likewise ornamented with circular compart- 
ments, in each of which is a figure seated on a kind of 
throne, and holding a lyre. In each of the intervals between 
these circles is introduced a naked female figure leaning on 
a short column, with a little floating drapery. There is also 
a third figure resembling an athlete. IJpon the fragments 
of this example of Samian ware there are two potter’s marks, a 
circumstance not undeserving of notice, the letters being in 
both instances incuse and inverted. One of these marks, 
placed in a perpendicular direction, although fractured, may 
probably be read martialis, a name found repeatedly on 
examples of Samian ware in England ; the second, placed 
near the lower mai*gin of the ornamented part of the bowl, 
bears the letters rep. 

It has been suggested, with much probability, that where 
more than one mark thus occurs, as occasionally found upon 
highly decorated Samian, one of them may indicate the name 
or mark of the maker of the vase, the other that of the 
decorator or the workman of superior class by whom the 
designs in relievo were supplied. 

With the fragments of fictilia above noticed was found a 
plain dish of Samian ware, impressed, not veiy distinctly, 
with the stamp donatvs, (or possibly donatv-m), a name 
which occui’s in Mr. Roach Smith’s list of marks found in 
London ; it has been found, also, elsewhere in this country. 
Another Samian patera, with ivy-leaf ornaments in relief 
around the margin, bears an impress hitherto undecyphered. 
There was also here disinterred an urn of pale red ware, of 
very unusual form, and having a small flat knob or button at 
its base, so that it could not stand erect upon a flat surface, 
and must have been placed upon a stand, or a flat fictile ruig, 
such as was found with it, with a perforation to receive the 
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excrescence, the purpose of -which has not been ascertained. 
This vessel, unique as it is believed in this country, may have 
been used for warming liquids, and have been supported by 
a tripod, possibly, or focvlus, under which embers might be 
placed. It measures 7^ inches in height, 22^ inches in cir- 
cumference, and the diameter of the mouth, is 3 inches. 
Upon the neck are coarsely traced with a point, apparently 
whilst the clay was in a moist state, the characters — vs — 
(see woodcut), probably indicating the liquid contents of 
the vessel. With the fictilia above described were also found 
a dish of black or dark grey ware, of unusually large dimen- 
sions, measuring 13 inches in diameter, and another of rather 
smaller size, with rudely scored ornament inside ; these 
vessels resemble in form the modern stand used for a flower- 
pot. There were also portions of plain Samian vessels, with 
the marks — JUSTI. MA. — c(apito)liitvs. (?) — ^maxima, and part 
of the handle of a large amphora of white ware, bearing the 



impress here figured (original size).® It is remarkable, on 
account of the letters being incuse, instead of in relief, as 
usually found on the stamped handles of amphoroi, &c. ; 
they may have been produced in this instance by one of the 
bronze stamps, the intention of which has been the subject 
of much discussion. Altogether ten vases of various forms 
have been reconstructed from the fragments brought to light 
in this prohfic shaft. The bronze handle of a key was found, 
terminating in an ornament formed of three scrolls or loops’ 
similar to that of a perfect key formerly found in m-v 
excavations at Chesterford. The most remarkable relic, 
however, here exhumed remains to be noticed ; this is a /<zr’ 
or bronze statuette of a river-god leaning upon an urn, frorn 
which flows a^ stream of water. Although it has suffered 
much fi om oxidation, which has rendered the surface carious 
and ii regular, possibly through the action, as it has been 


® Mr. Roacb Smith gives — mvn (?) 
MELiSSAE — and MELLiasE — among marks 


on amphorm found in London,— Ulustra’ 
tions of Koman London, p. 88. 



Vase of pale red a diota or lagena. 

Ileiglit 7i inches. 



Ring of Terracotta, found with, the Vase, and possibly intended to 
serve as a stand for it. 


Diameter 3 inches. 
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supposed, of fire, this little figure has considerable artistic 
merit, and even in its damaged condition surpasses in 
character of design any object of its class which has come 
under my observation in previous researches. (See wood- 
cut.) A small cylindrical pedestal of bronze was found with 
it, upon which it had originally been fixed, but the solder 
had become disunited. The statuette measures 4|- inches in 
length ; the height of the pedestal is 1-|- inch, and its dia- 
meter if inch. A bronze pin, resembling a probe, found at 
the same time, may also deserve notice. Roman lares in a 
recumbent attitude appear to be of rare occurrence. Caylus 
gives a bronze recumbent figure of Mercury, and one of Venus 
or a nymph (Recueil, t. iii. pi. 43). The only representation 
of a river-god found in England is, I believe, the stone statue 
at Cilurnum, figured in Bruce’s Roman Wall, p. 147. 

It is difficult to suppose that the shafts in which so varied 
an assemblage of objects had been deposited, evidently with 
some care, and including objects of so much interest and in 
perfect condition, should have been merely, as some anti- 
quaries have conjectured, rubbish-holes, or depositories like 
favisscB, into which worthless refuse was thrown. 

Before I conclude these observations, I may take occasion 
to mention certain other relics obtained from shafts in imme- 
diate proximity to those already noticed. Among these are 
two circular pieces of lead, about 2f inches in diameter, and 
nearly \ an inch in thickness, perforated in the centi’e ; they 
may have served as weights ; also a pin of jet, of fine 
quality, and well polished ; the head is cut in facets ; in its 
present state this pin measures 2|- inches in length, but part 
has been broken off". I may, moreover, notice a broken Sa- 
mian bowl, with figures of men, lions, and other animals, and 
marked with two potters’ stamps, namely (ci)ntvsmvs 
which had previously occurred at Chesterford, and albvci, 
in letters of much larger size than the former ; this mark is 
in relief, placed horizontally among the figures. Several 
interesting specimens of other kinds of ware have also been 
added to my collections, including an example of the peculiar 
kind of pottery sprinkled with fine spicules, almost resem- 
bling gold dust; some remarkably worked fragments of 
Castor wares with hunting subjects, stags, greyhounds, &c., 
in high relief, embossed in slip; other portions with ornaments 
in colour, &c. ; a vase of dark-coloured ware, of unusual 
form (see cut), also two ampliorce, broken into numerous 

TOL. XVII. ^ 
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fragments, now skillfully adjusted together ; the forms of 
these vases are of considerable elegance, and they have been 
admirably reproduced by the pencil of Mr. Youngman of 
Saffron Walden. One of them measures 24 inches in height, 
the other, 17f inches.^* (See woodcuts.) On the upper part 
of one of these are faintly traced characters which have been 
thus decyphered — pisi Mlisi, (?) possibly indicating, as in a 
former instance, the capacity of the jar, or the nature of 
its contents, which may have been some kind of wine pre- 
pared with pitch,— picatum, or made from grapes 
which had a natural flavour of pitch, as mentioned by Pliny 
and Martial. Pliny describes also an oil made from pitch, 
— oleum pissinum, and another oil, obtained from pulse, — 
pisinum, was used by the Homans. The ancient scorings 
of the description here noticed, occasionally occurring upon 
Roman urns, appear well deserving of attention ; they may 
serve to show the extent to which certain foreign luxuries of 
the table were imported into this country in Roman times. 
I am not aware, however, that any similar graffiti, if the 
term may be admissible, have hitherto been described in this 
country, with the exception of that upon a little urn found 
in Sussex, and figured in a previous page of this volume.^® 

My museum has lately been enriched during the last 
winter by some other curious specimens of Roman glass, 
besides the ampulla already described ; these have been 
found in the same locality, in digging gravel on the north side 
of the station. They are unfortunately in very fragmentary 
condition, but the restoration of their forms has been effected, 
and some of the specimens recently obtained are here 
figured. (See woodcuts.) One of these is a tall four-sided 
bottle with one handle ; it measures 8 inches in height. At 
the bottom are the letters in relief — a. p., probably the 
initials of the maker, within a circle, and produced by the 
mould in which these ancient vessels of glass were for the 
most part blown. The Abb^ Oochet has given a considerable 
number of types of glass vessels found in the north of 
France,’® and he notices several of the marks of the ancient 
vitnarii ; relics of this description ai’e comparatively rare in 

s-tnphora^ almost identical in vol. xi, p. 138. It is to be regretted that 
form and ^ dimensions is preserved in a relic of the same period found at Ches- 
the h ifczvvilliam Museum ^ at ^ Cambridge, terford, and likewise bearing scored mark- 
m the collection of antiquities chiefly inga, is no longer to be found, namely, a 
lorrned by the Cambx'idge Antiquarian tile with an incised inscription, given in 
found at Shefford. Gough's Edit, of Camden, vol. ii., p. 141. 

See p. 81, and Sussex Archseol. Coll. Normandie Souterraiue. ^ 
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Wine-vessel, diota or orca, of vrhite ware. Wine-vessel, diota or lagena, of wMte ware. 

Heiglit 17f incliee. Height 24 Inches. 
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this country, and even in fractured condition they are in no 
slight degree deserving of notice. The vessel vhich I have 
described was found in the Borough Field, Chesterford, in 
April last, and also two other relics of the like material, a 
patina or saucer, measuring in its imperfect state 6 inches 
in diameter (see woodcut), and a bowl with a recurved lip, 
resembling certain vessels of the Anglo-Saxon period, to 
which it may possibly belong. My museum has likewise 
been enriched by an example of unusual type, but in very 
fractured state : it measured, when perfect, about 6 inches 
in height, diameter 8^ inches ; it is of very thin pellucid 
glass. Two vessels of glass, similar in form, but each fur- 
nished with a flat reeded handle, which does not appear in 
the specimen found at Chesterford, wei-e discovered by Mr. 
Gage Rokewode in 1832, in one of the Roman sepulchres 
at Bartlow.'’’ Lastly, may be mentioned the remains of a 
four-sided glass vase, with one handle, measuring about 6 
inches in height, of a type which occurred there, and has 
been noticed elsewhere also with Roman remains. 

In concluding this brief statement of recent results of 
explorations at the remarkable Roman site, where so 
large an assemblage of interesting relics have from time to 
time been disinterred, I may mention the acquisition of two 
valuable coins lately added to my cabinet. One of these, 
found in a garden in the village of Ohesteiford, is an example 
in remarkable preservation of the rare type of Cunobeline, 
bearing on the reverse a helmeted head to left, with the 
legend — ovnobil. Reverse, a boar; in the exergue — taso'Eil. 
A similar coin in imperfect condition, found at Chesterford, 
previously existed in my collection. The second, recently 
obtained, is in less desirable preservation ; it presents the 
head of Cunobeline, apparently without the helmet ; on the 
reverse is a horse galloping ; the legend is the same as that 
which occurs on the coin before described. The rarityof such 
numismatic relics, and also their histoiical importance, now- 
more truly appreciated by the archmologist, has induced me 
to place on record the acquisition of these highly interesting 
coins of the sovereign of the Iceni. 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge, with much gratification, 
the kind liberality of Lord Braybrooke in presenting to tlie Institute the 
illustrations which accompany the foregoing memoir. 

Arcbaaologia, vol. xxv, p. 7, pL iii. 


THE COUET-HOITSE, CLAPTOH-IH-GORDAHO, SOMEESETSHIEE. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM GODWIN, Arohiteot. 


This interesting example of the domestic architecture of 
the middle ages is situated at the foot of Naish Hill, about 
2-J miles from Portishead, in the county of Somerset. Its 
pleasing situation, the small church close by upon a high 
hank amongst luxuriant foliage, the distance from the village 
and from all modern associations, and the picturesque seclu- 
sion of the spot give a singular charm to the manor-house of 
Clapton.^ 

The plan of the old building, as nearly as I can determine, 
appears to have consisted of a parallelogram running east and 
west, with a tower attached to the north side. The tower, 
a considerable portion of the north front, the east wall, and 
some remains of the south wall, together with the butterj 
doors, are of a date anterior to the E-eformatioii. There 
are some outhouses and an entrance gate of later character, 
but very plain and scarcely worthy of notice. 

A great part of the walls of the main building, the inner 
doorway of the tower, the two buttresses at the north-east 
angle, and another buttress west of the tower, which has 
been partially built up in a modern chimney-breast, are of 
fourteenth century work. The roof is comparatively modern, 
but the corbels and summer-stones of the coping at 
the east end indicate the original direction and pitch, and 
also fix the termination of the house eastward. There is 
however, a portion of a rough arch in this wall, a blocked up 
dooiway, a corbel, and a singularly placed moulding on the 
south side of the buttress, which point to the existence of 
further works, possibly of wood, now destroyed. The blocked 
up doorway and the moulding appear to have reference to 
an exterior flight of stairs ; and the absence of buttresses at 
the south-east angle seems to indicate a junction with some 


^ A short notice of the architectural 
features of this interesting structure is 


given by Mr. Parker, in his Domestic 
Architecture in England, Part ii., p. 337, 
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other building, probably the kitchen, -which may also hare 
been constructed of wood. The buttresses are of two stages, 
with bold sloping base moldings, which continue along the 
wall. There are no windows in any part of the house 
earlier than the fifteenth century. Indeed there is only one 
even of this date in the main building. It was inserted 
probably when the. tower was added {circa 1440), but 
whether in the position it now occupies eastward of the 
tower is very doubtful. The construction is somewhat 
singular, and, from the unmeaning and unfinished manner 
in which it projects, induces the opinion that it originally 
formed part of an oriel window aud probably in another 
part of the house. 

The inner doorway of the tower is of the same date as 
the walls and buttresses before described, and with them 
forms the remnant of the manor-house as rebuilt in the 
fourteenth century {circa 1310). The mouldings are con- 
tinuous, and it has a very bold hoodmould consisting of the 
roll and bead ; the terminations, if there were any, have been 
destroyed. Passing through this doorway we enter the 
screens or passage which divided the hall from the buttery 
and sewery. Of the screen itself, the minstrels’ gallery, or 
the principal hall, which extended westward, nothing remains 
beyond the small fragment of wall shown on the plan. But 
on the east side of the passage there is preserved a feature 
of very great interest, namely, a double doorway entirely 
constructed of oak, and which must have belonged to a house 
of an earlier date than any portion of that in which it is 
now found.^ The accompanying woodcuts will sufficiently 
explain its form and details, which are purely Early English, 
and belong quite to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century {circa 1210). 

The tower, as before mentioned, is of one date, circa 1440 ; 
it consists of three stories. The lower one forms an entrance 
porch, and has a lofty and well proportioned doorway with 

2 This interesting feature bas been trical tracery of tbe time of Edw. II.; 
•thus noticed by Mr. Parker, in describing tbe two lower lights being rather wide 
the solid wall at the lower end of the and standing on the ground, form door- 
hall : “ in the middle a wide pointed ways ; the whole of this work is richly 
ai’ch is pierced; this is filled with a moulded, and all cut out of oak; it is 
wooden screen of the exact form of a probably the most remarkable piece of 
two-light window, with a circle in the early wooden domestic screen-work in 
head filled with three spherical triangles, existence.” — Domestic Architecture, Part 
forming a perfect window with geome- ii. p. 338. 
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hoodmould termination of male heads, one mitred, the other 
turbaned. The second story or first floor is entered from a 
passage above the sewery and buttery, through 
a small four-centred doorway. It is lighted 
by two square-headed windows, each of two 
lights, looking north and east ; in the west wall r 

is a plain square fire-place, and close by its 
side a small four-centred doorway communi- 
cates with a turret staircase, which on the 
exterior is picturesquely corbeled out from the 
angle. The third story is lighted by two 
windows of the same character as those below. 

Incised stone in fights are trefoilcd instead of cinque- 

the Jamb of one foiled. From the tuiTet au ogce-headed door- 

of tho Turret Boors. r* i i i i i 

way opens to a V root, which has been sub- 
stituted for the original lead-flat. The flue of the fire-place 
in the second story terminates in one of the battlements. 

There ai*e five or six grotesque gurgoyles to the cornice, and 
over the principal doorway is a small _ cinquefoiled panel 
enclosing an escutcheon charged with the arms of the Arthur ^ 

family, a chevron between three lance rests, impaling those of 
Berkeley, a chevron between ten crosses pattee.® Over the 
east window of the second story the arms of Arthur again 
occur in a cinquefoiled panel. The base moulding of the 
tower is simply chamfered, and has a very weak effect by 
the side of the bold earth-table of the earlier building. 

Some account of the descent of the manor of Clapton-in- 
Gordano is given by Collinson, in his History of Somerset- 
shire. He considers it to have been the Clotune of Domes- 
day, which was held by Herluin of the Bishop of Coutance, 
and had been , held by Algar in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor.'* It was subsequently held of the honour of Gloucester 
by a family named de Clapton, from the place of their resi- 
dence. To Arthur de Clapton, who possessed lands there 
25 Hen. I, succeeded Nigel Fitz-Arthur, in the reign of 
Stephen ; his successors took the name of Arthur, and bore 
for their arms gu. a chevron arg. between three clarions 

^ Collinson, Hist, of Somerset, vol. iii. fabric, 
p. 179, observes that from these arms it ■* Domesday Book, vol. i., f. 88, a. A 
seems probable that Richard Arthur, place called Clapton e occurs also in that 
wlio married Alice, daughter of James record, f. 97, b, held of Turstin Fitz 
Lord Berkeley, in the time of Henry VI,, Ralph by Radulfus, and in the time of 
may have erected this portion of the the Confessor by Alnodus. 
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or horsemen’s rests or, in allusion, probably, as Collinson 
conjectures, to the arms of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, He 
gives some further account of the family, until the manor 
passed by marriage to the Winter family of Dyrham, 
Gloucestershire, about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century.® 


5 Collmson, History of Somerset, vol. iii, p, ] 77. 



ON AN HERALDIC WINDOW IN THE NORTH AISLE OE THE 
NAVE OE YORK CATHEDRAL. 

{ContinvAd from page 84.) 

After tlie execution of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, which, 
quickly followed his defeat at Boroughbridge in 1322, the 
power of the Despencers became predominant. Severe 
measures were forthwith adopted against such of his adhe- 
rents as had not either fallen in battle or been made 
prisoners ; and Peter de Dene, who was believed to have 
been one, found himself in great jeopardy. His connection 
with the Lancastrian party does not previously appear. 
His uninterrupted success would seem to justify us in 
assuming, that till this reverse his conduct had been gene- 
rally approved of by the king and his friends. The fact of 
his having been appointed one of the advisers of the ambas- 
sadors, sent to Rome by the king in 1316, rather tends to 
show he was not then a Lancastrian. For though the Bishop 
of Norwich, John Salmon, and the Earl of Pembroke, Aymer 
de Valence, two of those ambassadors, had been also two of 
the commissioners forced upon Edward in 1310 by the 
Lancastrians, for the better regulation of the affairs of his 
kingdom and household; yet this bishop was, in 1312, 
placed at the head of a commission, consisting of the king’s 
friends, to correct the ordinances which had been made by 
the former commissioners, and he was chancellor in 1320. 
And as regards the Earl of Pembroke, though he had joined 
the Earl of Lancaster against Gavaston, the murder of the 
latter by the order, or at least with tire approval, of the 
Earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Warwick in 1312, after 
Pembroke, to whom he had surrendered, had engaged to 
spare his life, not only made this earl lukewarm in their 
cause, but seems to have led to his eventually abandoning 
their party. The other ambassador, John Hotham, had been 
recently raised to the see of Ely. Little is known of his 
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previous political attachments. He had been one of the 
King’s chaplains and chancellor of the exchequer, and been 
sent by Edward on a mission to Ireland ; but as he was 
Chancellor of England from 1318 to 1320, at which time 
Lancaster was influential, we may assume he was not re- 
garded by that earl as an adversary. Prom the rigour of the 
persecution against Peter de Dene it seems probable, that he 
had by some means given great offence to the king’s part}''. 
The chronicler of St. Augustine’s, however, says it was 
without his fault ; and speaks of the enemies of Peter as 
noble and powerful, but does not give any of their names. 
They were intent not only on his capture and imprisonment 
and the depriving him of his property, but even sought his 
life ; a degree of enmity which may warrant a susjsicion that 
some tergiversation was imputed to him. In this state of 
things, unable to resist his adversaries, he had recourse to 
the monastery which he had so faithfully served and libe- 
rally benefited ; and he there took on himself the habit of 
a monk in 1322. His position, however, was still such that 
he was able to make terms with the abbot and convent on 
his admission ; he neither took all the usual vows nor gave 
up all his property. He was to retain some houses {domos) 
that he had built witliin the monastery, and his secular 
attendants, and also certain personal property to be disposed 
of as he thought fit, and the use of some silver p)late as long 
as he lived. He was not bound to attend with the other 
monks in the church, chapter, refectory, dormitory, cloister, 
or elsewhere, either for divine service or for any other pur- 
pose ; but was to be allowed to remain with his attendants 
in his own chamber day and night, and give himself to 
prayer, contemplation, study, and other becoming {hojientis) 
occupations as he might be disposed.' For several years be 
conducted himself very creditably and satisfactorily. He 
taught canon law to the monks and others, gave counsel to 
the abbot and seniors in the house, conducted their most 
private and difficult affairs, and was allowed a reasonable 
time to walk about both within and without the walls of the 
monastery. At length, growing weary of this kind of 


1 Thorn’s Chron, Script, decem., coll. 
2036 — 8, 2055. In consequence of the 
qualified profession which he made, it is 
said de tercia professionem emisit,” 


Teriiarii were those attached to religious 
houses who took only some of the vows, 
and were not strictly monks. See Du 
Cange, Tertiarius. 


VOL. XYir. 
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existence, and having no longer any apprehension from his 
enemies without, he was desirous of returning to secular life. 
He mentioned this again and again to the abbot and con- 
vent ; but they deferred the consideration of the matter, 
and would not consent to his departure. They were pro- 
bably the more unwilling to offend him, or that he should 
leave them, because, on being admitted, he had made his 
will and bequeathed to them several highly esteemed and 
valuable books on canon law, and also the greater part of 
his money and plate. Frustrated in his endeavours to obtain 
permission to depart, he meditated means of escape. At 
that time the rector of St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, was 
one John de Bourne. The outer wall of the abbey, if it did 
not then actually adjoin his churchyard, was separated from 
it only by a narrow way. He had. a brother, George de 
Bourne, who possessed a house at Bishopsbourne, about four 
miles from Canterbury. With these two brothers the dis- 
contented monk concerted a plan for his escape, and was to 
pay them 10/. for their assistance. On the day of St. Lucia 
(December 13), 1330, John, the rector of St. Martin’s, came 
by invitation to dine with the infirmarer of the abbey ; and 
during dinner he rose from table, and, pretending some busi- 
ness required his attention, he went to the chamber of Peter 
de Dene, and had a long conversation with him. In the 
evening at supper Peter mentioned to his attendant, that he 
had celebrated mass that day, but should not on the morrow ; 
and therefore desired that he might not be disturbed in his 
morning’s sleep ; for he was accustomed, notwithstanding 
the easy terms on which he was admitted, to rise at mid- 
night to perform the offices usual at that hour. His servant, 
after waiting some time, retired to rest in another chamber, 
leaving a boy with his master, and the door unlocked. 
Before midnight, having thrown off his monk’s habit, he 
withdrew accompanied by the boy. They took with them 
six dishes and six saucers {saharia), probably part of the 
silver, the use of which when he entered he had stipulated 
to retain ; and passing through his own cellar to a gate 
which led to the garden of the cellarer, the lock of which 
they had broken, they found their way to the abbey-wall 
opposite St. Martin’s Church, There they made a pre- 
concerted signal to notify theii’ arrival, by throwing over 
a stone ; and the rector, and his brother, and two other 
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persons who had brought three horses to the spot, came and 
• placed two ladders against the abbey-wall ; and two of them 
ascending the wall seated themselYes on it, and, having drawn 
up one of the ladders, let it down on the other side into the 
garden. Peter and the boy having got over the wall, the 
former was placed on horseback, and conducted through 
Bromden ^ to George de Bourne's house. On the flight of 
the monk being discovered, there was a great commotion in 
the monastery, and inquiries were made in all directions for 
the fugitive. At length it became known that he was con- 
cealed at Bishopsbourne. The house was watched all night, 
and on searching it the next day he was found carefully 
rolled up in a bundle of canvas. He was brought back to 
St. Augustine’s, and confined in the infirmary. The chronicler 
proceeds to relate in detail how he was treated, and the 
consequences of this flagrant breach of discipline. Peter de 
Dene contended that his qualified vows did not oblige him 
to remain in the monastery, and he appealed to the Pope. 
A bull in his favour was in due time produced, the genuine- 
ness of which was questioned by the abbot and convent.® 
The result is not clearly given ; but it should seem that he 
eventually submitted to the abbot, and probably died in the 
monastery. We have seen that his stall at Yoi-k was not 
filled up till 1332, when the proceedings respecting him 
were drawing to a close. That he should have been allowed 
to retain it at all, after he had entered the monastery, is 
remarkable. On one occasion he is represented as saying, 
that “ if he were young and able bodied [corpore potens) he 
would willingly go to the Court of Kome ” to complain of 
the conduct of the Prior of Christ Church and others, who 
had interposed on his behalf. The particulars of his flight 
and concealment do not imply any great age or infirmity of 
body, but are consistent with the supposition that he was 
not more than seventy years of age, if he were really so old. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that this Master Peter 
de Dene is the person mentioned in the inscription remaining 
in the window above described ; indeed, no other person of 
the name has been found to whom it can with any pro- 


2 Probably a close or piece of laud that was most likely to avoid detection, 
also called Bromedowne, lying nearly s Thorn’s Chron. Soriptores decern., 
behind St. Martin’s Church. See Hasted, coll. 2055 — 2066. 
vol. iv. p. 443. The object in crossing 
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bability be referred. Let us, then, consider the window 
with a yiew to ascertain the period of the donor’s life, to 
which the glass may be most reasonably ascribed. The 
heraldry, the figures, and the style and execution are the 
elements that are most aT|ilable for this purpose. The 
ftrobable date inferable from the style and execution has 
already been stated. In heraldry displayed on escutcheons 
and surcotes the window is remarkably rich ; and, what is 
very unusual in glass of that age, not a single coat is wholly 
missing. 

First of the escutcheons of arms ; they are chiefly those 
of sovereigns, yet clearly several of them were not con- 
temporaries with the donor ; for at no time to which the 
execution of the glass can be reasonably attributed were 
there living an Emperor of Germany, a King of the Romans, 
a King of Jerusalem, and a Count of Provence or King of 
Aragon, whom it is at all likely Peter de Dene intended to 
compliment. The escutcheons seem rather to have had a 
genealogical object, and to have indicated some of the most 
distinguished alliances and connections of the reigning sove- 
reign of England. Reckoning from the west, in the first 
light, are the arms of the Emperor, Provence or Aragon, 
and Jerusalem ; in the second those of England, and most 
probably the King of the Romans ; and in the third those 
of France, Castile and Leon, and Favarre. This remark- 
ably early example of the double-headed eagle may be 
referred to Frederic II., who married Isabella, the sister of 
Henry III, and aunt, consequently, of Edward I. ; Provence 
(for this, rather than Aragon, the coat paly of six or and^u.* 
may, we think, be safely assumed to be) to Queen Eleanor 
of Provence, daughter of Count Raymond and mother of 
Edward I. ; and J erusalem to Guy and Almeric de Lusignan, 
successively Kings of Jerusalem, whose nephew, Hugh le 
Brun, Count of La Marche, was the stepfather of King 
Henry III. The single-headed eagle, associated with that 
with two heads at this early period, (a curious and interesting 
fact on which we shall have more to say presently), may be 
attributed to Richard, King of the Romans, the brother of 


^ Though these arms are generally or 
four pallets they sometimes occur 
paly or and^ii., as in Mr. Stacey Grimaldi’s 
Koll, Collectanea Topog., vol. ii. p. 320^ 


and also in a Holl of the thirteenth 
century in the Harieian Collection, No. 
6589. 
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Henry III., and uncle, consequently, of Edward I. France 
may have been placed there in compliment to Margaret, 
daughter of Philip the Hardy, and second queen of Edward I,, 
whom he married in September, 1299 ; Castile and Leon in 
memory of his former queen, Eleanor of Castile ; and 
Navarre as an additional compliment to Queen Margaret, 
whose brother, Philip the Fair, had become King of Navarre 
by his marriage with Joan, daughter and heiress of Henry I. 
of Navarre, in 1284, the year before his accession to the 
throne of France. These alliances, though of little value 
for ascertaining the date of the glass, accord in several 
respects better with Edward I. than with his son Edward II. ; 
for, if France and Navarre, and Castile and Leon would suit 
equally well with the latter, whose queen Isabella was 
daughter of Philip the Pair, and his mother Eleanor of 
Castile, the Emperor, Provence, Jerusalem, and the King of 
the Romans would be removed one generation further from 
the English sovereign then upon the throne. . 

It has been mentioned that both of the outer lights in 
this window are bordered with the following devices alter- 
nately, viz., a yellow lion rampant on a red ground, and a 
white eagle displayed on a green ground. The lions and 
eagles on the western sides look to the east, and those on the 
eastern sides to the west ; but variations of this sort in 
heraldic figures were at that time deemed of no importance. 
It is not possible to speak positively as to the significance of 
these devices. They are most likely of heraldic origin. The 
lions may have referred to Edmund PitzAlan, Earl of 
Arundel, who bore gu. a lion ramp. or. As to the eagles 
there is greater difficulty ; for no one is known to have borne 
vert an eagle or several eagles displayed arg., who is at all 
likely to have been complimented in this window. Cavaston 
bore vert three or six eagles displayed or ; and had these 
eagles been yellow, we should certainly have thought them 
referable to him. The heraldic tinctures were in such 
borders not unfrequently changed, most probably for artistic 
effects in colour. There is an examj^le of this in the border 
of the first window, reckoning from the east, in the south aisle, 
where we find white castles on a red ground, intended, no 
doubt, for Castile, which was gu. a castle, or. We are, there- 
fore, disposed to regard these eagles, though they are white, 
as having been comphmentary to Cavaston ; especially as 
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Ms arms were in one of the clearstory windows, and as in the 
borders of the west windows of both aisles the eagles are yellow. 
Those borders consist of castles and eagles displayed, one 
above the other, both yellow, not on a ground, but separated 
by pieces of glass per pale red and green, the tinctures of 
the respective shields of Castile and Gavaston. It will be 
remembered Gavaston was killed in 1312. As the favourite 
of Prince Edward he was most likely known to Peter de 
Dene, when the latter was of that prince’s Council. Owing 
to his evil influence over the prince, he was banished by 
Edward I. in ISOT ; but Edward II. immediately on his 
accession, wMch occurred about three months after, recalled 
him, created him Earl of Cornwall, and married him to his 
own niece, one of the daughters of his sister Joan of Acre 
by her first husband, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. 
Had this window been executed after those events, and the 
royal favourite been complimented in it at all, we think it 
would not have been in this obscure manner. 

Let us now examine the arms on the surcotes of the 
figures in the border of the middle light, and see what evi- 
dence they will furnish. It will be best to take these figures 
in pairs as they stand opposite each other. The two upper- 
most appear to be knights in mail with long surcotes, on 
which are respectively gu. a cross arg. and arg. a cross gu. 
But that he has no nimb, the latter might be supposed to be 
St. George ; the other is also without a nimb. We find in the 
printed Roll t. Edward II. these arms borne by two knights 
respectively ; the former by Sir Henry de Cobham the 
uncle, and the latter by Sir Michael de Herteclawe. In the 
printed Roll t. Henry III. the former are ascribed to Peter 
de Savoy, and the latter to Robert de Vere. Peter de 
Savoy was an uncle of Queen Eleanor of Provence, the 
mother of Edward I. ; but, seeing the figures which follow, 
there is no good reason why he or any of the knights by 
whom these arms were borne should have been represented 
above the kings and queens of Prance and England. These 
crosses, it will be remembered, are those which were respect- 
ively boime by the Hospitalers and Templars; and these 
two figures may have been intended not for individuals, 
but as representatives of those two leading military orders. 
Figures of two knights with similar arms on their cyclases 
and shields formerly existed in one of the windows of. 
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Bristol Cathedral of about the same period., and were probably 
meant to represent those two orders. The next two figures 
in this border are kings ; one with France on his surcbte, and 
the other with England. The next two are queens ; one 
with Prance on her dress, and the other with England : it is 
remarkable that neither bears any other arms than her 
husband's. The next two are knights, one bearing on his 
surcote England with a label az., the arms at that time of 
the eldest son of the King of England, and the other Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester. The next two are also knights, one 
bearing Warenne, Earl of Surrey, and the other- the remains 
of the coat of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. The next 
are also knights, one bearing Ros of Hamlake, and the other 
Mowbray. The last two are also knights, one bearing Clif- 
ford, and the other Percy. The last four knights were also 
barons. All these figures appear to represent full-grown 
persons, without any intentional differences of age, and, with 
the exception of the first two, may we think be assumed to 
have been meant for portraitures of persons living, or but 
recently deceased, when the window was designed. If so, 
the coat of England with a label az. shows there Avas then' 
an heir apparent to the throne of England old enough to 
bear arms, and to be represented as an adult kiiight ; and 
this must have been either Edward 11. or Edward III. in 
the lifetime of his father. There are several reasons for 
believing that it could not have been the latter. He was 
not born till November 1312, and therefore in 1322, when 
the Earl of Lancaster was put to death, and Peter de Dene 
took refuge in St. Augustine's, that prince was only ten years 
of age. If this glass were executed after the donor had 
attached himself to the Lancastrian party, it was most likely 
after 1316, and we should in all probability have had in it 
the arms of the Earl of Lancaster and other leaders of that 
party ; whereas, although the arms of Warwick, who died 
in that year, are there, those of Lancaster and Hereford are 
not ; yet these two earls were respectively the first cousin 
and brother-in-law of Edward II. If it be supposed that the 
object of the donor was to propitiate the king on some occa- 
sion when the royal authority was triumphant over the Lan- 
castrians, we would ask, why then have we the arms of 
Warwick, to whom Gavaston’s death was principally due, 
and not those of Despencer, the then all powerful favourite 1 
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Why, too, those of the Earl of Gloucester, who was killed in 
1314, and not those of the young princes, Thomas of 
Brotherton and Edmund of Woodstock, the brothers of Ed- 
ward II., the younger of whom was eleven years older 
than their nephew Prince Edward 1 The last of the Clares, 
Earls of Gloucester, fell at Bannockburn. He was so young, 
not having been born till 1291, that his arms could hardly 
have been placed in this window, except as those of a prince 
of the blood royal, having been a grandson of Edward I. ; and 
therefore he was not likely to have been thus commemorated 
after his death. The long surcotes and the rest of the cos- 
tume of the figures also claim rather an earlier date than the 
time when Prince Edward, afterwards Edward III. might 
be expected to have been represented as an adult knight. 
If, moreover, the two uppermost figures are a Hospitaler and 
a Templar, it is improbable that the latter would have been 
placed in this window after the order of the Templars had 
fallen into disgrace, and been actually abolished in 1312. 
The earlier in the reign of Edward II. this glass is sup- 
posed to have been executed, the less probable is it that 
the coat of England with a label az. should be that of his 
son Prince Edward ; and it is difficult to believe the win- 
dow could have been presented after the donor became a 
monk in 1322. It is surely far more probable that the 
heir apparent to the throne was Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward II., though then it must be referred to the very 
end of his father’s reign ; for it cannot be so early as 
129G, when the previous Clare, Earl of Gloucester, died, 
and when we have no reason to suppose Peter de Dene 
was in any way connected with the cathedral of York. 
Indeed, his interest in this cathedral appears to have been 
due to the patronage of Archbishop Greenfield, and did 
not therefore commence before 1305, that prelate having 
been appointed to the see in December, 1304. The young 
Earl of Gloucester was only sixteen years of age when 
Edward I. died ; and John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
who should also seem to have been represented in conse- 
quence of his connexion with the royal family, did not 
marry the king’s niece till 1306. At that time Peter de 
Dene was about forty- six years of age : his career had 
been successful ; and his benefactions in money and build- 
ings to the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, show 
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that for some time previous to 1312, he had not lacked 
either the means or the disposition to be munificent. 

In 1306 or the following year the figures in the border of 
the middle light might have represented the following persons, 
viz. : A Hospitaler and a Templar ; Edward T. and Philip 
the Fair ; Margaret, Queen of England, and Joan of Navarre, 
Queen of France, who died in 1304, or the Queen-Dowager 
of France, Mary of Brabant, the mother of Margaret, Queen 
of England ; Prince Edward and Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester ; John de Warcnne, Earl of Surrey, and Guy de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; Sir William de Bos of 
Hamlake and Sir J ohn de Mowbray ; Sir Bobert de Clifford 
and Sir Henry Percy. Of these Warwick, Bos, Mowbray, 
Clifford, and Percy had distinguished themselves in the war 
with the Scots. Peter de Dene may have made their 
acquaintance in the north, even if he had not done so at 
some of the numerous parliaments which he had attended, 
or he may have been indebted to them for advancement or 
other favours ; as their figures were most probably placed 
in this window from either friendship or gratitude. We 
may add, that Clifford fell at Bannockburn (1314), Percy 
died in 1315, and Warwick in 1316, all leaving heirs under 
age ; and though these noblemen may have been so com- 
memorated after their deaths, it is more likely that this 
should have been done while they were living. 

On a careful review of all the preceding facts and 
observations, we think the conclusion which they warrant is, 
that the glass of this window was executed certainly in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, and most probably 
in 1306, or in 130 '7 before the accession of Edward II. 

It remains that we should add a few words on the 
occurrence in this window of an eagle with two heads, and 
another with one head only, both sa. on a field or. We do 
not think that any difference of opinion as to their application 
can affect the conclusion at which we have arrived respecting 
the date of the glass, and we hope to show good ground for 
believing them to have been meant for the arms of an 
Emperor of Germany and a King of the Bomans ; though 
it is generally supposed that this application of these two 
heraldic forms of the eagle is not older than the beginning 
of the fifteenth centmy, and that the two-headed eagle was 
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not used by the Western Emperors till Wenceslaus (1378 — 
1400). German writers, as Gudenus and Getter,® state 
positively that an eagle with two heads occui'red on some of 
the seals of the Emperors Charles IV. and Wenceslaus, but 
do not specify them. It is not to be found on any of their 
seals engraved by Vredius, nor have we met with a repre- 
sentation or description of such a seal. According to Getter, 
this device was in use long before it appeared on any seal, 
and it originated in the junction of the eagle of the kingdom 
of Germany with that of the empire, in the manner called 
by heralds dimidiation. Among the arguments to prove 
that it was the ensign or banner of the empire in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, he has quoted passages from writers 
of those times, where the plural, aquilce, is supposed to have 
been applied to it. One instance is from a letter of our Queen 
Eleanor, in 1193, to Pope Celestine, invoking his influence 
for the liberation of her son. King Richard,® where she says, 
“ Christi crux antecellit Oiesaris aquilas ; ” but tliis may 
admit of a different interpretation. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the device, an eagle with two heads is 
found on two gold coins of Louis of Bavaria, as emperor, 
whose accession was in 1314 ; and there is no reason to 
think this was the first use of it, though no earlier example 
has come down to our times. Two seals of his sons, William 
and Albert, are engraved by Vredius, which have their arms 
on an eagle with two heads, in accordance with an occasional 
practice of the sons of emperors showing their connection 
with the empire by placing their arms on an eagle. Coins 
or medals (numi) of the Empresses Elizabeth and Katherine, 
the wives of Albert I. and Henry VII., are said to have on 
them the double-headed eagle,^ .but of these we have seen 
no example. The earliest instance that we have discovered 
of the two-headed eagle being attributed to the Emperor, 
and the eagle with one head to the King of the Romans, is 
in a MS. in the Harleian collection,® which purports to be 
a copy of a Roll of Arms t. Henry III. The original 
unfortunately is lost. The occasion of its compilation it is 
not easy to conjecture. The MS. comprises foreign and 
English coats, and begins, “L’Empereur de Almaine d’or 


® Oefcter, Wappenbelustigung, 1. stuck, 
s. lir, and, as there cited, Gudeni Sylloge, 
var. diplom. pag. 19. The work of Zyl- 
lesiua also referred to I have not been 


able to meet with, 

® Eymer, vol. i. p, 58. 

^ Heineccius de Sigillis, p. 113, 
^ Ko. 6589, towards the end. 
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ung egle espany ove deux testes sable ; ” next comes tlie 
Emperor of Constantinople ; and then “ Le Key de Almaine® 
d'or un egle display e sable ; Le Eoy d’Engleterre gules a 
trois leopards d’or ; Le Eoy de France d'azure seme de 
(a lys is here sketched) or.” The copyist has probably 
modernised some of the spelling according to the usage of 
his day. ' The arms of England, it will be observed, are the 
same that were borne before those of France were quartered 
with them in 1339 or 1340 ; and those of Fi'ance are what 
were borne befoi’e the fleurs de lys were reduced to three by 
Charles VI. As the copy of this roll contains as many 
foreign as English coats, it is hardly practicable to verify 
the whole ; but we may mention, as indications of an early 
date, that while we have remarked in it nothing which 
requires it to be referred to a period later than the thirteenth 
century, the arms of the Count of Hainault are “cheveronnee 
de or et de sable,” the ancient coat which was discontinued 
before 1300 ; the arms of the Earl of Warwick are 
“eschekere d’or et d’azure un cheveron d’ermin,” the old 
coat of Newburgh, the last earl of which family died 1242 j 
those of the Earl of Pembroke are “ party d’or et vert un 
leon rampant gulez,” the arms of Marshall, the last earl of 
which family died in 1245 ; those of the Earl of Albemarle 
are “gules un crois patee de veire,” last borne probably 
by the earl who died in 1259 ; and those of the Earl of 
Winchester are “gules poudre a faux losengez d’or,” for 
those of De Quincy, the last earl of which family died in 1264. 
The coat of Geoffrey de Segrave is “sable a trois garbes 
d’argent,” which w'e learn from the Siege of Carlaverock had 
been abandoned for a lion by the father of the Nicholas 
Segrave there mentioned. Several of the English names 
are the same that are in the Roll t. Henry III., published 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and probably the Roll under con- 
sideration is not much later than that. There is a very 
inaccurate copy of it, evidently from another exemplar, 
printed in Leland’s Collectanea, ii. p. 610.^ 

9 It may be needless to mention that blazoned later by different persons. We 
the King of Germany and the King must not fail to notice that in tbe Roll t, 
of the Romans were the same person. Kdward III., published in Collectanea 
In like manner the Emperor of Germany Topog., vol. ii. p. 320, an eagle is attributed 
was styled Emperor of the Romans . to the Emperor without any mention of 

^ It is not improbable that in the its having two heads, showing that in this 
original Roll the arms were drawn and country the notions on the subject were 
coloured, and that they have been by no means uniform. 

i 
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The Roll ahoTe described is not the only other early in- 
stance of the two-headed eagle for Germany found here. 
Among the various pavement tiles in this country ■which 
are usually ascribed with considerable probability to about 
1300, occurs an eagle displayed, generally with one head, 
but occasionally with two heads. These tiles have been re- 
ferred with good reason to Richard, King of the Romans, who 
died in 1272 ; he was the brother of Henry III. and father 
of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, who succeeded him in that 
earldom, and died in 1300. Both Richard and his son were 
lords of the manor of Woodpery, Oxfordshire, and a tile 
of that period, having on it an eagle displayed with one head, 
was found on the site of the old church there, associated 
with another bearing a lion rampant, a device also referable 
to him, it having been borne gu, crowned or on a field arg. 
within a bordure sab. bezanty, both by him and his son as 
earls of Cornwall. In Oxford Cathedral were tiles of corre- 
sponding date bearing respectively an eagle displayed with 
two heads, a lion rampant, and the arms of England ; and 
at Dureford Abbey, Sussex, and at Warblington Church, 
Hants, were an eagle displayed with two heads, and a similar 
two-headed eagle having on its breast an escutcheon charged 
with a lion rampant, intended doubtless for the arms of 
Edmund Eai'l of Cornwall, who bore the above-mentioned 
coat, a lion rampant crowned within a bordure bezanty, upon 
an eagle displayed, as appears by his seal engraved by Sand- 
ford, to show bis descent from a King of the Romans. The 
omission of the croAvn and bordure is by no means conclusive 
against tlie arms on this tile having been intended for his ; 
since in hex’aklry on tiles such omissions are not unfrequent, 
especially when, as in this case, the whole design is on a 
single tile about five inches square. Richard, though 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, was never Emperor, for, as wrote 
Martinus Polonus in the thirteenth century of Conrad I., 
“ inter ^imperatores non numeratur, quia non imperavit in 
Italia I but as both these eagles were known in England 
about 1300, and regarded as devices having some relation 
to the kingdom or empire of Germany, and the apjoropriation 
of that with two heads to the Emperor, and that Avith one 
only to the King of the Romans, had certainly not become 
general even in Germany, it is not surprising that some- 
times one and sometimes the other should have been used 
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here for the eagle of the King of the Romans by the manu- 
facturers of tiles, whose heraldry was never very exact. 
There have also been discovered in distant parts of the 
country certain weights, externally of brass, marked with a 
double-headed eagle and either the arms of England with- 
out the quartering of France, or a lion rampant.^ These 
have been referred, and apparently with considerable reason, 
to the time of Henry HI., and the eagle attributed to 
Richard, King of the Romans. 

So much has been Avritten on the origin and antiquity of 
the two-headed or double eagle, especially in Germany, 
that our limits Avill not admit of our even referring to 
the principal publications in which the subject is discussed.® 
But we have not found it noticed that some of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, well-authenticated examples of such an 
eagle are on Saracenic coins, \iz., a coin of Emad-ed-din 
Zengi, a ruler of Aleppo, a.d. 1184-5 ; a coin of Es-salah 
Mahmud, Ortoldte prince of Oaifa, a.d. 1216-7 ; and another 
coin of the same prince as ruler of Amid, a.d. 1218. The 
dates are given on the coins themselves in the years of the 
Hegira. These numismatic evidences are in the British Mu- 
seum, and for the reference to them we are indebted to Mr. 
W. S. W. Vaux. An instance of a two-headed eagle is said 
to have been found on the shield of a soldier among the 
sculptures upon the column of Antoninus, but it rests on au- 
thority that requires confirmation. It is not to be supposed 
such a solitary and almost unobserved example should 
have led to the adoption of a like form of eagle by the 
Emperor of Germany. Those coins seem to render it not 
improbable that the form was derived from the east in one 
of the Crusades ; but the subject is involved in a mystery 
which does not seem likely to be ever dispelled. 


Note. At the beginning of the preceding Memoir the heraldry in the otlier 
windows of the nave was mentioned as justifying a confident opinion, that 
the window above described is the earliest of those which are heraldic in 


2 See Arcliseologia, vol. xxv. pi. Ixiv.: 
Archasol. Journal, vol. U. p. 203. 

3 One of tlie most curious is Getter’s 
Wappenbelustigung, Augsburg, 1761, 
1. stuck, in wliicli the origin and history 
of the double-headed eagle, or, as lie 
would have it, the double eagle of the 


empire, and the distinction between the 
empire and the kingdom of Germany, 
which ill his opinion led to the union of 
two eagles, are very fully investigated, 
and the opinions of numerous writers 
on these subjects are quoted and dis- 
cussed. 
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that part of the Cathedral. It may not, therefore, he considered irrelevant 
to our subject, or without interest to our readers, if we subjoin a brief 
notice of the arms and heraldic devices in early glazing that remain in all 
the windows of the aisles and clearstory of the nave. Some of the heraldry 
was found difficult to be made out from below, even wdth a telescope; of this a 
close inspection alone would have enabled us to speak positively. Drake has 
a plate (opposite p. 535), probably from some herald's notes, that purports to 
give all the arms which in 1641 were remaining in these and the other 
windows of the Cathedral, but does not state the particular windows in 
which they were found. While several seem to have disappeared, others 
are unaccountably omitted ; a few perhaps may he incorrectly engraved. 
For the convenience of reference, we will take the windows in order from 
east to west. 

Of the windows in the north aisle, which are all of three lights each, the 
first has been fully described above. The second has no heraldry. The 
third has the middle light bordered alternately with three lions of England 
on a red ground, and semy of yellow fleurs de lys on a blue ground, for 
England and France ; and in the tracery, at two places, is a yellow castle 
on a red ground, for Castile. The fourth has each of the two side lights 
bordered alternately with a white lion rampant on a red ground, for Mow- 
bray, and three red chevronels on a yellow grouiul, for Clare ; the middle 
light is bordered alternately with three lions of England on a red ground, 
and three yellow crowns on a blue ground, probably for St. Edmund. The 
fifth has no heraldry. The sixth has the middle light bordered with yellow 
fl.eurs de lys on a ground per pale red and blue ; and on a shield in each of 
the side lights at the top is gu. two swords in saltire, the hilts upwards, for 
St. Paul ; the tracery has in two places a yellow fleur de lys on a red 
ground. The seventh has no painted glass. 

Of the windows in the south aisle, which all consist also of three lights 
each, the first has each of the two side lights bordered alternately with 
yellow covered cups on a green ground, and white castles on a red ground, 
probably for Galicia and Castile ; in the east side light at the top is a 
shield with England a label arg,, Thomas of Brotlierton, a younger son 
of Edward L, horn in 1300 ; in the middle light at the top another shield 
with verts, cross gu., which is false heraldry, probably due to a repair with 
old glass, having been originally St. George ; in the west side light at the 
top another shield with gu. three lions passant guardant in pale arg., no 
doubt for England, the lions arg. being probably due to an omission of the 
yellow stain, or to a repair; unless the coat were for Giffard, whose lions were 
not guardant. The second has no heraldry. The third has four shields 
of arms, viz., at the top of the middle light England a border arg,, 
Edmund of Woodstock, another son of Edward L, born in 1301, and 
at the bottom as^. a leopard rampant guardant between several fleurs de 
lys arg., Holland ; in the middle of the east side light harry of 8 gu. 
and or, an old coat, hut too small for the place, and no doubt an inser- 
tion (Drake gives from the chapter house harry of 8, or and gu,, which 
he attributes to FitzAlan) ; and in the middle of the Avest side light 
England within a border az* ; as no such coat is known, we presume 
the border is a repair with old glass (Drake gives such a coat as existing 
in 1641). The fourth has five shields of arms, viz., in the middle light 
at the top England ; in the east side light at the top quarterly 1. and 
4. gu. a castle or, and 2. and 3. (clearly a later insertion) a dolphin 
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embovved ar^., no doubt originally Castile and Leon, and in the middle 
of the same light az. semy of sprigs (leaded in) arg. a inauncli gu, 
(Drake gives a coat -wmV a mannch gu., which is Mauley), and below 
is a modern coat ; in the west side light at the top France semy, and 
in the middle of the same light or a bend apparently gu. (such a coat 
was borne t. Edward II. by Sir Elys Cotel, but Drake gives, probably 
instead of this, or a bend sah,, another Mauley). The fifth has in the 
tracery two yellow keys in saltire on a red ground, for St. Peter. The 
sixtli and seventh have no heraldry; indeed the latter has no painted glass. 

The west window of the north aisle and the west window of the south 
aisle have each three lights, and exactly the same heraldic devices, namely, 
the side lights are each bordered alternately with 3^ellow castles and yellow 
eagles displayed, separated by a ground per pale green and red, most 
likely for Castile and Gavaston; of the tracery lights two are bordered in like 
manner, another has, instead of the castles and eagles, yellow crowns, 
probably for St. Edmund, and another has a lion of England on a red 
ground. The great west window of the nave, which is of eight lights, 
has one of the middle lights bordered with yellow crowns, the other with 
lions of England. The contract for glazing this window was in 1338. 

The clearstory windows are eight on each side, and have five lights 
each. The heraldry in them consists exclusively of shields of arms. For 
convenience of reference these windows will he taken also in their order 
from east to west, and the lights numbered from the spectator’s left. 

Of the windows on the north side of the clearstory the first has 1. 
possibly sah» a lion rampant arg., Verdon, but the field is obscure; 2. Eng- 
land ; 3. blank ; 4. Warenne ; 5. three chevronels braced or a chief 
gu., FitzHugh. The second has 1. Valence ; 2. England; 3. blank ; 4. or 
a cross, probably sah., Vescy ; 5. arg. a canton gu., an old coat of Clare, 
which became part of the label of Lionel Duke of Clarence a few years 
later. The third has 1. England witliin a bordure of France, John of 
^ Eltham, son of Edward II., born 1315 and died 1336 ; 2. gu. a lion rampant 

arg., Mowbray ; 3. England; 4. gu. a cross moline (jnn., Beke, Bishop of 
Durham (Drake ascribes it to Paganel) ; 5. blank. The fourth has 1. per 
cross gu. and razV a bend or, Constable ; 2. England ; 3- blank ; 4. gu. 
three water -hougets arg., Ros ; 5. or a fess between two chevronels gu., 
FitzWalter. The fifth has I. blank ; 2. Warenne ; 3. England ; 4. and 5. 
blank. The sixth has 1, per cross or and gu* on a bend sab. three escallops 
arg., Eure (Sir John was sheriff of Yorkshire 1309, 1310) ; 2. az. a chief 
indented or, Saunders or FitzRanulpli ; 3. England ; 4. gu. a saltire arg., 
Neville ; 5. gu. a lion rampant or, FitzAlan (we observed no billets, but 
Drake gives the field gu. billety or, and attributes the coat to Bulmer). 
The seventh has 1. blank ; 2. gu. three escallops arg., Dacre ; 3. England ; 

4. and 5 broken. The eighth has no painted glass. 

Of the windows on the south side of the clearstory the first has 1. arg. 

a maunch sab., Hastings (Sir Ralph was Governor of York Castle in 1337, 
and Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1337 — 8) ; 2. or afess dancetty sab., Vavasour; 
3. arg. six bars (or three bars gemelles) gu. on a canton sab. a cross patonce 
or, Etton ; 4. az. three crowns or, St. Edmund ; 5. or a cross patonce 
sab., a modern copy of an old coat, Sampson (Sir John was Mayor of 
York 1299 and 1300). The second has 1. or a fess dancetty sah. (modern). 
Vavasour; 2. Clare; 3. or a lion rampant az., Percy; 4. England (modern); 

5. or a bend sab., Sir Peter Mauley. The third has 1. or a bend sah. as 
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last mentioned ; 2. England ; 3. or on a bend sab, three dolphins arg*. 
Sir John Manley; 4, or on a bend sab* three eagles displayed arg,. Sir 
Robert Manley ; 5. modern coat. The fourth has 1, 2, 3, aud 4 too 
mutilated to be made out ; 5. England : it seems probable from Drake’s 
plate that in this window were the arms of Gavaston. The fifth has 
1. ohequy or and az, a fess gu.y Clifford ; 2. apparently or a fess gu. 
between six torteaux (but possibly the coat given by Drake as or two 
bars gu, in chief three torteaux. Wake) ; 3. England ; 4. as 2 (unless it 
be the coat given by Drake as or a fess gu. in chief three torteaux, 
Colville); 5. broken. The sixth has 1. a cross patonce or, Warde 
(Sir Simon was Sheriff of Yorkshire 1316 — 21 ; but possibly the coat 
which is given by Drake as sab, a cross patonce or, Lascells) ; 2. arg. 
a bend between six martlets gu,^ Eurnival (possibly the same which Drake 
has given as arg. a bend between six martlets of the last, Tempest) ; 
3, England ; 4. broken ; 5. apparently per fess or and gu, in chief two 
fleurs de lys and in base two or more counterchanged (but this probably is 
the same which is given by Drake as or on a fess between three fleurs 
de lys gu. two others of the field, Deyville). The seventh has 1. az. a 
fess between three fleurs delys or, Hoke (Sir William was Sheriff* of York- 
shire 1305 — 7); 2. a modern coat; 3. England; 4. az, three crescents or, 
Ryther ; 5. broken. The eighth has no painted glass. In one of these 
windows on the south side of the clearstory, but we cannot now say which, 
is the following coat much mutilated : or on a fess between two chevronels 
gu, three mullets arg,^ Sir Walter Tyes, who died s. p. in 1324. 

We have blazoned the preceding coats as they appeared by the aid of 
a telescope. It will be observed that in several instances they differ from 
those given by Drake which there is reason to think were intended for 
the same. The variances may perhaps be accounted for sometimes by 
repairs with old glass since 1641, and sometimes hy a difference of opinion 
as to the colour of the glass, which in many places appears very dirty. In 
two cases he has given sab, where we have noted gu, \ which may he 
due to the charges having been of red glass covered with enamel brown to 
make it opaque, and the enamel having partially come off so as to make 
the glass now appear a dirty red. The instance in which he has given 
the field sab, where we have it az, may perhaps be due to a similar cause. 
These, however, are questions which a close and careful examination of 
the glass could alone satisfactorily determine. 

We must not leave this subject without mentioning, that some of the 
glass in the tracery of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th windows on 
the north side of the clearstory, and in four of those on the south side, is 
very old, probably of the twelfth century ; a portion of it is engraved in 
Browne’s York Cathedral, pi. cxxiii. It may have foi^med part of the 
glazing of the windows of the nave which existed previously to the erection 
of the present. 



©rfginal Bocuntcnlg;. 

LEASE OF A PIECE OP PASTURE TO HALTEMPRICB PETORY, 
YORKSHIRE, DATED MAY 13, 2 EDW. lY. H62. 

COMMUNICATED BY OEOEGE WENTWOETH, Esq. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. George Wentworth for the 
following document, found by him among the family evidences at Woolley 
Park, near Wakefield. It is a lease to the Prior and convent of Hauten- 
pryce, now written Plaltemprice, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, by 
William Roucliff, the king’s Auditor in the Duchy of York, and John 
Woderove, the king’s Receiver in the same, of a pasture called Wythes in 
the demesne of Cottingham. The site of the Priory, of which no remains 
exist, is in low ground near Hull, between the wolds and the Humber, from 
which it is about four miles distant. It was founded by Thomas de Wake 
about 1321 ; he originally began to build the monastery in his manor of 
Cottingham, but it was shortly after removed to a spot in the neighbour- 
hood called Hewton, known also as “ de Alta Prisa,” or Haltemprise. As 
to the Priory and its possessions information may be found in the collections 
by Tanner, Burton, and Dugdale.^ 

The pasture in question is described as called Wythes, possibly from 
withy or willow trees growing in the low lands of that district, which is 
drained by numerous artificial channels or dikes ; it abutted on the 
“ Sawtyng ” towards the east, and the Thorndike ” towards the west. In 
the charter of the founder, as printed in the new edition of the Monasticon, 
he granted to the Canons, among other possessions, quadraginta acras 
prati, tresdecim acras scituatas in le Sggelmyre, et trcsdecim scitas in le 
Salt-yng, quinque scitas in Salt-yng, et alias divisas bene cognitas.”- 

Mr. Wentworth has pointed out that William Roucliff, the king’s 
auditor, one of the parties to this lease, was a person of some note in the 
East Riding, and resident at Woolley ; the descent of the family is given by 
Mr. Hunter.^ An effigy of him, as we learn from Dugdale and Dodsworth, 
was formerly to be seen in the east window of Woolley Church, with that of 
of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Laurence Hamerton of Wrigglesworth 
in Craven. The former represented him kneeling, in armour, with a 
tabard of his arms impaling those of Hamerton, as described by Dodsworth, 
whose account is cited by the learned historian of South Yorkshire before 
mentioned. Of the inscriptions formerly to be seen under these figures, 
Mr. Wentworth has furnished the following copies : “ Orate pro anima 
Joh’is Woderove de Wolvelayarmigeri, quondam preceptoris (sic) domini regis 
Edward IIIL dominiorum suorum de Wakefield, Conishurgh, et Hattefeld; 


1 Tanner’s Notitia, Yorkshire, xlix. ; 
Burton’s Monast. Ebor. p. 313 ; Dugdale’s 
Monast. ed. Caley, vol. vi. p. 519. 

2 Mon. Ang. vol vi. p. 521. Ing, in 
north country dialect, according to 
Brockett, signifies a pasture, and often 
occui’s in names of places, but it is now 
chiefly applied to low moist ground, or 
such as is subject to occasional over- 
flowings.” The proximity of the Priory 


to the great tidal waters of the Humber 
suggests the notion that the pasture 
above mentioned may have been of the 
nature of salt marsh. There is a place 
called Salts House, east of Hull, at some 
distance from the river; we find Salt- 
marsh on the water’s edge near Howden, 
and Salt-haugh Grange, near Patrington. 

3 Hunter’s History of South York- 
shire, vol ii. p. 389. 
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cujus animse propitietur Deus. — Orate pro anima Elizabeth se uxorls bujb 
quondam filisB Lauren tii Hamerton de Wrigglesworth in Craven armigeri ; 
cujus animse propitietur Deus.” The deed is as follows : — 

Hec indentura, facta apud Oottyngham, terciodecimo die mensis Mail, 
anno regni Eegis Bdwardi quart! secundo, testatur quod Willelmus Roucliff 
Auditor domini Regis Ducatus sui Eboracensis in comitatu Eboracensi, et 
Johannes Woderove Receptor domini Regis Ducatus sui predict! in comi- 
tatu predict©, tradiderunt et ex parte diet! domini Regis dimiserunt Roberto 
Priori domus sive prioratus beate Marie et Sancte crucis de liautenpryco 
et ejusdem loci conventui, quandam pasturam vocatam Wythes infra domi- 
nium de Oottyngham predict*, buttantem super le Sawting versus orientem, 
«t le Thorndyke versus occidentem, habendam et tenendam prefatis Priori 
et conventui et successoribiis suis, a festo purificacionis beate Marie Virginis 
proxime future post datam presencium usque finem termini decern annorum 
ex tune proximo sequentium et plenarie completorum, reddendo inde pre- 
dicto domino Regi, heredibus, sive assignatis suis, decern marcas sterlin- 
gorum per annum ad terminos ibidem usuales, per equales porciones. Et 

predict! Prior et conventus et successores sui ® pasturam predic- 

tam bene et sufficienter ad et . . , . domini Regis 

reparabuut, sustentabimt, et manutenebunt durante termino predicto. Et, 
si predicta firm a a retro sit in parte vel in toto per unum mensem post 
aliquem terminum ibidem usualem [non soluta?], quod tunc bene licebit 
prefato domino Regi, heredibus, et assignatis suis in pasturam predictam 
distringere, districtionemque [ibidem captam ?] fugare, abducere, et penes 
se retinere, quousque de predicta firma et arreragiis suis, si que fuerint, 
plenarie satisfacti fuerint et persoluti. Et, si predicta firma a retro sit 
in parte vel in toto per sex septimanas post aliquem terminum ibidem usua- 
lera non soluta, et sufilciens districcio in eadem pastura pro firma predicta 
invenire [sw] non poterit, quod tunc bene licebit prefato domino Regi, here- 
dibus, et assignatis suis in pastura predicta reintrare, [et earn ut depriore ?] 
statu suo retinere, hac dimissione non obstante. In cujus rei testimonium 
huic parti istariim indenturarum penes Robertum priorem et conventum 
domus predicte Willelmus Rouciiff et Johannes Woderove sigilla sua appos- 
uerunt, ac alteri parti harum indenturarum penes prefatum dominum 
Regem remaneiitem predicti Prior et conventus sigillum domus Capitulo 
[pleuo ?] apposuerunt. Datum die et anno predictis. 

(L. S.) 

A seal of red wax, now wholly lost, was appended on a parchment 
lahei.*^ 


* The name of the Prior is very in- 
distinct in both places where it occurs in 
the document, but the initial letter is 
undoubtedly R. According to the list 
given in the Monasticou, ed. Caley, vol. 
vi. p. 519, Robert Holme became prior 
in 1457, the next name occurring in the 
list being that of William Marshall, who 
succeeded in 1471. 

^ The parchment is here torn. The 
sense seems to require some words ex- 
pressing — from time to time. 

® Ho seal of Haltemprice had come 


under the observation of the editors of 
the Monasticon. See ed. Caley, vol. vi. p. 
519. It is not improbable, however, 
that the fine matrices, prepared for the 
convent first established by Lord Wake 
at Cottingham about 1321, and bearing 
the figures and arms of the founder and 
his wife, continued in nse subsequently 
to the removal of the house, about 1324, 
to Newton or de Alta Prisa. These re- 
markable seals are figured in the 
Yetusta Monumenba, vol. i. pi. iv. See 
also Gough’s Brit. Top., vol. ii. p. 472. 
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INYEjSTTOEY of the household and personal effects, 

FARM-STOCK, &o., OF ROBERT BINOHAM OF BINOHAM’S 
MELCOMBE, DORSET; DATED 4th ELIZABETH, a.b. 1561. 

COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. C. W. BINGHAM. M.A. 

My acquaintance with documents similar in character to that now brought 
under the notice of the Institute is not extensive, and I am not aware that 
there is anything very remarkable in the following Inventory. Many of 
higher interest have doubtless been brought to light ; many more must be 
lying hid in muniment-chests throughout the country. It has, however, 
occurred to me, that it may not often be possible to identify, as in this 



SCALEOF FEET 


GROUND FLOOR. 

A Hall. 

B Oriel. 

0 Parlour. 

D Passage to Hall. 

E Buttery, &c. 

P Kitcheu. 

G Bake-House. 

H Brew-House. 


I Daii-y ? 

K Gate-house. 

L Larder. 

M Court-yard. 

UPPER FLOOR. 

Chamber over Parlour. 
Middle Chamber (over the 
Buttery E). 


UPPER FLOOR — (continued). 

Inner Chamber (over the 
Kitchen P;. 

Oriel Chamber (over B). 

West Chamber (over I). 
Chamber over gate. 
Chamber over Lai'der (L). 
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case witli tolerable accuracy, tbe precise arrangement of the houses to which 
such iuYentones may refer. After 300 years, the various rooms to which 
this document relates are still in statu quo, and, although deformed by a few 
additions and modernisations in the course of the last century, they are 
easily to be identified. I have thought it desirable to give a sketch of the 
ground-plan of the original house, as I presume it to have stood in 1561, 
which, I conceive, was not many years after the date of its erection. 

Though of moderate size, the house was not without some pretension ; 
the Oriel, figured in Nash’s Mansions of the Olden Time, is rather 
richly ornamented, and the owner, if not occupying a place among the very 
highest gentry of the county in wealth and position, was closely connected 
with them by descent and marriage. Under such circumstances, after 
making every allowance both for the difference in the value of money and 
in the state of the arts, it is impossible not to be struck with the extraor- 
dinary inexpensiveness and simplicity of the furniture. The Hall, which 
appears to have been the chief if not the only sitting-room of the family, 
contained, it will be seen, no further accommodation for them than a table, 
two forms, and a chair ; and the parlour, which was also the state bed 
room, was provided with three stools only, in addition to a similar catalogue 
of articles. The sum total of household furniture stands as follows : — 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Hall 

. 1 

17 

8 

Oriel ...... 

. 0 

15 

6 

Parlour ..... 

. 5 

6 

4 

Bed-room, above .... 

. i 11 

8 

Oriel Chamber .... 

1 

8 

0 

Inner Chamber .... 

. 2 

16 

0 

Middle Chamber .... 

. 0 

3 

0 

Grate-house Ch ambers : 1 . 

. 1 

0 

6 

a 2 . , 

. 0 

13 

4 

„ 3 . . . 

. 1 

0 

0 

Buttery ..... 

. 1 

19 

2 

Napery ...... 

. 6 

5 

4 

Kitchen ..... 

. 5 

2 

0 

Brewhouse, Bakehouse, and Dairy 

. 4 

1 

8 


^37 

0 

2 

Adding to this for — 

Agricultural implements 

. 5 

3 

4 

Cattle at Melcombe . 

. 40 

6 

8 

Sheep at ditto . * . 

. 47 

6 

8 

Wool 

. 40 

0 

0 

Sheep at Woolcombe (a small out-'1 ^ 

lying farm) 

J ou 

u 

u 


£219 16 

10 


we arrive at something under 2201. for the total amount of goods and 
chattels of a respectable and perfectly solvent squire in the days of Queen. 
Elizabeth. There is an error of id. in the addition of the original docu- 
ment, for which I am not responsible. 


0. W. B. 
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The Inventory of all the goodes, cattalles, debtes, plate, jewelles, and redy 
money, whiche lately were and dyd apperteyne to Robarte Bingham 
of Melcombe Bingham in the county e of Dorset, esqnyer, de- 
ceased, taken and made the day of Decembre, in the 

yeare of the reigne of our sovereigne Lady Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God queue of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande, defender 
of the fayth, (fee., and prised by Hughe Keete, 'William Chyles, 
Edmund Hayes, and John Michell, ensueth. 


Ih the Halle [see Ground-plan a] . 

Inprimis one foldinge horde and one plancke tablebourde . ziij.® 
Item one carpett clothe for the same tablebourde, price . vj.^ viij.^^ 
Item one joyned cubbourde and implements not prised 
Item fyve cusshions, price . . . . . . ij.® 

Item twoo fourmes, price . . . . . . xij.^ 

Item the hangings of greene say . . . . . vj.® viij.*^ 

Item one payre of awndirons vj.® viij.^ 

Item one chayre « • xvj,^ 

Summa xxxvij.^ yiij,^ 

In the oryalle [b]. 

Inprimis one sware (sic) tablebourd .... x,^ 

Item ij. fourmes, price . , . . . . . ij.® 

Item one payre of aundyrons . . . . * iij*® 

Item in the entry one fourme . . . . . . vj 

Summa xv.® vj.^ 


In the Parler [c]. 

Inprimis one joyned table 

Item one carpett clothe of dornix for the same table . . 

Item ij. joyned fourmes, price ..... 

Item iij. stooles and one chair . . . . . . 

Item one cubbourd, price ...... 

Item one standinge bedde, price ... . . 

Item curtaynes and hanginges of saye to the same • 

Item one bedde of downe withe bolster and ij. pyllowes ) 
and blankettes and coverlettes to the same . J 
Item one flockebedde ..... . . 

Item iij. cusshions of sylke, price .... 

Item syxe other cusshions ....... 

Summa v.^^ vj.® iiij.*^ 


xv.s 

xij.d 

xx.^ 

X.® 

xiij.® iiij.^ 
vj.s 

xl.® 

vj.® Vllj.'^ 
X.® 


In the Chambre over the Parler. 

Inprimis twoo fetherbeddes with bolsters, pyllowes, and \ ... . g ^ 

coverlettes to the same . . . . J J* J* J* 

Item twoo chayres " 

Item one presse, price . . . . • • U*® 

Item V. payre of harnes 

Item ij. bylies, and one tucke . . . . . ij.® viij.^ 

Item ij. bowes and one shefe of arrowes, price . . . iij.® iiij.^ 

S umma iiij xj . ® viij . ^ ‘ 
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In the Ortalle Chambre [orer b]. 

Inprimis one standing "beddewythe a fetlier bedde, bolster, ) 
and coYerlette of bowshold makinge, price j 
Item rownde tablebourde, price . . . • | 

Suinma xxviij.® 


Item one chayre, price 


xxvj.s viij^ 


xvj. 


In the Inner Chambre ,[over e]. 

Inprimis tlie hanginges of say . . - . 

Item one standing b^edde, with tester and curfcaynes to** 
the same of say 

Item ij. fetherbeddes and a flocke bedde to the same, * 
and a bolster, price .... 

Item one foldinge bourde, price .... 

Summa Ivj.^ 

In the myddle Chambre [over e]. 

Inprimis the hanginges of the same chambre, of stayned ) 
clothe, price , . . . . . / 

Item one cubborde and a cheir (sic) .... 

Summa iij 


L.« 


xij.d 


xij. 


In the Yatehowse Chambre over the larder [k]. 

Inprimis one standinge bedde with a fetherbedde, bolster } g 
and coverlett of home makinge, price . . J 

Item one fourme, the price , . * . . • 

Summa xx.® vj.^ 


In the Chambre over the yate howse. 

Inprimis a trussing bedde with a fether bedde and bolster I 
Item a coverlett of home making . , . . J 

Summa pre. xiij.® iiij.^ 


xiij.® iiij.^ 


In the westb Chambre of the yate howse, 
Inprimis a standinge beddewith a fetlier bedde and bolster \ 


Item a coverlet of home making 

In the Bhttrye [e]. 


J XX.® 

Summa xx,® 


Inprimis one cubbourde ..... 

. . V.® 

Item ij. basons and ewres of tynne .... 

. V.® 

Item one hande bason ..... 

• ■ 

Item ij. payre of tynne candlestickes, price 

. V.® 

Item three payre of candelstyckes of latten, price 

. . V.® 

Item viij. lioggesheddes ..... 

. V.® 

Item vij. barrelles ...... 

. . iij.® iiij 

Item xij. tynnen trenchers ..... 

. iij,® iiij. 

Item twoo flaggens ...... 

. . vj,^ 

Item twoo standcrds 
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Item one bynne to putt bredd in 

Item vj, plates for fructe 

Item cuppes, trenchers, and bottelles 


Summa xxxix.® ij.^ 


xij. 


Napery. 

Inprimis xx. pair of sheetes . • . . . 

Item ij. bourde clothes of diaper , . . , 

Item iij. dyaper towel les ..... 

Item xij. diaper nap tkinges . .... 

Item xij. other napkyns ..... 

Item one other fyue towell ..... 
Item X. playne bourde clothes .... 

Item viij. pyllowetyes 

Item ij. dosen other napkins and iij. other towelles nothing 
worth . ...... 

Summa vj.^ y.® hij.^ 


iij.ii 

X.3 

x.s 

vj 

ij-® 

ij-® 

XX.® 

viij.' 


nihil. 


vj.® viij.^ 


viij. 


In the Kytchek. [f]. 


Inprimis v. brasen pottes .... 

• * 

XXX®. 

Item iij. skyllettes, price ..... 

. 

iiij.® 

Item iiij. cawdrons ..... 

♦ • 

xiij.® iiij^. 

Item one chaffer . ..... 

• • 

xij.'l 

Item one chafinge dysshe and twoo brandy she . 


ij-" 

Item twoo dryppinge pannes .... 


■j-® 

Item ij. freyenge pannes .... 

. 


Item uij.°^ greate broches and one small 


V.® 

Item twoo reckes . ..... 

. 


Item one barre of yron ..... 

. • 

xij.* 

Item iij. hanginges for pottes 

. 


Item iij. payr of cottrelles ..... 


xij.* 

Item a gredyrone ...... 

. 

viij.* 

Item a brasen morter and pestell 

> • 

jj-® 

Item iij. doseii of platters .... 

. • 

XV.® 

Item iij. dosen of podengers . . . . 


viij-' 

Item ij. dosen of sawcers .... 

« 

iij.. 

Item xij. tynnen porredge disshes 


iiij.' 

Item a marble morter stoone 

* 

viij.* 


Summa v.^ ij.® 

In the Brewinge Howse, Backehowsb, and Dayrye. 

Inprimis a fumes of brasse . . . • • 

Item a messhinge vate and ij. kyves 
Item ij. yotinge stones . . . • 

Item ij. kneadinge tubbes, with a bultiiige wytche, price 
Item iiij.°^ brasse pannes . . . • • 

Item ij. siltinge trowes ..•••• 

Item ij. other tubbes 

Item one greate vate . . * , 

Summa iiij.^^ xx.^ 


lUJ.^ 

iiij.^ 


XllJ.' 

xiij.‘ 

X.® 

iij.® iiij. 
xxx.® 


xij.' 

viij: 
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Necessarys appertinge ( sio ) TO Husbandry. 

Inprimis twoo waynes furnished . . . . • liij.® iiij.^ 

Item viij. yron chaynes, with yookes, staples^ and crookes 1 3 

apperteyning to syxtene oxen . • . . ) 

Item iij. creythes (?) and one dragge . . . . x® 

Itemiiij.o^ axes, iiij.^^^horyars, twoo sawes, iiij.°^ weddges, \ 

iij. mattockes, and a pykes, twoo yron barres, with > xx,® 
other ymplementes appertayning to husbandry . J 

Summa iij.® iiij.^ 


Rother Cattell op all sortes, horses and mares at Melcombe. 


Inprimis of plough oxen xvj. 

, . . • • 

xvj.i^ 

Item iiij.o^ fate oxen . . 


v.^^ ij.® viijJ 

Item xiiij. mylche kyne and one bull, price 

X.h 

Item xj. yearlinges of one yeare 

. • . . . 

xl.® 

Item xvj. hogges and swyne . 

. 

xl® 

Item iij. mares and ij. geldinges 

t • « • • 


Summa xl.^^ vj.^ viij.^ 


Sheepe 

AT Melcombe. 


Inprimis cccc. ewys 

«... * 

xl.^ 

Item lix. cliilver hogges 

• . . . . 

y U 

Item twentie rammes . 

Summa xlvij.^^ vj.® viij.*^ 

xlvj.® viij.^ 

Flees wolle at melcombe. 


Inprimis xl. waightes 

• . . . . 

xlfi 


Summa precii xl.^ 


Sheepe 

AT WoLLCOMBE. 


Inprimis cccc. Ixxv. 

Item xviij. rammes . 

Item xij. other sheepe . 

Summa precii L.^ 

L.Ii 

Summa totalis ij.^ xix^^ xvij.® ij.^ 


Concordat cum Registro. 

Ed. Florence, 

Registrarius. 

Endorsed : — 




Inventory of y® household goodes and stock at Over Melcomb and 
Binghams on y® death of Robert Bingham, Esq., A^. iiij°. Elizabeths. 


NOTES. 

M few observations upon certain terms of comparatively uncommon occurrence, 
which the reader will not fail to notice in the foregoing Inventory, may prove 
acceptable. The gi'eater part of these terms are to be found in the Union Inventories, 
which have been edited by Mr. John Gough Nichols for the Berkshire Ashmolean 
bociety. We may refer to the Glossarial Index accompanying those documents, 
which are of a period not long subsequent to the date of the Inventory here printed, 
for much curious information regarding household effects, furniture, &c,, in the 
sixteenth century. ' ' 
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In doeuments of this description we are not nnfrequoutly reminded of the activity 
of maritime and commercial enterprise, through which even from an early period the 
produce and manufactures of foreign lands were introduced into England. Flanders 
was long a great emporium whence our merchants derived many of the luxuries and 
even of the necessaries of daily life. The table in the parlour at Bingham’s Melcombe 
was covered, as the reader may have noticed, with a “ carpett clothe of dornix,” a 
tissue so called from the place of its manufactu: . Tormciim , — in 

Flemish, Doruick. Hangings and carpets of a were made in 

Norfolk about 1567, when an act was passed regarding making of “ dornecks and 
coverlets at Norwich.” 

In the chamber over the parlour, among bedding and furniture, we find the few 
muniments of war in j)ossession of the Squire of Melcombe ; they consisted of live 
. pair of harness, or body-armour, namely backs and breasts, frequently described by 
the term, a pair of plates”; two bills, a tuck, or rapier ( ‘‘ Edoc, a rapier or Tuck,” 
Cotgrave) ; two bows and a sheaf of arrows. Randle Holme, in his curious Academy 
of Armory, b. iii. p. 91, makes distinction between the tuck and the rapier, the latter 
having, as he observes, a blade with two edges, whereas the tuck had a four-square 
blade ; but we find, in an Inventory of arms in the Royal Arsenals taken on the 
accession of Edward VI., in the custody of Hans Hunter, armourer at Westminster, — 

two tliree-eilged tockes with vellet skaberdes.” This weapon, of Spanish origin, 
served only, as Cotgrave states, for foiniug, stabbing, or giving “the stoccado,” 

Among the articles of Napery ” occur eight pillowetyes,” namely pillowcases : 
the term is not found in the Unton Inventories, in which these appliances of domestic 
comfort are designated “ pillow beares,” and occur in pairs. The word here used is 
derived from the French. Une taye d’oreiller ” is interpreted by Cotgrave as a 
“ pillowbeer”; Tah is still used in French with the like signification. 

Among the culinary appliances it may sujBdce to observe that two “brandyshe” 
were probably some description of apparatus for heating, raised upon trivets. In a 
list of kitchen utensils in a vocabulary of the fifteenth century in the British Museum 
(Uoy, MS. 17, c. xvii), Triiies is rendered “Branderthe— Burnderthe,” the wmrd is 
written in various AISS. of the Promptorium Parvulorum — “ Branlet — Brandelede — 
Braulede,” &;c. “ Reckes” were doubtless racks upon which spits, or other objects 

of culinary use, might be adjusted. Ray has given us, among his South country 
words, “ a Cottrell, Cormo, DevonsU , — a Trammel to hang the Pot on over the Fire 
the term is f«till in use. 

lu the Brcwliouse wo find two keeves,” a term explaiue 1 by Ray as used in 
Devonshire to designate “ a Fat wherein they work their beer up before they tun 
it.” Barnes, in his Glossary appended to Poems in the Dorset Dialect, observes that 
it is derived from the Aaglo-Saxoii Gyf, a vat ; and the verb to keeve or kive, to put 
tho wort into the vat to work, is still used in Dor'setshire, The keevo appears to be 
the same word as the “ Gjde tubbe ” or “ Yelfate” in the Unton Inventories. We 
are unable to suggest what may have been the use of “yotinge stones” in brewing. 
To yote (Ang.-Sax. Geotan, fundere) signifies properly to melt, to pour forth as molten 
metal, &c., and may here imply some object connected with seething or other house- 
hold uses. A “ bultinge wyfcche ” is a box into which meal was sifted, still known 
as a bolting hutch ; and “ Siltinge trowes,” a term which we have failed in the 
endeavour to trace in archaic or provincial expressions, may have been troughs used 
in straining liquids ; a milk-sU’aiuer is termed iu the North a sUing-dUh, and silt 
comiuouly signifies sediment. 

The list of implements appertaining to husbandry contains a term which has not 
been satisfactorily explained, namely “ broyars,” possibly mauls or mallets, such 
as may have been used for braying or stamping clods of earth (Fr. broker). Such 
implemeuts were called iu the fifteenth century “ clottynge malles.” 

Horned beasts, it may be observed, are still designated iu Dorset, and in other parts 
of England, Rother Cattle ; as likewise in stat. 3 & i Edw. VI. c. 19, mention is made 
of “ Rother beastes, as oxen, steres, routes, kyeu, beighfers and calves.” Piers 
Ploughman describes the husbaudraau driving his team of foure rotheren.” E\yes 
of one year old are now called in Dorset clulver hoggs,” as in the foregoing 
Inventory compiled in the days of Elizabeth. The origin of the term does not appear 
to have been explained by any writer on Px’ovincial Dialect. 
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^Proteeiifngs at tlie iWeettngs of tfie ^tcfiacologtcal Institute. 

March 3, 1860. 

Tlie Lord Braybrooke, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Lord BraybrOOKB gave a further account of the progress of his investi- 
gations, subsequently to the discoveries described in the Memoir which he 
had read at the previous meeting (printed in this volume, p. 117). Luring 
the previous month he had examined several deep shafts, of which so 
remarkable a number had been discovered in tlie course of his excavations 
at Chesterford. In these receptacles had lately been disinterred urns and 
fictile Roman vessels of various forms, for the most part broken, but 
occasionally in a perfect state, apparently also deposited with care, and for 
some purpose hitherto unascertained. Two large diotas, of which Lord 
Braybrooke exhibited drawings by Mr. Youngman, were among the most 
remarkable examples ; their forms had been skilfully reproduced by 
readjusting the numerous fractured portions. In one of the shafts he had 
found also a needle of bronze, a fingeiMung, and other ornamental relics. 
The shafts, one of them measuring 20 feet in depth, had been dug with care 
through the stratum of gravel adjacent to the Station ; and Lord Bray- 
hrooke stated that he had now examined at various times not less than 
forty of these mysterious depositories. Several curious glass vessels had 
also been found by the gravel-diggers, beyond the limit of the Borough 
Field, differing in their forms from any which had hitherto come under his 
notice. Mr. Youngman’s beautiful drawings gave a correct notion of these 
interesting Roman relics. Lord Braybrooke described also a singular little 
structure which bad occupied bis attention during the previous month, and 
now completely excavated ; it is a chamber measuring 15 feet by 10 feet, 
and 10 feet in depth; the walls are formed of coarse rubble work, care- 
fully plastered and decorated with colouring in fresco ; this chamber must 
have been constructed at a considerable depth below the floor of the build- 
ings, with which probably it bad been connected ; of these, however, the 
foundations had been removed, the field where the discovery occurred 
having long been under the plough. No aperture for light was found, but 
at one corner there was a small doorway ; the mural decorations in colour 
appeared to indicate that this chamber had been destined for some less 
homely uses than those of a cellar or other domestic depository. In the 
light mould, with which it was filled up, were found bones of animals in 
abundance, broken vessels, a few decayed Roman brass coins, bone-pins, 
not less than sixteen in number, some of them being fashioned with care and 
of good workmanship, also shells of oysters, cockles, and mussels, in profu- 
sion, perfectly preserved, appearing almost like recent shells. 
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Sir John Boileatt, Bart., observed that he had formerly seen Roman 
buildings brought to light at the Station Venta IcmoTum , — Oaistor near 
Norwich, presenting considerable analogies with that described by the 
noble chairman. 

The Rev. Br. Collinowood Brtjcb, E.S.A., gave a short notice of 
another inscribed stone, found at Carlisle in excavations for the new offices 
of the Carlisle Journal, in Englisli Street, subsequently to the discovery of 
the interesting inscription communicated by Mr. McKie, at the previous meet- 
ing (see p. 73, in this volume). Unfortunately a moiety only of the slab 
had been brought to light ; it measures 33 inches in length, 15 inches in 
breadth, and 4 inches in thickness. When entire it had been apparently a 
square tablet, the lower side of which was cut out in circular form, like a 
small arch. It may have been placed over a statue, the head of which 
occupied this circular space. Around the margin is a moulding of orna- 
mental cljaracter. The portion of the inscription now remaining may he 
read as follows : — 

DEI • HERC 

VICTI * COI 

TIBVS • PRO • S • • • 

COMMILITON .... 

BARBARORY .... 

OB VIRTU .... 

P . SEXTANTIV • • . 

TAT . TRAIA .... 

The letters are occasionally combined, or tied, hut are here printed 
separately. This inscription (Dr. Bruce remarked) is difficult to interpret, 
as a portion of each line is lost ; it is also peculiar in several respects. The 
following reading may bo conjecturally proposed : — ‘‘ Dei Herculis invicti 
comitls numini et Dis Penatibus pro salute coinmilitonum barharorum, oh 
virtutem, Publius Sextantius.” .... Of the concluding letters no 
satisfactory explanation has been proposed ; it cannot be supposed that 
the Emperor Trajan is hei'e referred to, none of his usual titles being 
given. The name Trajanus was by no means common ; the epithet 
Trajana was sometimes applied to the second Legion, but there appears no 
ground for the conjecture that this inscription may have been connected 
with that Legion. The tablet was probably placed in a temple of Hercules, 
who among other titles bad those of Invictus and Gonsermtory traces of 
which appear in the inscription. It will be figured in the forthcoming 
Corpus Inscriptionum Yalliy under the editorial care of Dr. Bruce, and it 
were much to be desired that the other portion of so remarkable a monu- 
ment might be discovered. 

Mr. McKie sent drawings of this interesting tablet, and of a small 
sculpture found near the same spot, representing a soldier (?) holding a 
palm branch in one hand, and pomnng a libation with the other upon a 
diminutive altar ; the figure measures 10 inches in height j also drawings 
of a fictile lamp, and of a singular little cup of Roman ware lately found 
in English Street, Carlisle. 

Two communications were ‘ received, through Mr. C. S. Greaves, from 
Mr. Fuane: Calvert, whose interesting researches in the Troad had pre- 
viously been brought before the Society through his kindness. One of 
the Memoirs now read related to a bronze weight in form of a lion couchant, 
found in January last, on the site of the Hellespontic Ahydos ; the other 
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was descriptive of the site of the ancient Colonae in the Troad, and of Mr. 
Calvert’s recent excavations in that locality. 

A short notice of the recent excavations of a Roman villa in the 
parish of North Wraxall, Wilts, was received through Mr. Poulett 
SciiOPE, M.P., under whoso direction the examination of these remains had 
been carried out. 

A field at the north-western extremity of the parish had long been hnown 
as the site of buildings of the Roman period. It hears the name of the 

CofiSn ground,” from the circumstance of a sarcopl)agus having been dug- 
up containing a skeleton at full length. A space of about three acres on 
the northern side of this field is strewn with fragments of stone and tile, 
black, blue, and red pottery, and traces of buildings of the Roman era. In 
the course of last autumn the farm, which is the property of Lord Methuen, 
pcassed into tlie hands of a new tenant, who, finding the stones in the way 
of his plough, employed labourers to remove them, and thus brought to 
light the walls of several small rooms. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope, who had watched the discovery with interest, com- 
municated with Lord Methnen, and was requested by him to direct further 
excavations to be made. Four men were set to work, in the beginning of 
December, and they speedily cleared the foundation walls of one entire build- 
ing, measuring about 130 feet by 36, and containing more than sixteen 
rooms, passages, or courts ; they also traced out other walls extending over 
the area of 2 or 3 acres already mentioned. Parts of these were probably 
remains of other houses ; some seem to have been enclosures of yards or 
gardens. The principal building was, as has been supposed, the villa of a 
person of som.e importance. The length of the building greatly exceeds its 
breadth. It stretches nearly north and south ; the southern extremity is 
occupied by a series of five or six small chambers communicating by door- 
ways, and all having floors over hypocausts. Four of these rooms have 
semi-circular recesses at one end, one of them being occupied by a stone 
bath, the front of which is unfortunately broken. The floors were entire 
when discovered, at a depth of 3 or 4 feet below the surface, hut owing to 
the influence of the weather, and to mischievous visitors, it has been 
impossible to preserve tliera. They were formed of concrete 8 inches 
thick, supporting a floor of stone slabs, neatly jointed, or of terrass, and 
spread over broad slabs of sandstone, wdiich rested upon pillars about 3 
feet in height, composed of square tiles bedded in mortar. Considerable 
interest attaches to tliis group of rooms, since their arrangement corre- 
sponds with that usually adopted in Roman thermce. There is a small inner 
room adjoining the furnace, which was no doubt the laconicum or inner 
sweating bath ; from this a door-way communicates with a small heated 
apartment, the caldaritm probably ; next to this is the bath-room proper, 
having the loutron or stone-bath at the end ; then what was no doubt the 
tepidarium, a cooler apartment, though over a hypocaust, and this opens 
into a larger room, corresponding to the frigidarium or cooling room, 
having only one quarter of its area supplied with warm flues, and to which 
access was by a corridor, the exedra. This disposition of the several 
rooms was intended to allow persons taking the baths to approach and to 
leave the most heated chamber through successive gradations of tempera- 
ture, as is still practised in the East. The internal parts of the hypocaust 
retained a coating of soot of burnt wood, and a recess on one side of the 
furnace was filled to the depth of more than a foot with charcoal dust. 
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Besides tlio pillars of tile supporting the floors, many hollow flue-pipes were 
found in the hypocausts ; some upright and ranged along the walls, some 
lying on the floor, many broken. These conveyed tlie hot air through the 
floors to licat the rooms above. They were from 1 to 2 feet in length, 
and from 6 to 8 inches in width, scored externally in varied patterns, and 
had one or two square openings on their sides to admit the heated air. At 
the opposite or northern extremity of this range of buildings are three or 
four chambers communicating with each other, and which, from the superior 
character of their masonry, may be presumed to have formed the living or 
sleeping rooms of the master of the house. Hone of these rooms have 
hypocausts, nor were their floors entire; but the occurrence of numerous 
tessellce in the rubbish seemed to show that they once possessed mosaic 
pavements. The walls generally are well-built of ranged courses of the 
stone of the country, partly dressed with the axe or chisel. The quoins 
are as well squared and built as in the best modern masonry. In parts of 
the foundation walls extending over the larger area, massive squared 
stones were found, appearing to have been the bases of pillars or heavy 
stone door-posts. 

The buildings had been covered with stone rooflng-tiles, not of the 
forest-marble, which might have been quarried in the neighbourhood, where 
it has been in use for many centuries, but of the reddish-grey sandstone of 
the coal measures, which must have been brought from the Bristol coal-field, 
many miles distant. These tiles are all of an elongated hexagonal fornq, 
neatly cut, showing the nail-holes, and, in many cases the nails by which 
they wmre fastened to the timber roof. Numerous objects were found in 
the excavations, mostly in a fragmentary state — such as pottery, dark 
brown, black, or blue, Upchurch and Castor wares, with portions of Samian, 
in some instances having ornaments in relief — fragments of glass vessels, 
some very thin, other pieces thick and flat, as if used for window glass. 
In a recess in one of the northern rooms, only eleven incites wide, but three 
feet deep, were found entire, a glass funnel with a handle and a mortarium, 
granulated on its inner surface with coarse quartz sand. In one of the 
chambers — that which has been called the tepidariiim — three entire urns 
of black ware were found resting against the wall, each having a cover, 
conveying the impression that they bad contained a portion of the last 
meal prepared by the inhabitants of the house before its final desertion. 
Among other ancient relics, were iron cramps, a largo iron key with com- 
plicated wards, several iron chisels, a spear head, two styli^ one of iron, 
the other of bronze, a bronze fibula, of which tlie pin retains its elasticity, 
two bracelets, two bronze spoons, beads, bone pins, and fii’teen bronze coins; 
one of these is a large brass of Trajan, the rest are small brass coins of 
Constantine, Constantins, Valeiis, It may bo remarked that every 

object hitherto found bears a Roman character, from which it is to be 
presumed that these buildings wmre destroyed towards the close of the 
occupation of the district by the Romans, and that the site was not subse- 
quently occupied by any later inhabitants. Probably it was soon overgrown 
with wood, of wdiich it was only cleared about thirty years since, when the 
plough for the flrst time passed over the ruins. Hence their comparative 
preservation. There are, however, indications of the temporary habitation 
of portions of the buildings after their first spoliation and partial destruc- 
tion, such as the walling-up of doorways by inferior masonry, die. Many 
parts of the walls have been broken up, probably in recent times, either 
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because they impeded tlie plough, or for the purpose of using tlie materials 
in building enclosure walls and a neighbouring barn ; squared and faced 
stones of Roman work may be recognised in these situations. Among the 
rubbish within and about the buildings, occur a great number of bones — 
mostly of swine, sheep, oxen, deer, <Sic., but some of them human. Deers’ 
antlers and wild boars’ tusks were noticed — some of the former had been 
fashioned into rude implements; oyster-sbcils also abounded. The internal 
walls had been lined with stucco and painted in fresco. The patterns are 
rude stripes of different colours, sometimes crossed diamond-wise, with a 
flower in the centre or attached to each stripe. No inscription has been 
met with. 

On the hill towards Castle Combe, was found some years ago a stone 
slab, having the figure of a hunter spearing a stag sculptured on it, 
together with a hoard of some hundreds of brass coins, chiefly of the lower 
Homan Empire. On the continuation of the same hill towards Castle 
Combe, several spots show vestiges of Roman occupation, as is the case on 
other points of the range of heights traversed by the ancient Foss Way 
from Bath to Cirencester, which passes through both the parishes of 
Castle Combe and North Wraxall. 

A detailed account of the Villa, with a ground plan and other illustrations, 
will be given by Mr. Poulett Scrope in the Transactions of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society. 

A memoir by the Rev. James Simpson, Vicar of Shap, Westmorland, 
was then read, describing the excavations of the remains of Shap Abbey, 
lately carried out by the Earl of Lonsdale, owner of the site, who had 
entrusted the direction of the work to Mr. Simpson. A careful ground- 
plan of the vestiges of the conventual church and adjacent buildings was 
submitted to the meeting, with drawings of sepulchral memorials, deco- 
rative tiles, and other relics discovered. Mr. Simpson gave a gratifying 
statement of the interest which the noble proprietor had taken in the 
investigation, and also in the future preservation of these remains. Lord 
Lonsdale had, moreover, directed researches to he made at the Roman 
station at Moresby, where various ancient relics had already been brought 
to light, and conveyed to the museum lately appropriated at Lowther 
Castle for antiquities found upon his estates. 

Mr. George Wentworth, of Woolley Park, Yorkshire, communicated 
two ancient deeds preserved among the evidences of his family. The 
earliest in date may probably he assigned to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century; although much defaced, and in parts illegible, it appears 
to be a grant of land by John son of (Robert?) de Berucli, to i^hilip 
chaplain of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, his heirs and assigns, 
in which mention is made of a place called “ Neythenges,” as the word 
has been read, and supposed to he Notion near Wakefield. The writing 
is, however, extremely indistinct, and the name may be ‘^Fleythinges.” 
The grant is witnessed by “ domino Pv,oherto de Beruche, domino Radulfo 
de Amervile (?) tunc rectore ecclesie de Dorton”^ Roberto de Turrihus, 
Johanne de la Roche, Ilugoiie de Alfrichcsrode, Ada de Beruche, Ricardo 
filio Ade, Ricardo filio Susanne, Ada de Pichel, et aliis.” There is no 

^ Darton, near Barnsley. Mr. Hunter parish is called Barugh or Bargh, doubt- 
mentions Ralph de Damelvile as rector of less the name W’hich in the deed is 
Barton in 1*235. A township in that written Baruche. 
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seal. It may deserve notice tliat, in the Hospitallers in England,” edited 
for the Camden Society by the Rev. L. Larking, under the “ Bajulia de 
Neuland ” in Yorkshire, Notton is not mentioned, but certain lands appear 
as lying in Hoton,” a place which the editor seems to have been unable 
to identify. This in all probability should be Notton. In a court of the 
preceptory of Newland held at Woolley, 7 Hen. YIIL, one Richard 
Wodrove was admitted tenant of a messuage and lands in Notton. We are 
indebted to Mr. Wentworth’s kindness for transcripts of Court Rolls and 
of other documents from which it appears that the Knights of St. John 
had lands in Notton. 

The second deed is an indenture, dated 15 June, 2 Rich. III. (1485), 
between William abbot of “ Gervalle ” and the convent, of the one part, 
and Henry Watt of the other part, by which ^he former demised to the 
latter lands and tenements in the vill of Kenerdley Hunton (Lancashire), 
in his occupation, to hold to him, with common of pasture in the marsh 
called ‘Me Gattes,” for twenty-one years, at the annual rent of Ss. 
with powers of distress for the said rent in case it should be in arrear ; 
and with power of re-entry in case the said rent should he in arrear for 
half a year, or the lessee should fail to repair the houses and closes 
belonging to the said tenements, or to make and clean the ditches, ways, 
and lanes (‘Mossatas, vias, sen venellas ”), or in case the lessee should be 
elected one of the bailiffs and collectors of the said convent in the said vill, 
and should refuse to take on himself the office, or, having undertaken the 
office, should not duly collect the rents of the tenants, or, having collected 
them, should not pay them over to the convent or their receiver, or if he 
should not fulfil any other duties of such office of bailiff or receiver, or if 
he should refuse to observe any ordinances made by the said monastery, 
or if, to infringe such ordinances, “ potenciara sen manutenenciam aliquam 
forinsecam iiuluxcrit,” or if he should sublet to any tenant living in the 
vill for more than three years, “ seu aliquibus forinsicis (s*ic) extra dictam 
villain commorantibus ; ” with a proviso for the lessee or liis assigns to 
sublet to any tenants living in the vill, or to bequeath to any husband^ to 
hold so long as he continued in the vill, the license of the monastery having 
been previously obtained, so that any sublease should be entered on the 
steward’s roll within a quarter of a year. 

*We have noticed these conditions as being somewhat remarkable, and 
showing the very special manner in which monastic property was let, at the 
period. 

A' proposition made by Sir John Boileah, Bart., and seconded by 
Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., was unanimously approved, that certain 
special subjects should be announced for illustration at the ensuing monthly 
Meetings in the present Session, and that the assistance of members and 
friends of the Institute should be requested, in order to carry out this 
object with full effect. The following subjects were then selected for 
April, Stone weapons and implements, with particular reference to those 
recently found in the drift beds of the Tertiary strata ; — for May, Ancient 
Jewelry, and metal- work of artistic character ; — for Juno, Ancient Plate ; — 
for July, Miniature Portraits, especially such as are of historical interest. 

2 This of course applied only to a female becoming an assign. 
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By Mr. Hugh MgKib, of Carlisle. ~A drawing of a bronze palstave, in 
very perfect preservation, lately found at Aspatria, Cumberland. It has 
the stop-ridge, and has no loop at the side j in type it bears resemblance 
to examples found in Ireland. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, — A perforated disc 
or weight of lead, rudely ornamented with diagonal lines, pellets, <fec. 
Diameter, about inch. It was found in a field near Minster Acres, in 
West Dale, Durham, the seat of G. Silvertop, Esq., and it was presented to 
the Newcastle Society by Mr. J. P. Dolphin. A similar object, found in the 
grounds of Blackwell Hall near Darlington, and there preserved, is figured 
in Mr. Hylton Longstaffe’s History of Darlington, p, 374. 

By the Hon. Robert* Ourz on, jun. — Several reniarkahle mediseval 
weapons ; a set of hunting knives, with heraldic ornaments and apparently 
of the time of the Emperor Maximilian ; and a dagger, with beautifully 
chased hilt, scabbard, mountings, and chape, representing battle scenes ; 
the introduction of the Maltese cross among the ornaments has led to the 
supposition that this fine weapon may have belonged to one of the knights 
of St. John. — Also a casket of steel, elaborately wu’ought ; an iron hand and 
arm, purchased at Florence, ingeniously constructed so as to supply the 
loss of a limb ; a pair of tlmmbikins found at Chichester ; and a pair of 
iron gauntlets, implements of torture or coercion, described as having been 
found in Chester Castle, in 1836. They are formed like mittens, with 
separate receptacles for the thumbs only, and were tightly affixed by screws 
at the wrist, depriving the victim of all freedom of movement. It has been 
supposed that these iron mittens may have occasionally been employed in a 
heated state, as a mode of torture ; or that they served in the cruel process 
of suspension by the wrists, as described in Lingard’s History of England, in 
a note appended to the reign of Elizabeth. W e are indebted to Mr. W. J. 
Bernhard Smith for calling attention to this passage, in which the following 
description occurs among the kinds of torture employed in the Tower : — 

“ irou gauntlets, which can be contracted by the aid of a screw ; they 
served to compress the wrists, and to suspend the prisoner in the air from 
two distant points of a beam. lie was placed on three pieces of wood, 
piled one on the other, which, when his hands had been made fast, were 
successively withdrawn from under his feet.’^ Dr. Lingard, citing Bartoli, 
gives a painful description by Gerard, one of the sufferers subjected to 
this torture. Jardine, in his work on the use of Torture in the Criminal 
Law of England, mentions only the manacles, with which Mr. Bernhard 
Smith supposes that he may have confounded the gauntlets above noticed. 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — A brass w’^eight, one of a 
pair obtained at Cambridge, in 1856, from a dealer in old metal. It 
measures 6 inches by 4 i, the thickness is 1| in.; and it weighs nearly 
6 lbs. 15 oz., or half a stone. It is probably a standard weight, — 
pondus Ilegis^ On the obverse there is an escutcheon in considerable 
relief, upon which are engraved the royal arms, France and England 
quarterly ; the initial H ensigned with a crown is stamped 
three times upon the margin, as here represented. The 
reverse bears no ornament ; a slight circular cavity appears ^ 
on that side, formed by means of the lathe, probably for the purpose of 
taking away such a quantity of metal as might suffice to adjust the weight 
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with precision. The design of the heraldry appears to indicate the latter 
part of the fifteenth century as the date of this weight, which may have 
been one of those provided in accordance with Stat. 8 Hen. VI., by which 
every city, borough, and town was enjoined to have a common balance and 
common weights sealed ; but only cities and market towns were required 
to have common balances, weights, and measures, by Stat. 2 Hen. VII. ; 
by this latter statute, weights were to be marked by the chief officers of 
places and sealed. The stone of wool, according to that statute, was 14 
pounds; in some places, by custom, it was less, as 12^ pounds, and in 
Gloucestershire 15 pounds. The shield-shaped fashion of the weight exhi- 
bited was probably adopted to suit the armorial escutcheon conspicuously 
displayed upon it ; through the perforation, shown in the accompanying 
woodcut, a leather strap may have passed, for more convenient handling or 
suspension of the weight. It has been conjectured, probably from a certain 
resemblance in form to a stirrup-iron, that weights of this description naay 
have been intended for convenient transport on horseback to fairs, by 
the tro7iator, or official whose duty it was to weigh wool, and receive the 
custom or toll termed tronage. Such standard weights may also have 



been used by inspectors of weights and measures iu their perambulations. 
Four brass weiglits of this description have lately been purchased for the 
British Museum, two of them being apparently of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the others of the reign of George I. On the former appear the royal arms 
with supporters, and over them the initials A— R ; the surrounding border 
is stamped in several places with a crowned A, a dagger erect, probably 
the mark of the city of London, the initial A not crowned, and flagons, 
doubtless the brass founder’s mark. Each of these two weights, of the same 
dimensions as those obtained at Cambridge, but slightly different in form, 
weighs 6i lbs. On the other pair are seen the arms of George I., the 
bearing of Hanover being introduced in the fourth quarter ; the escutcheon 
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is accompanied by the initials G — B. ; the stamps are G crowned, the 
initial A, the dagger, and the flagon. 

By Mr. W. W. B, Wynne, M.P. — A gold ring, found on the site of the 
Cistercian abbey of Kymmer, or Vanner, near Dolgelly, Merionethshire ; it 
had been partially enameled. — A flat ring-brooch of silver, found 
near the same place and inscribed IHESVS NAZARE. — Also a 
box made of the wood of the Royal Oak ; the letter B occurs upon 
it, possibly for Boscobel, or the initial of the name of a former owner, who 
may have been, as supposed, Thomas Bulkeley, the loyal partisan of 
Charles I., by whom he was created Viscount Bulkeley, in 1643. 

By the Rev. James Bbok. — A steel key of elaborate workmanship ; it 
bears the initials and devices of Henry IL king of France, and of Diana of 
Poitiers, with the date 1547. 

By Mr. R. H. Braokstonb. — A curious stave-tankard, a convivial relic of 
the sixteenth century, formed of fourteen staves of box- wood, the fifteenth, 
which is of oak, being the handle. It is bound with brass hoops ; height, 
5 in., diameter at bottom, 4 in., at the top, 3 in. It was obtained at a 
sale of effects at an old farm-house, called Raddon Hall, near Exeter ; the 
exterior is ornamented with foliage, stags and other animals, and rural 
scenery. It is probably of about the same date as the sapling-tankard,” 
preserved at Worden Hall, Lancashire, and figured in this Journal, vol. 
viii. p. 427. 

By Mr. R. Phillips. — Two highly valuable illustrated works, one of 
them being a series of photographs of Greek and Roman sculpture, with 
descriptive letter-press by Henri d’Escamps ; the other consisting of 
lithographs of the fine antique works in terra-cotta in the Campana 
Collection ('* Antiche opere in Piastica, &c., dal Marchese G. P. Campana; 
Roma, 185L”) 

By Dr. Kendrick, M.D. — ^Impression from the matrix used as the seal 
of Greatham Hospital, co. Durham, founded in 1272 by Robert, Bishop of 
Durham, as we learn from Surtees, Hist. Durham, voL hi. pp. 134, 389. 
It continued to be governed by the founder's charter until the reign of 
James I., when a new charter was granted and the charity was limited to 
thirteen poor .brethren, for whom suitable dwellings have in recent years 
been orected. The seal had been used from time immemorial as that 
of the Hospital ; it is of pointed-oval form, date the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, and it is, in fact, the official seal of Stephen Payn, 
Almoner to Henry V., appointed to that ofSce in 1414. He is represented 
holding an unwieldy alms-dish in form of a ship upon small wheels, the 
uefy destined as it is stated to hold the napkin and salt of its owner, and in 
which probably broken meat was placed for distribution to the poor. Mr. 
Hudson Turner has given some curious notices of the usage in this 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 265, accompanied by a representation of an attendant 
carrying away the nef from a banquet given by Richard II. On the 
forecastle of the ship borne by Stephen Payn is seen an escutcheon 
charged with a cross, doubtless that of St. George j on the stern gallery 
is an escutcheon with the arms of France and England quarterly. Ozi the 
bracket or truss upon which the Almoner stands may be read his name, 
in black letter, — Steph’s Payn. The figure is placed under a canopy, 
over which is an escutcheon of the arms attributed to Edward the Con- 
essor.^ The legend is as follows, — Sigilium * Officii * elemosinarij * regis ‘ 
hennci • quinti • anglie. Allan, in his Collections, and Hutchinson, in his 
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History of Durham, voh iii. p. 103, liave engraved this seal, long used by 
the Master and Brethren of the Hospital of Greatham, but which appears to 
have no connection with that institution.® No notice has been found of any 
seal contemporary with its foundation in the thirteenth century. In 1793, 
however, a brass matrix of much later date was found iu possession of a 
brazier at Durham. In dimensions and form it resembles that above 
described ; the design is wholly different, it presents a rudely executed 
half figure of the Virgin and Infant Saviour ; angels appear with censers, 
and beneath is a mitred ecclesiastic kneeling, probably the founder ; under 
his knees is seen an escallop shell. The legend, unskilfully engraved, is 
as follows, — Sigillu’. iiosp*. b’te mari’e de gretli’m fon’ anno d’ni 1501, 
The date is in Arabic numerals, and is possibly that of the execution of 
the seal, the design of which may have been suggested by that of an 
earlier matrix. This seal has been figured in Fox’s Catalogue of the Allan 
Museum at Newcastle, p. 195. 

In regard to the singular representation of the royal Almoner upon the 
seal exhibited, it is not without interest to trace to the nef or receptacle 
for alms the origin of the device now displayed upon the seal of the lord 
High Almoner to the queen, namely, a three-masted ship in full sail. An 
impression of the seal of a royal Almoner, in the sixteenth century, is 
among the valuable recent acquisitions obtained by Mr. Ready in. the 
College Treasuries at Cambridge. The device on that seal is likewise a ship. 


April 13, 1860. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Charles Tucker reported the satisfactory arrangements made 
during a recent visit to Gloucester, preliminary to the Annual Meeting of 
the Institute. 

A memoir by Mr. E, W. Godwin was read, describing the ancient 
Court-house at Clapton-in-Gordauo, Somerset (printed in this volume, 
p. 138). 

A dissertation was read on episcopal rings by Mr. Edmund Waterton, 
E.S.A., with observations on their ancient form and use from very early 
times, the cei*emomes with which the ring was conferred upon bishops, its 
mystical signification, and also on investiture by the ring and pastoral staff. 
Mr. Waterton exhibited a number of beautiful examples of this class of 
rings from his own collection. 

Mr. J. T. Christopher gave an account of a magnificent sepulchral 
brass, with life-size effigies of two Bishops of Liibeck, of which he presented 
to the Institute a photograph, most successfully produced on a large scale 
by Mr. Bedford. This remarkable memorial exists in a chapel in the 
cathedral at Liiheck, and it commemorates two prelates of that see. Bur- 
chard von Serken, who died in 1317, and John von Mul, who died in 1350. 
The design is of the richest character, resembling that of several brasses, 
in this country usually considered to be of Flemish workmanship ; for 
instance, that of Alan Fleming, at Newark, Abbot Delamere, at St. Albans, 
the fine brasses at Lynn, A;c. The entire memorial measures 12 ft. by 
6 ft. 6 in. The two bishops appear in full pontificals of the most sumptuous 

2 See also Dugdale’s Monast., ed. Caley, vol. vi. p. 689. 
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character, and surrounded by tabernacle- work of exceedingly elaborate 
design, with numerous figures of patriarchs and prophets, apostles, saints, and 
other sacred subjects. In the shrine- work over the figures are to be seen 
angels conveying the departed souls to heaven, accompanied by other angels 
playing on musical instruments, or swinging censers. Under the feet of 
the effigies, which rest upon grotesque monsters, there is a band curiously 
engraved with subjects from the legends of St. Nicholas of Myra and other 
saints. The entire field behind the figures is richly diapered in six-foiled 
compartments, inclosing grotesques, butterflies, <fec., and very similar to 
the designs upon the brass above mentioned at St. Albans. An inscription 
in bold lettering runs round the margin, with the Evangelistic symbols at 
the four angles. Liibeck, Mr. Christopher observed, is remarkably rich in 
fine examples of metal-work, fonts, statues, tombs, dec. The sumptuous 
memorial of the two bishops has been figured by Mildein his ‘‘ Denkemaler 
bildender Kunst in Liiheek,^^ with several reproductions of small por- 
tions of the design, figures, and ornaments, apparently printed by some 
process of transfer from the original plate. In the accompanying letter- 
press by Dr. Ernst Deeke, a curious list will be found of the master arti- 
ficers and artists of Liibeck in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
This catalogue comprises masons, architects, artificers engaged in the 
production of tiles and of painted glass, founders, goldsmiths, painters, and 
sculptors of images, a seal-engraver (sigillifex), and a female skilled in 
working in silks. 

Mr. Nesbitt observed that in the magnificent memorial of the Bishops of 
Liibeck, of which he had formerly exhibited a rubbing at one of the 
meetings of the Institute, as noticed in this Journal, vol. ix. p. 294, the 
peculiarity deserves attention, that however gorgeously elaborate in 
design, no attempt at portraiture can he traced in the faces of the effigies. 
In other brasses, which he had at various times brought under the notice 
of the Institute, and which exist in the North of Europe, the features are 
characterised by a strong individuality of expression. The same remark 
applies to the sepulchral brasses in this country, considered to be of 
Elemisli origin, and in which the heads are singularly devoid of expression. 
He stated^ his reasons for believing that the brass at Liibeck had been 
engraved- in Planders ; the plate is affixed to a large slab of dark grey 
marble, identified as a material obtained in that country. Mr. Nesbitt 
cited also the remarkable evidence of the will of a citizen of Liibeck, con- 
taining the special direction that a Flemish brass should he placed over his 
grave. 

Mr. Albert Wat gave a brief notice of some additional particulars 
regarding the Gothic crowns of Guarrazar, previously described in this 

stated the opinions regarding them lately 
published by the accomplished French antiquary, Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, 
m his “ Description du Tresor de Guarrazar, a beautifully illustrated 
work, of which, by the kindness of Mr, Franks, a copy was submitted to the 
meeting. 

Mr. C. Elphinstone Dalrymplb, in bringing before the Institute a series 
of the photographs of historical portraits, selected from the large collection 
formed under Mr. Dalrymple’s direction, at the Meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, in September, 1859, offered some observations 
on the character and extent of that exhibition. The idea of combinino- 
with the great gathering of savans in North Britain a series of Scottish 
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antiquities and historical portraitures had been suggested by the success 
which had attended the formation of a temporary museum during the 
meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh in 1856. The proposition had been 
very favourably received by many noblemen and distinguished possessors of 
authentic Scottish portraits, and the collection arranged at Aberdeen under 
Mr. Dalrymple’s direction had been regarded with marked satisfaction. In 
compliance with a wish expressed by H. R. H. the Prince Consort, when 
viewing the Exhibition, the committee of management, having obtained 
the permission of the owners, had published the series of forty-eight 
photographs now exhibited. They have been most successfully executed 
by Mr. G. Wilson of Aberdeen, and may be obtained either singly or in 
sets from Messrs. Hay and Lyall, in that city, or from Messrs. Black- 
wood, in London or Edinburgh. 


Antiquities anif OTftrrItS uf Art CFybibiteift 

A considerable collection of antiquities of stone, weapons, implements, 
and objects of unknown use. Among the remarkable types brought together 
on this occasion were the following examples : — 

By the Rev. Greville J. Chester. — Implements of flint found at Hoxne, 
Suffolk. They present two varieties of form ; that which has recently 
been distinguished by the term langue de chat, as resembling the tongue 
of a cat ; these are mostly of more careful workmanship, as compared 
with the others found in the same locality ; they are of more equal thick- 
ness, smaller sijse, and of less pointed form : the second type is acutely 
pointed at one extremity, the other end is thick and obtusely massive, very ill 
adapted for the adjustment of these objects to a haft, so as to serve the 
purpose either of weapons or of tools for any mechanical purposes, — Also 
a fragment of bone of the Eleplias primigenms found at the same place. 
A highly finished and beautifully formed arrow-head of yellow flint from 
the same deposit, being a specimen of very uncommon occurrence. The 
discovery of flint weapons of peculiar fashion at Hoxne was first noticed 
by Mr. Erere in 1797, and related by him in the Archseologia, vol xiii. 
p. 204, where two well characterised examples are figured. It is there 
stated that they lay in great numbers at the depth of about twelve feet, in 
a stratified soil, which was dug into for the purpose of raising clay for 
bricks. The strata were as follows : — 1, vegetable earth, 1-|- feet ; 2. clay, 
2^ feet ; 3. sand mixed with shells and other marine substances, 1 foot ; 
4. a gravelly stratum, in which the flints are found generally about five or 
six in a square yard, 2 feet. In the same stratum were frequently found 
fragments of wood, and in the superincumbent sand bones of extraordinary 
size were stated to have been discovered, one of which was presented to 
Sir Ashton Lever. These may very probably have been remains of the 
Elephas, usually accompanying the flint relics discovered in the drift. 
Mr. Chester sent also a finely polished celt of dark horn-coloured flint 
found at Lound, Suffolk, a specimen of rare type, measuring 7J inches in 
length, and only 2 inches in breadth at the cutting edge ; stone weapons 
from Earndish and Oxburgh Een ; flat coarsely-shaped disks of flint, of 
unknown use, from Malton and Pickering ; and an. ovoid stone object 
from Dunluce, Ireland, with cavities slightly formed on two sides, as if 
the first process in working a perforation to receive a handle. Those are 
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the Tilhugger-steen of the iiorthern antiquaries, who consider them to have 
been used between the finger and thumb in chipping flints or stone. See 
Mr. Wilde’s Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 94. 

Ey Mr. A. W. Fra.j?ks. — A cast from a flint implement in the British 
Museum, formerly in the Sloane Collection ; it is stated to have been 
found in G-ray’s Inn Lane with an elephant’s tooth. It is similar in form 
to those' above noticed found at Hoxne. — Also a cast from a relic of similar 
character formed of chert, and found in Babylonia by the late Mr. Loftus. 
It is now preserved in the British Museum, 

By Mr. R. A. God win- Austen, E.G.S. — Specimens of the remarkable 
flint implements discovered in the valley of the Somme near Amiens, and 
closely resembling those found at Hoxne. 

By the Lord Braybrooke. — A remarkable spear-shaped weapon of flint, 
found at Melbourn, Cambridgeshire, length 11 J inches, breadth in the 
widest part 2i inches ; an object nearly similar, but having a short tang 
at one end, is in Mr. Huxtable’s collection, length, 9 inches : it was 
found in Yorkshire, and is figured in the Transactions of the Brit. Arch. 
Assoc, Gloucester Congress, p. 99. — Another spear-head of flint, of a dif- 
ferent type, flat and thin, very skilfully worked ; found at Hare-Park, 
Cambridge ; it is leaf-shaped, and has a notch on each of its edges, at 
about mid-length, probably for attachment to the haft. — A perforated 
hammer-head or maul, found at Malton, Yorkshire ; a large celt, of the 
more ordinary form, not perforated, found at Swaflham, and a small celt 
of green stone, which claims special notice as having been found with 
Roman remains at Icldeton, in the building which has been designated a 
Temple, or a Basilioay and is described in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 17. — A 
singular triangular relic of white flint, possibly an arrow-head, the edges 
curved and rudely chipped to a cutting edge. — A stone pestle, found with 
a Roman urn about a mile south of Audley End, 1857 ; it measures 9^ 
inches in length. Other specimens are noticed in the Museum Catalogue, 
Chichester Meeting of the Institute, p. 63. These implements may have 
been used for triturating grain. 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — A collection of celts and 
hammer-heads of various types, chiefly found in the Fens ; a frag- 
ment of flint, apparently the core, or central portion remaining after the 
long flakes so often found with early remains and sepulchral deposits had 
been chipped off in forming rude knives, arrow-heads, &c. ; also an oval 
water- worn pebble, with an obliquely formed groove on each flat surface, 
resembling fig. 56, in Wilde’s Catal. Mus. Roy. Irish Acad. p. 75. — A 
fiat, leaf-shaped spear-head of horn-coloured flint, worked with great skill, 
and truly symmetrical ; it was found at a depth of sixteen feet in cutting 
through the Jackdaw Hill, during the works for the Birmingham Railway. 
Length 7 inches, greatest breadth 2^ inches. 

By Dr. Thurnam, M.D, — Flint flakes and irregularly formed disks ; a 
flat rounded arrow-bead (?) formed with a kind of tang, as if for insertion 
in a shaft ; it was found in a chambered long harrow at West Kennet, 
Wilts ; also other objects of stone found in Wiltshire and in Yorkshire. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith. — A curious and instructive collection 
of weapons and instruments of stone ; celts, arrow-heads, mauls, and 
hammer-heads, &c., found in various localities, and exemplifying some of 
the principal varieties in type occurring in the British Islands. Among 
them is a rare object (see woodcuts), found at Pentrefoelas, Denbighshire, 
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“posslblj intended to have been used as a flaying knife. It measures in. 
by 2/^ in. This curious relic is carefully polished ; it has been described in 
a former volume of this Jommal, but appears well deserving of further 
notice as compared with the unique bronze object of analogous character, 
found at Ploncour, Britaniiy, and figured in the Archseologia Cambrensis, 
vol. vi. third series, p. 138, There can be little doubt that the implement 
of metal was intended for uses for which that of stone had served, in 
like manner as bronze celts of the simplest forms may be regarded as 
reproductions of the stone axe-lieads of an earlier period. 

By Mr. Shelley, of Red Hill, Surrey. — A selected series of flint flakes 
of various forms and dimensions, also a leaf-shaped arrow-head, part of a 
very large collection formed during the last ten or twelve years in the 
neighbourhood of Red Hill, in spots remote from the chalk strata of the 
Surrey Downs, and where flint does not occur. A large portion of Mr, 
Shelley’s extensive collection was obtained on the west side of the railway 
embankment at the Red Hill station, during the erection of houses by the 
Cottage Improvement Society in 1857. They are unquestionably artificial 
chippings, varying in length from about 5 inches to 1 J inch ; some of them 
are suitable for being fashioned into arrow-heads, whilst 

others may have been intended to be used as cutting implements. Pre- 
cisely similar flakes have been found in many places where their artificial 
character is undeniable, although it may be very diflicult to ascertain with 
precision the period of their being made, or the purpose for which they 
may have been intended. It is indeed very probable that they are the 
waste chippings thrown aside in the formation of certain flint weapons, &c., 
at a very remote pei'iod ; and, with a very few exceptions, the numerous 
specimens collected by Mr. Shelley show no indication of having been 
subsequently worked upon, after being struck off from the nucleus of 
silex. At the same time, the supposition appears reasonable that they may 
have been brought to the spot in question, during some time of ancient 
warfare, with the purpose of being fashioned into arrow-points, for which 
such fragments might readily be adapted. Among many instances of 
similar flakes of flint in this country, may be cited specimens found in the 
caves near Torquay, and figured in the Cavern Researches by the late 
Rev. J. MacEnery, lately published by Mr. Cockrem, Torquay. In Ireland, 
where flint is very rarely found, flakes of a similar description occur in 
abundance, and also the nuclei from which they had been scaled off by the 
stroke of some tool, probably of stone. See Mr. Wilde’s observations, 
Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 7. — Mr. Shelley 
exhibited also a muller or pounding-stone, used possibly in husking or 
bruising grain : it was found near Red Hill, and is of a fine grained 
sandstone, resembling that found near Worth on the borders of Surrey and 
Sussex, It resembles in form a diminutive cheese ; two sides are smooth 
and perfectly flat ; the diameter is about 3 inches. Precisely similar 
objects have been found in Northumberland and in other parts of England. 

By Mr. Albert Way. — Two stone axe-heads of uncommon forms found 
in Mead Yale, near Reigate. — A stone celt found in Ireland, described in 
this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 124. — A small collection of stone implements, 
mauls, pounding-stones or corn-crushers, flint flakes, whorls for the distaff, 
A;c., obtained from the silt on the northern margin of the Lake of Constance, 
where remains of the dwellings of the early Helvetians constructed upon 
piles have been discovered. These remarkable vestiges ’ have been fully 
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described by Dr. Ferdinand Keller in the Transactions of the Antiquaries 
of Eiirieh. 

By Mr. John Evans. — Stone celts of various forma from Woodbridge, 
Spalding, Dunwich, and Eastbourne ; also Irish examples from Bally castle 
and Lisburn ; a specimen from the Shetland Isles ; stone weapons from 
New Zealand aud Canada, exhibited for the purpose of comparison ; arrow- 
heads of flint found in Ireland ; and a flint flake, possibly a knife, from 
Beach Fen. 

By the Bev. James Beck. — A fine Irish celt of the type figured in 
Wilde’s Catalogue Mus. Roy. Irish Acad. p. 41, fig. 37. It has been 
noticed in this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 124. 

By Mr. Egbert H, Brackstone. — A remarkable celt of green stone 
found in the co. Westmeath, formed with two notches on one of its edges, 
apparently to receive the fingers and give a firmer hold when used in the 
hand. Length, 8 inches (see woodcut). Also a thin lozenge-shaped object 
of horn-coloured flint found near Armagh, very skilfully worked ; the edges 
are well squared and sharp ; one side is much flatter than the othei*. See 
woodcut, original size. No other relic of precisely similar description has 
hitherto been noticed. 

By Mr. W. W. E. "Wynne, M.P. — A grant of confraternity, bearing 
date 1464, from the abbot and convent of Bardsey or Enlli, to Meurych 
Vychan of Nanney, and Angharat his wife, ancestors of the late Sir Bobert 
Vaughan, Bart. The site of the monastery is upon Bardsey Island, Insula 
sancta Sanctorum, once held in great veneration ; it is at the western 
extremity of Caernarvonshire. This document, which the Yery Bev. 
Dr, Bock stated to be of a class rarely noticed, is as follows : — 

Bobertus Dei paciencia Abbas Monasterii Sanctorum de Enlly, et 
ejusdem loci conventus, karissimis nobis in Christo Meurych Vychan et 
Angharat consorti ejus salutem, et post presentis vite cursura gaudiis 
adjungi spirituum beatorura. Immensam devocionem quam ob Dei 
reverenciam ad nostrum habetis monasterium, sincere caritatis affectu, con- 
siderantes ac pie acceptantes, cupientes que vobis vices reddi salutares, 
VOS igitur, proles, vestrique parentes, ad universa et singula nostri eon- 
ventus suffragia tenore presentium in vita pariter et in morte recipimus, 
plenum vobis participacionem omnium bonorum spiritualium concedendo 
que per nos et successores nostros operari dignabitur clemencia salvatoris ; 
insuper adjicientes vobis de gratia speciali, ut cum venerit obitus vestri 
una cum representatione presentium in nostro locali capitulo nunciatus 
fuerit, ut fiat pro vobis idem quod pro nobis coufratribus fieri consuevit. 
Datum in domo nostra Capitulari sexto die Januarii, sub nostro sigillo 
communi. Anno Domini millesimo cccc™° Ixiiij^o.” 

This curious little document has been preserved among the valuable 
Hengwrt MSS., in possession of the Vaughan family, and bequeathed to 
Mr. Wynne by the late Sir Bobert Vaughan. Sir John Wynn, in his 
History of the Hwydir family, mentions Bobert Meredith, Abbot of Bardsey, 
who may have been the person named in this grant ; he does not occur in 
the notices of the Abbey and its possessions, Dugdale’s Monast. new edit. 
voL iv, p. 659. Pennant, who gives a view of the Island, in his Tour in 
Wales, vol. ii. p. 196, mentions an Abbot of Bardsey named Bobert, a 
lineal descendant from Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, Mr. 
Wynne stated that persons who died within reach of the Island, the resting- 
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place of 20,000 saints, were formerly taken there for burial, if the relatives 
could afford the expense of conveyance. At the fine old church of Llanaber, 
on the coast of Merionethshire near Barmouth, until its recent “I’estoration’^ 
one of the bays was walled off, and entered by a rude square-headed trefoil 
arch, the space enclosed having been used, according to tradition, for the 
purpose of keeping any corpse which througdi unfavourahle weather could 
not he transported across the bay to Holy finlly. It may deserve notice 
that, in the grant above given, the names of Meurych and his wife are 
written by a second hand in different ink, with partial interlineation, the 
space left for their insertion having proved insufficient. As, however, the 
date is in the same writing as the rest of the document, it may be supposed 
that a number of blank grants of confraternity had been prepared and sealed 
in Chapter on the Feast of JSpiphany, and that they were subsequently filled 
up as occasion occurred. 

By Mr. L. 0. Bailey. — A most valuable MS. Journal of the first voyage 
from this country to Japan, being the eighth voyage to the East Indies, 
under the command of Capt. John Saris of London, commenced April 18, 
1611, and finished September 27, 1614. Purchas has given a short 
account of this voyagei The minute relation of negotiations with Japan, 
and of a treaty of that time concluded with the Emperor, is well deserving 
of publication. This curious contemporary record of the spirited enterprise 
of Capt. Saris has recently been obtained for the Topographical Office 
connected wdth the War Department. 

By Mr. Blaauw. — A beautiful oriental talisman, being an oval onyx of 
five layers, black and white, set in silver, probably as the fastening of an 
armlet. It was described as having belonged to Wagid Ali, the youth 
proclaimed King of Oude by the rebels, and it was found attached to the 
Begum’s watch on a table in her bed-room in the palace at Lucknow, 
March, 1858. On one side is an inscription very finely engraved in the 
compartments of a peculiar figure, which may possibly be of mystic signi- 
fication. We are indebted to Mr. Thomas for the information that this 
gem is a talisman with Arabic writing ; the central compartment contains 
the name, Rauha Ang or Anag, daughter of Alwahat, with the date 1061 
of the Hegirah, or 1650 of our era. The surrounding spaces are filled 
with invocations after the ordinary forms. 

By Mr. Robert Feeguson. — A gold ring lately obtained at Carlisle, 
ornamented with the symbols of the signs of the 25odiac in relief around the 
hoop. Weight, 166 grs. Another gold ring of similar character, in 
possession of Mr. G. R. Corner, was also exhibited, and it was stated by 
that gentleman that siicb rings are commonly worn by the native chiefs or 
persons of note on the Gold Coast, in Western Africa, where they are con- 
sidered fetish, sacred or powerful fur good or evil. They are made by 
native artificers, who are very skilful in goldsmiths’ work, and produce 
beautiful ornaments in filagree, similar to Maltese and Genoese work. 
The zodiacal rings are believed to have been in use among the natives of 
Western Africa from an early period. The question arises, whence did 
these rude tribes derive the Iciiowledge of astronomical symbols? They 
may have received them from Egypt or Arabia, by means of the caravans 
traversing the Desert. The origin, however, of the symbols used to 
designate the signs of the zodiac is involved in great obscurity. Some of 
them, as Aries, Taurus, <fec., are evidently conventional representations 
bearing a certain resemblance to those animals ; whilst that which 
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indicates Capricorn laas been explained to be composed of Greek letters, 
initials of tbe word rpayos, a goat. 

MEDiwaiiVAL Seals. — By tbe Rev. Greville J. Chester. — A brass 
matrix of circular form purchased at Kells in Ireland in 1859. It measures 
1|- inch in diameter ; the device is a sinister hand under a flaming star of 
six rays ; four branches or flowers are introduced in the field. The legend 
is as follows : — ^ posvi • devm ■ adivtorem * meym. Its date may be 
assigned to the sixteenth century ; it is probably the counterseal of some 
town in Ireland, or of an official seal. 

By Mr. Ready. — Racsimiles in gutta-percha, being part of the extensive 
and valuable acquisitions lately obtained, through the liberal permission of 
the authorities, in the Treasuries of King’s, St, Peter’s, St. John’s, Trinity, 
and Christ’s Colleges, Cambridge. Among them is a perfect impression, 
obverse and reverse, of the remarkable seal of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
with the record in the legend on its reverse, that it was made in the tenth 
year of the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion (1199). — Also a seal of singular 
beauty, being tliat of Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV,, very 
imperfectly engraved by Sandford (it displays her arms and supporters) ; 
some fine seals of the Revile family ; and the seal of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII.'* 


May 4, 1860. 

The Lord Braybhooke, E.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The attention of the Society was again called to the remarkable disco- 
veries of objects of flint, undoubtedly produced by tbe hand of man, in the 
drift deposits of the tertiary strata both in this country and in Picardy. In 
addition to the specimens from France contributed by Mr. R. Godwin- 
Austen, E.G.S., at the previous meeting, Sir Charles Lyell, at the request 
of Sir John Boileau and Mr. James Yates, had most kindly consented to 
bring the subject more fully under tbe notice of the Institute, and be 
brought, on the present occasion, a valuable series from bis collection of 
examples from tbe localities in England and on the continent where the 
curious discoveries in question have occurred. 

In regard to the specimens entrusted to him for exhibition by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Godwin- Austen, Mr. Albert Way read tbe following particulars 
stated by that distinguished geologist. 

“ It may be desirable to give a short account of tbe position and geolo- 
gical conditions indicated by tbe deposits, which, near Amiens and Abbe- 
ville, have been found to contain tbe works of man. A wonderful assem- 
blage of these objects is preserved in tbe collection of M. Boucher de 
Perthes at Abbeville, described and figured in his ‘ Antiquitds Oeltiques 
et Antcdiluviennes,’ of which the first portion was printed in 1847. 

*‘The subject has recently been investigated by Mr. Prestwicli, a well- 
known geologist, and this gentleman having intimated his intention to 
revisit the localities referred to in his communications to the Royal Society, 

I gladly acce])ted his proposition that I should accompany him. The 


Impreesions of any of the numerous at Cambridge may be obtained by ap- 
examples lately found by Mr. Beady plication to him, High-street, Lowestoft. 
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general interest whicli attaches to the discovery and its recent confirma- 
tion is very great ; it is perhaps the most important which the geologist 
has ever made in connection with tlie antiquity of the human race. 

“ I visited all the localities indicated by M. de Perthes, with the exception 
of St. Eiquier. I will commence my account of the deposit in which the 
objects are found, with that of the vicinity of Amiens, and which, so far as 
my observations went, is the most interesting, the conditions there indicated 
being most clear and explicit. 

St. Acheul is a small, near Amiens, on the road to Roye, on the 
left hank of the valley of the Somme. The whole of this part of France 
belongs to the * white chalk ’ formation ; but at au elevation of about 110 
feet above the level of the Somme are numerous large, open pits, in an 
accumulation which everywhere presents the following order of succes- 
sion : — 

a. Vegetable mould. ft. in. 

b. Erick earth . . . . . .36 

c. Sandy brick earth . . . ..70 

d. Gravel band, with angular flints . , 10 0 

e. Lower sandy brick earth, sable de fondeur 12 6 

/. Marly sand, containing shells . . . 13 0 

ff. Clear fine sand, containing shells . . 17 0 

h. White gravel with seams of sand, and shells. 

This series consists of two distinct divisions, differing in colour, and in 
origin or mode of accumulation. The beds from a. to c., or the ‘ brick- 
earth ' series, are dark reddish brown, and are due, though at some remote 
period, to rain-fall accumulation. A well-marked line separates the above 
from the series e. to g., which consists of white and pale yellow marly sand, 
passing down into clear running sands, containing seams of fine gravel. 
Lower down, the accumulation becomes a thick mass of gravel with occa- 
sional layers of sand. 

“ The conditions under which this lower part of the series was accumu- 
lated are obvious. The beds present evidences of successive accumulation 
throughout ; the sandy beds exhibit cross-bedding, the accumulation of 
drifting sand ; the moving body of water was down the valley, and, to judge 
from the size of some of the blocks of tertiary sandstone which occur in the 
gravel beds, the moving power must occasionally have been very great. 
Shells occur abundantly in the lower series, in the marly beds and fine 
sands ; these, with a few land snails, belong to the genera Paludina, 
Planorbis, Luccinea, Lymnoea, Aucylus, (fee. — it is a fluviatile assemblage. 

“ The place in the series in which the flint spear-heads, or celts, or 
whatever else they may be, are found, is invariably in the lower or river- 
bed series ; we obtained as many as thirty specimens from the workmen, 
but one of our party, Mr. Wykeham Flower, after working perseveringly in 
the lower white gravel beds, exposed in a vertical section of one of the 
pits, was so fortunate as to find two. I was an eye-witness of the discovery. 
The depth at which the largest of these specimens was found, was between 
1 1 and 12 feet from the surface, but the upper layer of brick-earth had 
there been removed. 

The teeth and tusks of the Elephas primigenius, or the hairy elephant, 
are found in the same fiuviatile series. 

Without entering into speculations as to the geological age of this 
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accumulation, there is a curious fact in regard to it which serves to mark 
its great relative historical antiquity. The place, St. Aeheul, is near the 
capital of the great Belgic tribe of the Amhiani. Roman coins occur in the 
upper surface-soil, and numerous stone cists, containing bones of man, have 
been buried in the upper brick-earth ; these are frequently exposed in the 
process of quarrying ; they never have been sunk lower than the brick- 
earth series. As, since the Gallo-Roman period, the upper or ‘brick-earth ’ 
series has not been materially increased, it is referable to an earlier time, 
and thus supplies an ante-date, from which to throw back the period at 
which the races who manufactured the flint implements had occupation of 
the district. 

“At Menchecourt, near Abbeville, the order of succession and the mode 
of accunnilation are precisely what has been above described, as to St. 
Acbeul, and the flint implements occur in the corresponding part of the 
series.’’ 

A cordial acknowledgment of thanks having been voted to Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, for bringing before the Society these remarkable vestiges of very 
remote antiquity, the noble chairman invited Sir Charles Lyell to favour 
the meeting with some observations in reference to the collection of similar 
relics which he had kindly consented to bring for their gratification. 

Sir Charles Lyell, in directing attention to the varieties of flint relics 
from the drift deposits in England and France, which he had selected as 
characteristic of the forms, in great measure similar in both countries, con- 
curred generally in the statement given by Mr. Godwin- Austen in regard to 
the strata and nature of the deposit in the valley of the Somme. With the 
rude implements fashioned by the hands of men were found at St. Aeheul 
flints more or less rolled by the agency of water, and, in arriving at this 
part of the strata, hones of elephants were frequently disinterred, as likewise 
it would appear in other localities where the flint implements occur, as at 
Hoxne, in Suffolk. To the great question, Sir Charles observed, 
what may he the age which we should assign to these flint relics, we can 
only attempt to seek an answer relatively ; the subject demands most 
careful consideration in connection with other local conditions in the valley 
of the Somme, for example, the peat foi*mation in which Roman antiquities 
occur; here also trees of large growth are found imbedded, accompanied by 
remains of animals differing from those now to he found near the course of 
that river. Sir Charles described this district of France as a chalk country, 
resembling the neighbourhood of Salisbury. It had been suggested that 
dej)ression of the strata, in like manner as had occurred, 
it is believed, in Sweden, the anomalous appearances might be explained 
without supposing that any great catastrophe had taken place; but it 
is certain that^ a very long period must have elapsed since the extra- 
ordinary deposits under consideration took place. With regard to the 
varieties of type occurring in the implements of flint, Sir George Grey 
had lately informed him (Sir C. Lyell) that the implements of largest 
dimensions resembled those used by the Papuans in the eastern Archi- 
pelago for digging up roots ; some of the other examples exhibited might 
possibly have served as spear heads or as hatchets, a purpose for which 
those to which the term langues de chats had lately been applied seemed in 
Bonie degiee adapted, and these last are very similar to certain implements 
used the aborigines of Australia. It liad been said (Sir Charles 
remarked) that the occurrence of these objects thus stratified, as has 
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been described, and in so remarkably uninjured a condition, is very extra- 
ordinary. Many of the specimens disinterred at Iloxne are in the same 
perfect state, but others, obtained by Sir Charles, might well, as he 
observed, have travelled along tlie bed of a river, so much are they 
fractured. In the valley of the Ohio, implements and manufactured 
objects of stone occur in great abundance ; if a river should undermine a 
cliff, and the flints or other objects thence brought down were carried 
into its bed, it may be concluded that they would become stratifled as liad 
been observed in tlie valley of the Somme. The subject is still replete 
with perplexities, not less to the antiquary than the geologist ; it presents 
a ground of common interest npon which the researches of both may advan- 
tageously be combined, in the endeavour to elucidate a question of singular 
scientifle and ethnographic importance in its bearing upon the periods and 
the races of the unwritten history of man. Some further particulars regard- 
ing this highly interesting subject of inquiry will be found at p. 187, in 
this volume. 

Mr. James Yates, in proi^osing a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Lyell, in 
which the meeting heartily concurred, offered a few observations relating* 
to tlie natural cleavage of rocks, as indicating the principle upon which 
stone weapons and implements may have been formed. 

Mr. Yates then read the following account of the Decennial representa- 
tion of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, performed at Ober- 
Ammei*gau in Upper Bavaria. 

“ The vale of the Aminer, a river falling into the Isar below Munich, is 
divided into two parts by a lake, whicli is called the Ammer-See. The 
upper part, Or Ober-Ammergau, is inhabited by an industrious population, 
vdiose pursuits are usually agricultural, but who employ the winter months, 
when the country is entirely covered with ice and snow, in making tasteful 
ornaments of wood and ivory. These are taken for sale in considerable 
quantities to Holland, and are exported from Ihciicc to England under the 
name of Dutch toys. 

‘‘ We are informed that in the year 1G33 this beautiful valley was invaded 
by a dreadful pestilence, and that the Commune, in order to avert it, made 
a solemn vow to represent every tenth year tlie history of the Passion of 
the Saviour, in token of their gratitude, and for their instruction and edifi- 
cation. It is stated, that this representation was regarded as a wholesome 
method of impressing deeply on all future generations of the Ammerthal 
the sufierings and death of tlie Redeemer, and of awakening in them holy 
and virtuous resolutions. The history adds, that after the utterance of tlie 
vow the sick recovered. There was not anotlier death in the valley, although 
eighty-four bad died in tho preceding three weeks. Hence the performance 
was enacted for the first time in the year 1034, that is, ia the year imme- 
diately after that of the pestilence. 

‘‘ In the year 1820 the managers made arrangements to improve both the 
music and the text of the performance, and especially to exhibit tlie pro- 
phetic types of the Old Testament in their connection with the antitypes of 
the Hew. 

I happened to be at Munich with a family party in tlie summer of 1840, 
and, being informed by some Bavarian friends of the intended representa- 
tion on Sunday, July 26th, I resolved to make this one of the objects of 
our journey. We accordingly took our departure for Partenkirch, the 
ancient and romantically situated jPartenum. On July 26th, at four in the 
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morning, we set off across the mountains. The scenery was remarkably grand 
and beautiful as the sun rose ; and, having dismounted from our carriage 
to ascend the highest part of our road, we were joined by numbers of 
peasants and others, all going on the same expedition. On arriving at the 
village we found all in a bustle ; peasants assembling, in holyday attire, 
from great distances. We obtained tickets and went to the theatre, which 
being open to the sky was wet with the rain of the preceding day. As 
the day advanced, not only was it dried, but it was difficult to bear the sun 
beating on our heads. The performance began at eight o’clock, and con- 
cluded at five, with an interval of an hour at noon. 

The arrangements of the theatre were in general exactly tlie same 
with those of an ancient Eoman theatre. 

“ We sat with our faces towards the north, and with the sun at our 
backs. All was open to the sky, except some rows of raised benches at 
the outside, chiefly appropriated to females. Their occupants were shielded 
from the sun and the weather, but they could not hear and see so well as 
those who were nearer the stage. 

“ The orchestra for the instrumental music was immediately before tlio 
spectators, and on a lower level, as in English theatres. Every portion of 
the representation was accompanied by instrumental music, and those wdio 
know how much musical taste is cultivated by all classes in Germany will 
not require any 'assurance that the pieces were not only appropriate, but 
tasteful and impressive. 

“ The stage was immediately behind the orchestra and was divided into 
two parts by that construction, which I shall call the scene. The larger 
portion was in front of the scene, and may therefore be called the pro- 
scenium, according to the ancient usage ; the smaller portion was a I’ecess 
in the middle of the scene. 

I shall now describe the scene, premising that there was not a single 
moveable scene, like those in modern theatres. The scene was a painted 
wooden structure, representing on one side the house of Caiaphas, and on 
the other the palace of Pontius Pilate. Each was divided into two stories, 
the same arrangement as in the Greek theatre, by a balcony, and had a 
door below and a window above, so that Caiaphas always came on the stage 
and retired through his own door ; Pontius Pilate doing the same on his 
side, or appearing on the balcony over the door, when he wished to address 
the people. Immediately to the right and left of these two habitations 
were open gateways, used by the other performers to come upon the stage 
or to retire from it, and beyond these gateways wings extended with doors 
for the chorus. 

“ The recess, already mentioned, was in the middle of the scene, and 
consequently between the house of Caiaphas and the palace of Pontius 
Pilate. A curtain was made to rise and fall in front of it, and this curtain 
was the only moveable part of the scene. 

“ The performance, commencing with the triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem, and concliuling with bis ascension into heaven, was divided into 
sixteen parts, each having a threefold arrangement, for which three sets of 
perfoniiers were provided, namely, the chorus, the tableaux vlvans, or 
‘ Lebeiule Bilder,’ as they are called in Germany, and the actors, 

“ The chorus consisted of ten persons of different ages, with their leader, 
whom I shall call the chordgus, because he performed the same part as the 
chordgus, or leader of the chorus, in the ancient Greek theatre. Ho and 
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his ten followers wore white fancy dresseS;, with feathers in their caps. As 
soon as they had taken their places on the stage, hve on each side, and 
the oldest and tallest next the cJiordgus, who stood in the centre, they 
sang partly in recitative, a piece of poetry composed for the occasion, and 
accompanied by the band in the orchestra. After this the chordgus stepped 
forward to set forth the type fi*om the Old Testament, and its explanation 
in the evangelical narrative. 

The curtain was then drawn up and the type was shown. Hrom 
among the sixteen types I will mention as examples the following : — 
Joseph’s brethren agreeing to destroy him, answered to the high priests 
and scribes taking counsel to put Jesus to death ; — the descent of manna 
in the wilderness and the arrival of the spies with bunches of grapes, fore- 
shadowed the bread and wine of the Last Supper. Those and all other 
types were represented by living persons in appropriate attitudes and 
costume, hut quite motionless, so as to resemble a large painting filling 
the recess. After two or three minutes the curtain fell, and the chorus 
retired, five marching off in file on one side, and five with the chordgus on 
the other. 

“ The actors then came on the stage to perform their part in the evan- 
gelical history. In doing this they followed the exact words of the four 
evangelists. Ail was in German. Indeed throughout the whole per- 
formance not a word was said or sung in any other language. The parts 
of the three Marys were performed by women ; all the other actors, if I 
riglitly remember, were men or boys. The dress of the mother of Jesus 
reminded me of the pictures by Sassoferrato, or other Italian masters. The 
dresses of the male performers were exceedingly various and often grotesque, 
and they appeared to me to have been made in imitation of the old 
German paintings. At least they did not aim at any resemblance either 
to classical or oriental costume. 

From among the sixteen acts I will only specify that of the Crucifixion, 
which was of course the most deeply interesting, and was regarded by all 
with the most solemn emotion. The curtain being drawn down, we heard 
the noise of the hammer driving in the nails, soon after which the curtain 
was elevated, and the crucifix shown, the same actor still performing liis 
part. 

‘‘ The conclusion of the whole performance, referring to the Resurrection 
and Ascension, was a perfect contrast to the preceding part, the words and 
the music being expressive of the highest thankfulness and joy. 

‘‘I should have hesitated to submit to the Archasological Institute this 
narrative, bad I not remembered that the same representation, which, 
though of a much higher cast, belongs to the class of mediseval miracle- 
plays such as formerly were represented in our country, was about to be 
repeated this summer. I felt persuaded that some of our members, whose 
summer excursions led them among the mountains of Southern Bavaria, 
might be inclined to witness the performance at Oher-Annnergau. I there- 
fore wrote to Mr. Greiff, secretary of the Historical Society at Augsburg, 
one of our correspondents, and I received a polite answer, containing the 
desired information. He sent me an advertisement to the following effect, 
that the performance of the Passion at Ober-Ammergau, the last and only 
popular religious play on a great scale which has been kept up in Germany 
to the present time, will, after an interval of ten years, be repeated this 
year. The following fourteen days have been fixed for the representation ; 
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my 28 ; June 4, 16, 24 ; July 2, 8, 15, 25 ; August 6, 12, 19, 26 ; 
September 9 and 16. Mr. Greiff mentions that a work bad lately appeared 
entitled — ‘ Das Passions-spiel zu Ober-Ammergau, von Ludewig Clarus,' 
2ud edit., Munich, I860.’' 

The Rev. James Graves, Secretary of the Kilkenny Archoeological 
Society, communicated two early documents, one relating to property in 
Ireland, the other to latid in Codriore, Derbyshire ; of which the following 
are abstracts. 

1. Deed dated at the Castle of Hamlake, 2 May, 40 Edw. III. (1366), 
whereby Thomas de Roos lord of Hamlake appointed Robert de Euere, 
Robert de Thorpe, and Johnjdel More, his attorneys to deliver seisin of a 
fourth part of the manor of Inchecoigne with the appurtenances, with the 
advowson of a fourth part of the church of Yoghille in Ireland, to his 
esquire William de Hampsterley, his heirs and assigns. Appended by a 
parchment label is a circular seal of red wax, nearly li inch in diameter, 
on wliicli, in a panel formed of a lozenge and quatrefoil, is a shield cliarged 
with three water-bougets, the arms of de Roos of Hamlake. The field is 
cross-hatched diagonally, and the ground of the panel is powdered with 
florets ; of the legend only the letters — ome — (Thome) remain. 

2. Deed dated at Codnore, 20 Eeb., 37 Hen. VI. (1459), whereby Henry 
lord de Gray (domiiius de Gray) released to John Broke and Joan his wife, 
and the heirs of them issuing, a messuage and a bovate of land with the 
appurtenances in Codnore, which the said John and Joan lately had of the 
gift of Henry lord de Gray his father. And if it should happen that John 
and Joan should die without heirs between them lawfully begotten, then 
the messuage and bovate should remain to the lord de Gray and his heirs. 
Witnessed by — “ Ricardo Malore Constabulario de Castello de Codnore, 
Johanne Eouglare rectore de Henore, Willielmo Lace de eadem, et aliis 
multis.” Appended by a parchment label is a circular seal of red wax, 
about ail inch in diameter, bordered by a twisted rush protecting the wax ; 
the device is a chaplet of leaves, with tasselled cords at the extremities 
untied and passing through a ducal coronet. Within the circle formed by 
the chaplet are two little branches pointing downwards. In the list of 
badges, i, Edw. IV., given by Mr. Planchc from a MS. in the Heralds’ 
College, occurs that of “Lord Grey de Codnor, — a tress passant tlirough a 
crown of gold ; within the compass of the tress a grey (or badger) silver.” 
Pursuivant of Arms, p. 184. Heanor, of which mention occurs in the 
enumeration of witnesses, is a parish in Derbyshire, now a vicarage, in 
which Codnor is a Perpetual Curacy. 

Mr. Joseph Bortt read a very interesting account of discoveries recently 
made at Westminster Abbey, near the entrance to the Chapter House, and 
of a considerable mass of documents, including many of historical im- 
portance, brought to light in a small depository adjoining the chamber of 
the Pyx. By^ the kind permission of the Dean of Westminster various 
documents, skipets or receptacles for documents, seals, and miscellaneous 
relics there found were brought for examination. 


mttf of jepljtbi'tclf. 

Announcement having been made, in pursuance of arrangements at a 
previous meeting, fur a special exhibition of examples of jewelry and the 
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tasteful productions of mediaeval goldsmiths, to be displayed for the grati- 
fication of the Society on this occasion, numerous examples were liberally 
contributed, among which were the following : — 

By the Eabl Amherst. — A remarkable gold cup, of rude workmanship, 
with a representation of a human face hammered out on one of its sides ; 
this curious relic had belonged, as it is believed, to Montezuma, Emperor 
of Mexico, at the time of the Spanish invasion under Cortes, in 1519. It 
was purchased by Edward, Earl of Orford, whilst stationed in the harbour 
of Cadiz with the British fleet under his command. The weight is 5 oz. 
12 dwts. An account of this cup is given by Robertson, Hist, of America, 
note 53. 

By Mr, C. J. Longckoft. — A gold tore-ring, of size suited for tbe 
finger. It was discovered at the ancient encampment called Tunorbury, 
in Hayling Island, Hampshire ; it was imbedded in the crown of a turnip, 
and was found in that singular position by a boy whilst cutting up food 
for sheep. 

By Mrs. Stackhouse Acton. — A sceptre, part of the official insignia of 
Garter king-at-arma. The handle is of silver, 28J- inches in length, the 
head is of gold, four sided, measuring about inch in height, by l^in 
breadth, on two of its sides, and f inch on the other two. Each of the 
broader faces of this head are enameled with the cross of St. George, 
impaling the royal arms, quarterly France and England in the first and 
fourth quarters, Scotland and Ireland in the second and third. On each of 
the other two sides of the rectangular head appears the cross of St. George, 
surrounded by a garter. The head is ensigned with an arched crown, and 
ornamented with gold halls at the angles. A small escutcheon which 
occurs stamped upon this sceptre is charged with the initial C, enclosing 
an I. The sceptre may have belonged to Sir Henry St. George, Garter 
during a short period in the reign of Charles 1., having been many years in 
great favour with that sovereign. See Noble’s History of the College of 
Arms, p. 234. 

By Mr. Durlacher, — A massive gold signet ring, found in 1789 in 
ploughing at Towton, near Tadcaster, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
According to another account it was turned up by the plough near Sher- 
hurn, a village about four miles south of Towton. It was supposed to be 
a relic of the memorable battle of Towton Field, March 29, 1461, between 
the force collected by Queen Margaret, and the army of Edward IV. com- 
manded by the Earl of Warwick. That sanguinary conflict ended in the 
signal victory of the Yorkists ; 36,000 men were slain, of whom 28,000 
were Lancastrians. Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and six barons 
fell on that fatal day, with many more of the nobility of England. The 
bezel of the ring is round, and is engraved with a lion statant gardant, 
with this posy above — Now ys thus. — The weight of the ring is 1 oz. 
4 dwts. 9 grs. The crest of the Percy family being a lion statant, it had 
been conjectured that this ring might have belonged to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Whitaker, adopting that suggestion, imagined that 
the motto, Now ys thus, might bear allusion to tlie times, “this age is as 
fierce as a lion.’’ See Tlioresby’s Leeds, p, 157, and the notices com- 
municated to the Gentleman’s Magazine at the time the discovery occurred 
in 1789, vol. lix. part ii. pp. 618, 688. The careful researches of Mr. Hylton 
Longstaffe, however, of which the results are so well set forth in his 
memoir on “ The Old Heraldry of the Percies,^’ in the Arclneologia 
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Uliana, vol. iv. p. 157, have elicited no evidence of the use by the Earl 
of Northumberland of such a posy as occurs upon the ring. This interesting 
relic has been added to the treasures in Lord Braybrooke’s .Dactyliotheca* 
By Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Eobrton, Bart., M.P, — A gold enameled 
George, worn by Prince James Frederick Edward, called the Chevalier de 
St. George. It subsequently was in the keeping of his younger son, Henry, 
Cardinal York, and came into the possession of the late Col. Egerton. The 
figure of St. George is surrounded by the garter, oval in form, enameled 
pale blue, with the motto inscribed on both sides. This ornament is pro- 
bably of Italian workmanship ; the little figure is skilfully executed. — Also 
a black silk riband by which the George was attached, when worn by 
Cardinal York. A certificate in Italian, dated July 10, 1816, accompanied 
these Stuart relics, being the declaration of the Avocato Yicenzo Lupi, 
officially engaged at the sale of the Cardinal’s personal effects, stating that 
the George had been among them, and had been actually worn by his 
Eminence. 

By Lord Bratbrooke. — Several curious finger-rings, recently acquired 
for his Dactyliotheca ; among which may be specially mentioned a gold 
ring, set with an intaglio of paste, (See woodcut.) It was found in 
excavations in Scotch Street, Carlisle. The impress 
of the setting, which seems to be an imitation of an 
onyx, is probably Lcetitia Autumni, a’ favourite 
Eoman device, and which appears on an intaglio of 
red jasper found with Roman remains at Bartlow 
investigated by Lord Braybrooke in 1852. — A 
diminutive gold ring, lately found in excavations 
in English Street, Carlisle, near the spot where the 
inscriptions communicated ^ to the Institute by Mr. 
McKie were brought to light, (See pp. 73, 159, in 
this volume.) This little ring, weighing* only 29 
grains, has an oval head engraved with a branch, 
resembling that of the palm, accompanied by the letters 
-‘—ama me. — A gold Roman ring, engraved with two 
diminutive heads, respectant, with the letters — imp. — It was found, as stated, 
at Colchester, and was obtained at the dispersion of the collection formed by 
Mr, Eagle of Lakenheath. The heads, as it is supposed, represent Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, who were adopted by Antoninus Pius, 
A.D. 138 ; or, according to another explanation, they may pourtray Caius 
and Lucius, sons of Agrippa. — ‘A brass ring, originally gilt, engraved with 
a merchant s mark of unusually elaborate character ; the hoop is chased 
with foliage and flowers, the field being enameled black. Within the hoop 
is engiaved the posy in black letter — Yleke yn hope,— —probably signifying 
alike, or united, in hope. Chaucer uses the word — ^yliche — ylike— (Ang.- 
Sax. Gelic.) Date, about 1450. This fine example was recently found at 
Gloucester. 

By Mr. Whincopp.— Six beautiful gold rings: 1. A posy-riiio' of the 
fifteenth century, found at Norwich ; on the head, which is formed with 
three grooved facets, are represented the Virgin and Infant Saviour, St. 
Christopher, and St. Mary Magdalene; the hoop is wreathed, with mar- 
guerites, wliich were originally enameled, and pearled ornaments ; within 
the hoop is inscribed, in black letter,— honnour. et. ioye. — 2, Another ring 
of the same period and design, found at Dallinglioe, Suffolk ; the fi^mres 
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upon its head are, tlie Virgin in her youth, Sfc. Anne, and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene ; within the hoop is inscribed in black letter, — por. hbn. amour. 
3. A ring of large size, set with a spotted turquoise, en cahoclion; the 
bezel opens on a hinge, and within is a small dial and mariner’s compass ; 
the needle is lost, the dial is engraved with Arabic numerals ; this ring is 
probably Italian, date about 1580. 4. A signet ring; the head is oval and 

engraved with a lion rampant, not upon an escutcheon ; it bears a stamp 
with the letter-mark H., possibly for the year 1585. 5. Another signet 
ring, with an octagonal bezel engraved with a pelican ; date about 1600. 
6. A massive gold ring, of uncertain date, chased with three rows of scales 
round the hoop, like a serpent ; the bezel set with a gem, apparently 
modern, in a quatrefoiled collet. It was described as found in Kent. It 
hears much resemblance in style of workmanship to the gold ring found 
near Friar’s Carse, Dumfriesshire, in 1791, figured in the Archseologia, 
voL X., pi. xi., fig, 7. 

By Miss Ffaerington. — A gold ring, found on the Field of the Alma, 
mounted with a gold mohur rupee of Akhbar the Great, bearing the date 
897 of the Hegira, corresponding with 1579 of our era. The coin is of 
rectangular form, measuring about seven-eighths of an inch in each direc- 
tion, and bearing inscriptions on both of its sides ; it is affixed to a rudely- 
fashioned hoop, like the head or bezel of an ordinary ring. 

By Mrs. Ogle. — A gold ring, stated to have been given by Mary 
Queen of Scots to one' of her attendants, and presented by tlie last of the 
family the present possessor. The bezel is heart-shaped, with two emeralds 
set amidst pearls, and ensigned with a crown of emeralds and pearls. 

By Mrs. Bacon. — A gold ring, found at Carisbrooke Castle, under the 
window of the chamber in which the Princess Elizabeth, younger daughter 
of Charles I. was imprisoned, and where she died Sept. 8, 1650, The 
ring was purchased by the present possessor from the labourer by whom it 
was dug up. Some interesting particulars relating to the Princess, her 
illness and interment at Newport, are given, Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., 
vol. xi., pp. 271, 275. 

By Mr. R. Phillips. — A gold ring, set with lozenge-shaped and tri- 
angular pieces of onyx, black with a white stripe on each, producing a 
very singular effect ; it was found at St. John’s Wood, and is supposed to 
have belonged to one of the Knights of St. John. — Also a gold Hebrew 
betrothal ring ; and a collection of antique gems set as rings. — Three very 
beautiful gold rosaries of pearls ; Spanish work. — A small devotional 
folding tablet, of wood, ornamented with brilliants and enamels, and en- 
closing a delicately sculptured figure of the Virgin ; it was intended to be 
worn as a pendant ornament. — Two enameled watch-cases, and a German 
watch, the case pique with gold in high relief. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith. — An Italian ring of gold, chased, and 
set with an emerald ; it was formerly in the possession of the Durazzo 
family at Genoa date, early in the sixteenth century. — An antique cameo, 
mounted as a ring ; the subject is a head of Socrates, in profile, with 
huttei-fly’s wings attached at the sides of the brows, a curious addition to 
the numerous varieties of talismanic gems bearing the bead of Socrates, 
given by Cbifflet. One of them with the head and wings of a swan is 
figured by the latter ; see also Gorloeus, Dactyliotbeca, part ii.. No. 307. 

By Mrs. Campbell. — A large Scottish brooch, of silver, being a broad 
flat ring engraved and ornamented with niello. It is an example of the 
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brooches which may have been made as late as the seventeenth century, 
and in which the character of an earlier period is retained. 

By Miss Street. — A chatelaine, the pendant ornaments set with mother- 
of-pearl, mounted in ormolu ; a good example of French work ; also another 
chatelaine of English repoussS work ; date about 1760, 

By Miss Marion Street. — A silver cross formed of rock crystal, in a 
setting margined with black enamel, and attached to a Royalist medallion, 
bearing the portrait of Charles 1. — A beautiful gold necklace, with pend- 
ants and earrings of early Maltese filagree, set with pearls. Date, seven- 
teenth century. 

By the Rev. J. Beck. — Cinquecento Italian betrothal ring, set with a 
ruby, and enameled ; the lower part of the hoop formed with a fede ; be- 
trothal or giinmal rings, one formed of nine hoops interlaced, one of four, and 
one of three ; when adjusted, they form hands conjoined ; two exchange 
betrothal rings, from Naples, date sixteenth century ; and twelve gold 
English rings, inscribed with posies. Also a necklace and pendant, of 
gold, enameled and set with jewels, date, early sixteenth century ; a gold 
pendant, set with pearls, Italian cinquecento work ; handle of a dagger, of 
walrus ivory, curiously carved, early Scandinavian work ; and a ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Stone,*’ with a subject on one side in has relief ; a French gold watch, 
ornamented with an enameled portrait of Madame du Barry, to whom it is 
supposed to have been presented by Louis XV., about 1770. Over the 
portrait is a royal crown, set with jargoons.’* A selection of steel keys, of 
elaborate workmanship, good examples of metal work at various periods ; 
an English alphabet or letter padlock, formed with five moveable rings, on 
each of which are engraved the letters of the alphabet ; date, 1594. It 
can only be opened by discovering the word to which these rings are set. 
This example of padlocks of this description was found near Worthing, 
Sussex, on the door of a barn, A German puzzle padlock, of earlier date 
than the last. 

By Mr. C. Townsend Halsted. — A collection of ancient keys, of elabo- 
rate workmanship. 

By Mr. Rolls. — A small jeweled pendant reliquary. 

By Mr. G. Samuel. — Several beautiful objects of rock crystal, with 
enameled mountings ; also a spoon of rock crystal, with engraved orna- 
ment, and enclosed in the original case of stamped leather. It had be- 
longed, as stated, to Henry VIII. 

By Mr. Fairless, of Hexham. — Drawing of a tripod brass vessel, with 
hafidle and small spout ; found in draining, near the road passing the Lin- 
nells, by Lady-Cross Bank, on the south-east of Hexham. It measures 
lOf inches in height, about 18 inches in circumference, diameter of the 
mouth 3| inches ; it contains exactly 3 pints, and weighs 6 lbs. Around 
the belly of the vessel is the following inscription, in richly foliated capital 

letters, measuring | of an inch in height, f- bene seit ki ben beit. — 

signifying Beni soit qui lien hoit, — A blessing he on him who drinks well. 
The date may be 1250-1300. This vessel probably had a cover attached 
by a hinge, and it appears by the inscription that it was intended for use 
in social convivialities, doubtless for some warm potation, the mediaeval 
prototype of ** Toddy.” Tripod vessels of this description have frequently 
been found in Northumberland and in Scotland ; they have occurred occa- 
sionally on Roman sites, as noticed by Dr. Bruce in his History of the 
Roman Wall, p. 434, pi. xvi. See also Dr, Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals, 
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p. 278. Several inscribed brass vessels of other forms have been desei-ibed, 
such as the tripod situla at Piercefield, Monmouthshire, inscribed — pries 
PVR LALME 0 . GLANVILLB. (Archseologia, vol. X. p. 472) ; the richly deco- 
rated hunting-pot, belonging to the late Col. Greville Ho'vvard, (Archfleologia, 
vol. xiv. p. 278) ; and the mortar of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, cast by 
William de Touthorp in 1308, and now preserved in the Museum at York. 
(Catalogue of the Antiquities, p. 86.) It is probable that many vessels of 
this description were imported from Flanders and from the North of France. 
Hinan had a celebrity for works in metal termed in the Middle Ages 
DinanderiGy from the place of their manufacture. A tripod ewer, inscribed — 
VBNEZ LAVER, and similar to that) found near Hexham, but without a spout, 
is figured in this Journal, vol. xiii. p. 74. A curious brass ewer, or giittiir- 
nium, found in Roxburghshire, and preserved in the Museum of the Tweed- 
side Antiquarian Society at Kelso, is remarkable as bearing a bilingual 
inscription, in French and (as supposed) Flemish, — prendes leaue (prenez 
Veau) — and — neemt water — take the water ; an invitation equivalent to 
that inscribed upon the tripod ewer last mentioned. The inscription upon 
the vessel at Kelso is engraved around the mouth, in characters of the 
fifteenth century. This example is cylindrical, without feet, and measures 
nearly 7 inches in height. See the Illustrated Catalogue of Antiquities, 
&c., exhibited in the Museum at the Meeting of the Institute in Edin- 
burgh, p. 65. 

By Mr. Ready. — Facsimile of an impression of the seal of Brisete Priory, 
near Bildeston, Suffolk, a cell to Nohiliac Priory in the Duchy of Berry. 
It was suppressed with the Alien Priories, 2 Hen. V., and the possessions 
were granted by Henry VI. to King’s College, Cambridge, The seal is 
appended to a document in the Treasury of that College ; no impression of 
the seal of Brisete was known to the editors of the Monasticon. See Caley’s 
edit., vol. vi. p. 173. — Also a seal of one of the Talbot family, appended to 
a grant without date to Brisete Priory. 

MEDiiEVAL Seals. — By Captain Edward Hoard, of Cork. — Impression 
from a brass matrix of oval form, found in co. Cork, and now in Mr. Hoare’s 
collection. This seal bears an escutcheon of the following arms, — between 
four leaves slipped a saltire charged in nombril point with a flaming heart 
transfixed obliquely by an arrow. The shield is ensigned with a hat similar 
to a Cardinal’s, but having pendant cords with six tassels only, as used by a 
Bishop or Monsignore, The legend is as follows, — P. M, b, k. a. not. 
APOST. The Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth considers it to have been the seal 
of some bishop who was a Notary Apostolic ; and Kilmore, which is united 
to Ardagh, being the only Irish see of which the name in Latin begins 
with K., he conjectures that the initials may signify the name of the- 
prelate (Francisci Martini for instance) Episcopi Kilmorensis Ardachadensis. 
The bearing resembles that of the Freucli family Ruffin la Biguerne. 
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Address by the Right Hon. the Lord WrottesleT; Pi*esident of the British 
Association foi* the Advancement of Science, delivered at the Meeting in 
Oxford, June, 1860. 

In a former volume the Connexion between Archaeology and Geology 
was set forth by an accomplished friend to our Society, now no more, with 
that ability to be expected in one conversant alike witli antiquarian relics 
and with the physical changes to wliich the earth has been subjected. 
Among important facts adduced since the publication of Dr. Mantell’s 
Memoir in this Journal (vol. vii. p. 327), none is more deeply interesting 
to the archteolpgist and the historian than the traces of man’s remote 
existence, found in diluvial deposits in our own country and in France. At 
one of our late meetings we had occasion to appreciate the value of the 
discoveries in Picardy, placed before us by Sir 0. Lyell ; we are indebted 
anew to the kindness of that eminent geologist for calling our attention to 
the excellent statement of the conditions under which those discoveries 
occurred, as set forth in Lord Wrottesley’s recent Address to the British 
Association at Oxford. Through the courtesy of their noble President we 
have been favoured with a copy of that discourse ; and our readers must 
appreciate the following summary of a subject, the elucidation of which 
may well claim the combined energies of archaeologists and the votaries of 
science. 

“ The hearing of some recent geological discoveries on the great question 
of the high antiquity of man was brought before your notice at your last 
Meeting at Aberdeen by Sir C. Lyell, in his opening address to the 
Geological Section. Since that time many French and English naturalists 
have visited the valley of the Somme in Picardy, and confirmed the opinion 
originally published by M. Boucher de Perthes in 1847, and afterwards 
confirmed by Mr. Prestwich, Sir 0, Lyell, and other geologists from per- 
sonal examination of that region. It appears that the position of the rude 
flint implements, which are unequivocally of human workmanship, is such, 
at Abbeville and Amiens, as to show that they are as ancient as a great 
mass of gravel which fills the lower parts of the valley between those two 
cities, extending above and below them. This gravel is an ancient fluvia- 
tile alluvium by no means confined to the lower depressions (where 
.extensive and deep peat-mosses now exist), but is sometimes also seen 
covering the slopes of the boundary hills of chalk at elevations of 80 or 
100 feet above the level of the Somme. Changes therefore in the physical 
geography of the country, comprising both the filling up with sediment and 
drift and the partial re-excavatioii of the valley, have happened since old river- 
beds were at some former period the receptacles of the worked flints. The 
number of these last, already computed at about 1400 in an area of fourteen 
miles in length and half a mile in breadth, has afforded to a succession of 
visitors abundant opportunities of verifying the true geological position of 
the implements. The old alluvium, whether at lugher or lower levels, con- 
sists not only of the coarse gravel with worked flints above mentioned, but 
also of superimposed beds of sand and loam, in which are many freshwater 
and land shells, for the most part entire, and of species now living in the 
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game part of France. With the shells are found bones of the Mammoth 
and an extinct Rhinoceros, B, tichorhinus, an extinct species of deer, 
and fossil remains of the horse, ox, and other animals. These are met 
with in the overlying beds, and sometimes also in the gravel where the 
implements occur. At Menchecourt, in the suburbs of Abbeville, a nearly 
entire skeleton of the Siberian rhinoceros is said to have been taken out 
about forty years ago, a fact affording an answer to 'the question often 
raised, as to whether the bones of the extinct mammalia could have been 
washed out of an older alluvium into a newer one, and so rc-deposited and 
mingled with the relics of human workmanship. Far-fetched as was this 
hypothesis, I am informed that it would not, if granted, have seriously 
shaken the proof of the high antiquity of the human productions, for that 
proof is independent of organic evidence or fossil remains, and is based on 
physical data. As was stated to us last year by Sir C. Lyell, we should 
still have to allow time for great denudation of the chalk, and the 
removal from place to place, and the spreading out over tlie length and 
breadth of a large valley of heaps of chalk flints in beds from 10 to 15 feet 
in thickness, covered by loams and sands of equal thickness, these last often 
tranquilly deposited, all of which operations would require the supposition 
of a great lapse of time. That the mammalian fauna preserved under such 
circumstances should be found to diverge from the type now established in 
the same region, is consistent with experience ; but the fact of a foreign and 
extinct fauna was not needed to indicate the great age of the gravel containing 
the worked flints. Another independent proof of the age of the same gravel 
and its associated fossiliferous loam is derived from the large deposits of 
peat above alluded to in the valley of the Somme, which contain not only 
monuments of the Roman, but also those of an older Stone Period, usually 
called Celtic. Bones also of the hear, of the species still inhabiting the 
Pyrenees, and of the beaver, and many large stumps of trees, not yet well 
examined by botanists, are found in tlie same peat, tbe oldest portion of 
which belongs to times far beyond those of tradition ; yet distinguished, 
geologists are of opinion that the growth of all the vegetable matter, and 
even the original scooping out of the hollows containing it, are events long 
posterior in date to the gravel with flint implements, nay, posterior even to 
the formation of the uppermost of the layers of loam with freshwater shells 
overlying the gravel.” 

The best exemplification o’f the remarkable facts revealed in the'diluvian 
deposits is presented, as we believe, in the valley of the Sonime, hut 
localities in this country and on the continent claim careful investigation. 
We may refer for further information on this subject to observations com- 
municated by Mr. Prestwick to tbe Royal Society in March, 1859 : toHhe 
notice ‘ Des silex tallies,’ by M. Pictet, in the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
Archives, t. vi. p. 353, and to several memoirs there cited. 


A detailed account of recent discoveries at Wroxeter, and of the history 
of Roman oceiipation in the neighbourhood of Urioconium, has been 
announced by Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. Subscribers’ names are 
received by Mr. Sandford, Shrewsbury. 

The first number of a quarterly publication destined especially for tbe 
Illustration of the antiquities of Derbyshire, has been commenced by Mr. 

Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., to whom subscribers’ names may be addressed 
at Derby. 
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OBSBRTATIOFS ON DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS IN SED- 
BURT, -WITHIN THE PARISH OE TIDBNHAM, GIOHCESTEE- 
SHIRE, AND ON THE SUPPOSED SITE OE A ROMAN MILI- 
TARY POSITION THERE, NEAR THE CONFLUENCE OF THE 
SEYERN AND WYE.J 

By GEORGE OEMEROB, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The object of tbe present memoir is to identify the precise 
locality of a militai’y position on the right bank of the 
cestuary of the Severn, where Konian remains have lately 
been discovered in great abundance, which is surrounded by 
lines of British and Roman communications, and is near to 
all the supposed ancient passages of the Severn. The 
object is limited, at present, to preserving a notice of this 
recent discovery and of the characteristics of the locality. 

The exact site is marked in the map which accompanies 
these observations, and also in a plan dra-wn -with reference 
to other objects of antiquity, and contained in vol. xxix. of 
the Archseologia, pi. ii. p. 16. It lies bet-ween the tumulus 
there indicated, which has been a fire-beacon, and the 
Sedbury cliffs ; but it is necessary, first, to notice the geolo- 
gical character of the ground, since the selection of it for 
military purposes would turn on the facilities for defence 
given by these peculiarities. 

The cliffs, which form the barrier between this high 
platform and the Severn, rise to the height of nearly 200 
feet above its low water mark, and consist of new red sand- 


1 Commiiiiicated to the Section of Autitjnities at the Meeting of the Institute 
in Gloucesteih July 21, 1860. 
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stone overlaid -witli lias covered by transported red marie 
and gravel. These beds are nearly horizontal, and being 
almost unbroken by faults in the part described, the lias 
clays formed a natural: reservoir, and impounded the water 
previous to that recent drainage which led to the discovery 
of the remains described in the present memoii*. A few 
years ago, the adjoining fields, on the northerly side, were 
almost impassable after heavy rains, and in earlier days 
must have formed an absolute marsh, affording a defence on 
the land side, as the lofty precipices would give defence 
towards the sestuary. The oblong parallelogram, thus 
defended, would be divided from this former marsh by two 
small brooks which run towards N.E. and S.E., or nearly 
so, to deep dingles at those extremities, and would com- 
plete the defence of an elevated platform of about twenty-six 
acres. 

It is not intended to claim for the military position, thus 
described, any identity with a Roman station in its more 
peculiar sense, namely, that of the Itinerary of Antonine ; 
neither does the writer vary, on account of these later dis- 
coveries, from what he has already written respecting the 
ancient communications with Venta Silurum from the left 
bank of the Severn,^ which have been admitted by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan in his excellent memoir on that celeWted 
fortress.® It is due, however, to any antiquary who may 
respect the authority of Richard of Cirencester, to state, 
that the distances of the newly discovered position, in 
Sedbury, from Aust on the left bank of the Severn, where 
some have been disposed to place Richard’s Sabrina, and 
from Caerwent on the right bank, exactly tally with those 
in the well-known passage in the “ Diaphragmata,’' relating 
to Sabrina, Trajectus Statio, and Venta Silurum. There 
can be no doubt that this position in Sedbury would protect 
the vicinal line from Aust to Blestium or Monmouth, and that 
the intersection of this with the vicinal road from Glevum to 
Venta would give easy communication with the last-named 
station, which, under difficulties of passage, might be an 
alternative occasionally desirable. The line given by Richard, 


Memoir on tbo British and Roman ^ Excavations within the walls of 
Roads communicating with Caerwent; Caerwent in 1855. By Octavius Morgan, 
Transactions at the Meeting of the Insti- Esq., M.P., F.S.A. Aroheeologia, vol, 
tute at Bristol in 1851, p. 40. xxxvi. p. 418. 
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according to Bertram, mentions Sabbina, from 'wHcli, “ hy 
trajed,” you enter into Britannia Secunda, and into tke 
Static Tbajectus, hi. miles, and thence to Venta SiLUEtiM 
VIII. miles.* It is proper to note this striking coincidence, 
more striking as the position in Sedbury has been hitherto 
totally unknown, and to leave the matter for further discovery 
and consideration. 

We may now turn to the Roman or Britannico-Roman 
lines of communication which environ this position on every 
side, but without dwelling on the passages of the Severn 
towards Caerwent, to the south of Aust. These would be, — 

1. The before-mentioned vicinal line from Aust, continued 
on the right bank of the Severn through Beachley and 
Sedbury towards Blestium or Monmouth. 

2. Another line from G-levum towards Venta Silurum, 
intersecting the last, and grazing Sedbury on the north west, 
respecting which much additional information has lately been 
collected. 

3. Two other lines, tending towards Caerwent, being in 
continuation of a very ancient passage from the left bank of 
the Severn, coincident with Gale’s “ Traject or ferry over 
Severn ” from “ Oldbury.” This was first clearly identified by 
Seyer,® and it is still used as an occasional passage from 
Oldbury to two several inlets or “pills” with gravel landing 
places at each end of the Sedbury cliffs. Lines of ancient 
ways can be clearly traced, through the woodlands of 
Sedbuiy, from these landing places to points of junction 
with the two vicinal Roman roads last mentioned, and they 
complete the circuit of roads around it. 

We now come to the recently discovered Roman remains 
and to the site of them, surrounded by these various lines of 
early communications. It could not be supposed that a con- 
spicuous site, thus girt with communications, commanding a 
view of the greater elevations from Bromsgrove to the 
Quantock Hills, of the Ostorian camps on the Cotswold 
range in front, and of a vale rich in the Roman settlements 
indicated in Lysons’s Woodchester Map, and of every possible 
traject of the Severn aesluaiy, would be left unoccupied by 

Ifcer, xi. — Ab Aquis, Ad — ^Bicardus Corinensis^ lib. i. cap. vii. in 

Sabrinam, VI. nude trajectu intras in Bertram's Ties Seriptores, p. 39. 
Britanniaru Secundam efc Statiouem Tra- ® Memoirs of Bristol, vol. i. p. 78. 
jectum, m.p. III. Venta' Silurum VIII." 
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the neighbouring garrisons. It was therefore no surprise, a 
few years ago, to discover the remains of a kiln, between the 
tumulus or beacon before-mentioned and the Sedbm’j cliffs, 
with its dilapidated walls and fractured grinding stones, and 
very numerous fragments of Eoman pottery lying near the 
general surface, or in the excavated claypits marked in the 
plan which is given in illustration of the present memoir. 
But it was reserved for the last autumn to make fresh 
discoveries. 

On opening drains to the depth of four feet, in the grounds 
near the chflfs, to the south of the tumulus before-mentioned, 
Eoman pottery was' discovered in each successive cutting, in 
the lines marked on the plan, at the points where the drain- 
ing excavations crossed the deeper ancient lines. The 
pottery, hitherto found in these later excavations, includes 
some cinerary urns, one of which resembles a Cirencester 
vase, which has been published ; but the greater part con- 
sists of ampJm'cB, lagence, ollce, and mortaria, of ordinary 



Roman Pottery, discoyerod at Sedbtiry. 

Outside Diameter of central basin 9i inches. 

Eoman ware, more or less fractured, and also Samian with 
stamps of the makers.® There are also remains of lead, of vases 
repaired with lead, coal, cinders of coal and of wood, and 

# 

^ The following names occur, — Docoivs London, given in Mr. Roach Smith’s 
* p * — noticed elsewhere, as in plates of list of marks in his Roman London, 
Lydney remains, Gloucestei’shire; also in p. 102 ; — M • inna * probably inverted, as 



Ums of lieci and G-xey Eoman Waxe, found in 1859, on the supposed site of a Military position, near 
tlie confluence of the Severn and the Wye. 
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glass. One square, defined by excavated lines seventy yards 
in length on each side, and exhibiting choicer remains in its 
excavations, seems to have been an inclosure set apart for 
superior occupants. With these remains were found very 
numerous bones, of which, those of cows, calves, and sheep, 
are identified, many of them bearing marks of the knife and 
of the action of fire. 

Various tiles have been found, according exactly with those 
at Oaerwent in patterns, curves, and indentations ; but as no 
mortared foundations have been discovered, it is conjectured 
that the soldiers occupying the position, either occasionally 
guarding the beacon and the look-out over the passages, or 
using it, as is highly probable, for the purposes of Castra 
JEstiva connected with Oaerwent and its Legio Augusta 
Secunda, had tents only. Such temporary occupation for 
the purpose of summer camps is well explained in Whitaker’s 
Manchester, Book I. chap. VI. 

It may be desirable to recapitulate that the defences of 
the area are the clifis towards the Severn, a morass formerly 
existing on the land side, and steep slopes at each end. On 
the summit at the southerly end are remains of a mound 
which may either have been an ancient territorial limit, or 
relics of an earlier military work. The northerly slope lias 
been made much steeper by artificial escarpments. 

Examination may possibly be resumed hereafter, the late 
shallow diggings having been limited to the requirements of 
agricultural improvements, but the results may be one step 
towards commencing investigations on the Silurian side of 
the eestuary of the Severn, in extension of those which Mr. 
Baker so successfully completed among the opposite outposts 
of Beitannia peima. 


NN are reversed in the impression, and and — degnomi— Mr. Eoach Smith gives 
to be read— -ANNI • M • — or, according to — decmi * m • and — decymini • m * — as 
Mr. Roach Smith’s List, anyki'M* — ; occurring in London. 



ON THE 'PEOBIBLE IDENTITY OF THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CHAPELRT OF ST. BRIATBL’S, RECOGNISED AS LIDNEIA 
PARVA IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, WITH THE LEDENEI 
OP THE SAXON HUNDRED OF LEDENEI, NAMED IN THE 
DOMESDAY AS THE PROPERTY OF WILLIAM FITZ BADBRON. 

By OEOBGtB OBMEEOD, D.O.B., F.E.S. 

I. It bas been generally supposed that the Vill, •which, 
for many centuries, has borne a name derived from that of 
the adjacent Castle of St. Beiavel, Avas passed over in 
silence in the Domesday Survey, and Rudder and Bigland 
aver such omission in direct terms. It certainly does 
not appear under its present designation of St. Briavel’s, 
the origin of which name has not been ascertained, hut 
which has first occurred to the writer of this memoir in the 
Fine Roll of 31 Hen I.,^ where “Milo de Gloecestria” 
accounts, among other things, for disbursements connected 
with the services of one knight, serjeants, a porter, and the 
watch at the Castbllum de Sakcto Briayel. 

II. With respect to the transference of this name from the 
Castle to the Parochial Chapel, the same occurs as that of 
the Patron Saint of the Chapel before 1166, in a Decree of 
that Bishop of Woi’cester, who consecrated it, as after- 
mentioned. But it is important to notice that this appella- 
tion of “ Capella S. Briavelli ” struggled with that of “ de 
Lidneia Farm,'’ which is preserved in a somewhat later 
episcopal award of the Bishop of Hereford, the district from 
Avhich the Church claimed tithe being also denominated in 
the same document, “ Dominium de Lidneia Farm.” 

III. It is believed by the writer that the original name of 
the Chapelry was Lidney, and that it is surveyed in Domes- 
day under the name of Ledenei in Ledenei Hundred.^ 
Two other places of similar name occur in the Domesday 
Survey of Gloucestershire. One is Ledene® in Botlewes 

' Pago Id. 2 Fo. 1C7, col. 1. 

^ Fo. IGo, b. col. 1. 
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Hundred, referred by Eudder to Upleadon, and foreign to 
the present discussion. The other is Lindenee, in Bliteslau 
Hundred,^ which has been universally admitted to relate to 
Lydney on the Severn, the only place in Gloucestershire now 
bearing that name. 

IV . Of these two vills or lordships, the Ledenei of Ledenei 
Hundred and the Lindenee of Bliteslau Hundred have both 
been considered by Sir Eobert Atkyns, Eudder, and Bigland 
to have been comprehended within the present Lydnej'', and 
to have been identical with manors therein, severally known 
as Warwick’s, and Shrewsbury’s, from the titles of former 
owners. 

V. This is inconsistent wdth Domesday. Shrewsbury’s 
seems to have been only an ancient subinfeudation, and the 
district comprehended within the present Lydney is on the 
Severn side of the Gloucestershire peninsula, whereas the 
Ledenei, with which it is proposed to identify St. Briavel’s, 
the former Lidneia Parva, was a tenure in capite, and is 
distinctly stated in Domesday to have had rights of fishery 
in the Wpe. 

VI. As a part of the evidence will turn on an award 
made by the Bishop of Worcester, between the monks of 
Lire, patrons of the mother-church of Lydney on Severn, 
claiming tithe for their new chapel of St. Briavel within 
Lidneia Parva, and the monks of Saumur, previously pos- 
sessing it by ancient usage, it may be better to premise that 
no church is named in Domesday within the greater or 
present Lydney. This last named Lydney was included in 
the “Terra Eegis,” having been forfeited by Eoger de 
Breteuil, son of William Pitz Osberne the Norman grantee. 
It does not appear whether this mother-church was founded 
or otherwise by either of these Barons, or, after foi'feiture, 
by the Crown; but it was certainly confirmed to Lire Abbey 
by Henry IL,® between 1154, the date of his accession, and 
1 1 73, the date assigned by Dugdale to the death of William 
Earl of Gloucester, one of the witnesses of this confirmation.® 
It further appears from an obit-book of Hereford,’’ that the 
Church of Lydney was given to Hereford Cathedral by 
Eobei't Abbot of Lire and Canon of Hereford ; and the time 

^ Fo. Ifi4, col. 1. 6 Dugdale’s Baronage, vol i. p. 53 G. 

i ® Bugdalc’s Mon. Ang. (Ellis), vol. vi. ^ Appended to the Hist, of Hereford, 

. P-1092. 1717, p. 20. 
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of this seventeenth abbot is fixed between 1269 and 1271 by 
the list of Abbots in Du Monstier’s Neustria Pia.® Lire, 
therefore, would have the patronage of the mother-church, 
to which the patronage of St. Briavel’s or of Lidney Parva 
(as the Chapel was then variously denominated) was 
appended, up to 1269, and a document cited hereafter will 
prove its possession of this patronage before 1166. 

VII. The next point relates to the foundation of the 
Chapel, and to the Decree of the Bishop of Hei'eford, who 
consecrated it, and declared it to be a Chapel of the Mother- 
Church of Lydney. This decree is given in the Monasticon 
from the original Register of Lire Abbey,® and contains a 
statement by R . . . , Bishop of Hereford, that it was recog- 
liised at the time of Ms Dedication of the Chapel of St. 
Briavel, that it was a dependency of the Church of Lydney, 
and that both belonged to the Abbey of Lire. This depen- 
dency on the mother-church has continued to ’the present 
century, but the argument has, hitherto, only proved the 
early use of the name of St. Briavebs. 

VIIL The Episcopal Award,^ which follows this Decree, will 
prove the date of this dedication to have been before 1166, 
and will show that this Chapel and its district retained a 
more ancient name of Lidneia Farm, although St. Briavel 
had been named in the preceding decree, as being the Patron 
Saint. It will, also, prove the previous interest of the monks 
of Saiimur in this Lidneia Parva, which monks had been 
grantees of much ecclesiastical patronage and other property 
in the neighbourhood, from the direct representatives of 
William Fitz Baderon, the Norman Lord of the Ledenei in 
Ledenei Hundred, 

IX. The award cited was made by R . . . , Bishop of 
Worcester, in a controversy "diu agitata,” between the 
monks of Saumur and that of Lire, respecting the two several 
Chapels of Hualdsfeld and Lidneia Parva, and directs, that 
the monks of Lire (patrons of St. Briavel’s at this time, as 
already proved) shall henceforward have two garbs, “ de 
decima Dorainii de Parva Lideneia quas Monachi Salmurenses 
solent antiquitus habere.” 

X. The date of this award would be between 1164 and 
1166, for the following reasons: William, Abbot of Lire, 

“PageSSr. » Vol. vi. p. 1094. 

’ Monasticon, Vokl, 
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agrees to this composition on behalf of his House, and as 
appears from the list given by Hu Monstier,® would be 
William, tenth abbot, who died in 1166, and who was the 
only Abbot William contemporary with any Bishop of 
Worcester whose initial was H. This Bishop R . . would 
be Roger, son of Robert Earl of Gloucester, consecrated 
Bishop by Bechet in 1164, and the Dedication of the Chapel 
of St. Briavel’s (previously and subsequently Lydney Parva) 
would be between these dates ; and this will give a close 
approximation to the date of the foundation. 

XL It is submitted that this collective evidence will show, 

1. That the Domesday description of Ledenei in Ledenei 
Hundred, is not reconcileable to any part of the Domes- 
day Lindenee in Bliteslau Hundred, or Lydney on 
Severn, the Norman Ledenei being on the Wye, and 
having rights of fishery therein. 

2. That the chapel named Oapella Sancti Bviavelli, with 
reference to the Patron Saint, in the Decree of the con- 
secrating Bishop, is named between 1164 and 1166 in 
a later Episcopal Award, as the Chapel of “ Lideneia 
Parva,” and that the locality from which it drew tithes, 
which had been anciently (“ antiquitus ”) drawn by the 
monks of Saumur, was ‘Pominium de JLidmeia Parva.” 

3. That a long agitated controversy between these 
monastic houses, had led to an award, in which the 
monks of Saumur, in Anjou, are stated (as before 
mentioned) to have rights, “antiquitus,” in this “Domi- 
nium de Parva Lideneia,” those monks being known 
to have been the grantees of various properties in this 
neighbourhood connected with Monmouth Priory, from 
the direct representatives of that William Eitz-Baderon, 
in whose Norman grants the Ledenei of Ledenei Hundred 
is included in the Domesday Survey. 

XII. It is submitted that these points would render the 
position of St. Briavel’s, proved to be coincident with the 
Lidneia Parva of the twelfth century, totally irreconcileable 
with any part of the present Lydney on Severn, the Lindenee 
of the T&)'ra Jtegis in Domesday ; and that they identify it, 
as far as such remote identification can be expected to be 
recovered, wdth Fitz-Baderon’s Ledenei in Ledenei Hundred, 
on the Wye, as the later Lidneia Parva. 


2 Page 537. 
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XIII. In another point, the date of 1164 — 66 will be 
found to be clearly proved as that of the Episcopal Award, 
somewhat later than the Decree which follows the con- 
secration of the Chapel of St. Briavel, and this may be 
useful to the architectural antiquary in considering the style 
of the south side of the nave and of carvings in other parts 
very siiuilar to those of corresponding date at Malmesbury. 

The general arrangement and form of the clerestory 
windows, the arches and ornamental capitals of the above- 
mentioned south side of the nave, which has every appear- 
ance of being a fragment of the original building, will be 
gathered from the annexed representation drawn from 
measurement in 1844. 


The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the kind liberality of the 
antlior in presenting the map and illustrations by which this and the 
preceding memoir are accompanied. 




South Side of Nave of St. BriaveZ’s Ghuxch. 








ON A. BRONZE WEIGHT EOUND ON THE SITE OE THE 
HELLESPONTIC ABYDOS. 

By trank CALVERT. 

Early in the month of January in the f)resent year, a 
Turkish peasant, whilst tilling his field on the site of the 
ancient Abydos, a city of Mysia on the Hellespont,^ turned 
up with his plough a bronze lion, and he brought it to me 
for sale. As it was evidently an object worthy of attention 
and preservation, I immediately purchased it. 

The annexed representation of this curious relic gives a 
lateral view, on a reduced scale, looldng towards the left, and 
it shows an inscription on the base, of which a fac-simile, of 
the same size as the original, is also given, A letter or 
monogram is also to be noticed on the back of the lion at 
one extremity of the handle (at * in the woodcut). Of this 
character a fac-simile is given, as seen in a vertical view of 
this remarkable object. 

The lion is recumbent on a flat base If inch thick, a handle 
spi'inging from between the shoulders rises in an arch abutting 
on the haunches. The base is 13-| inches in length, and 
6f inches wide ; the front part being square, and the back 
rounded off to suit the shape of the hinder quai’ters of the 
lion. The lioir itself is 13 inches in length; the extreme 
width being inches ; thus leaving a margin of f of an 
inch all round. The middle toe of each fore-foot slightly 
overlaps the base. The execution is extremely bold, and 
the weight appears to have been a well finished woi'k of art. 
Behind the mane there is a coating in diagonals, covering 
the shoulders, part of the back, and the ribs, at first sight 
resembling net-work, or the conventional mode sometimes 


^ Abydos stood at tlie narrowest point been pointed out as marking its site, 
of the Hellespont, opposite to Sestus. SeeDx\ Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Bo- 
The modern village Aidos or Avido has man Geography, under Abydiis. 
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BEOirZE WEIGHT FOUND AT ABYDOS. 


used in representing armour of mail : it is low in relief. 
In numerous places, all over tlie figure, appear patches of 
oxidized bronze, bearing the imprint of a coarse textile fabric, 
in which it was probably enveloped when buried. The under 
surface of the base has been covered with a supplementary 
sheet of metal, apparently welded on after the casting, in 
order to make up for deficiency of weight. Through the 
corrosion it has undergone whilst buried in the ground, a 
part of this plate of bronze has exfoliated, and is deficient 
to the extent of about one or two pounds weight, showing 
the solid metal underneath. The total weight is 68 lbs. 
9 ounces — or 825 ounces. 

This bronze lion corresponds so nearly with the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Layard, in his work on Mneveh, of a series 
of weights discovered by him at Nimroud,^ in all details 
except the handle (the handles in his being apparently rings), 
that I am convinced mine must likewise b^e a “ Lion weight.’^ 
The inscription likewise bears a strong resemblance to the 
inscriiitions copied by Mr. Layard from the Assyrian Lion 
weights, which are now in the British Museum ; but I can 
discover no marks or characters upon the sides of my weight, 
nor has it any other inscription on the base or on the Lion 
itself, with the exception of that already noticed. 
The only mark, a letter or monogram (see wood- 
cut), is that which appears on the back of the 
lion, at the spot where the handle meets it. The 
weight of mine exceeds any that I have found 
mentioned by Mr. Layard by 28 lbs., and may possibly 
represent 50 niina!. 

Its discovery on the site of the ancient Abydos, and the 
Semitic character of the inscription, carry us back to a very 
remote period, and may perhaps serve to throw some addi- 
tional light on the ancient history of this part of the world. 



Darbanelles, lYth January, 1860. 


FRANK CALVERT. 


2 Nineveh and Babylon, p. 601 (Mur- 
ray, 1853), wliere the inscriptions are 
figured. Compare the engravings of these 
weights in the First Series of the Monu- 


ments of Nineveh, pi. 96. See also a 
valuable Memoir by Mr. Norris in the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xvi. p. 215. 


THE PARLIAMENTS OE GLOUCESTER.! 

By the eev. ouaeles heney haktshoene, m.a. 

On various occasions when I have addressed the members 
of the Archasological Institute upon the subject of those 
national councils that have been held in the cities where our 
own body has met, the attention has been directed rather to 
an examination of the particular parliaments that were 
convened there, and the business they transacted, than, to 
the steps progressively leading to the formation of those 
important assemblies. In one instance, as at Oxford, the 
celebrated provisions exacted by the barons from Henry III. 
in the forty-eighth year of his reign (1264), naturally 
induced some observations upon the influence which these 
provisions exercised in preparing the way for a more popular 
kind of representation than had hitherto e.xisted. But, 
beyond this, little has been said about the principle and the 
origin of the early conventions themselves. These assumed 
different powers at respective periods, and just as the crown, 
the nobility, and the representatives of the people possessed 
influence, they were termed curice, concilia, colloquia, and 
parliaments. 

The present is a favourable occasion for taking a cursory 
view of these peculiar phases in our Constitutional history, 
inasmuch as under these different appellations the collective 
wisdom of the nation was at various times summoned to 
deliberate at Gloucester. Moreover, a difficulty that has 
very recently arisen with respect to the virtual jurisdiction 
of each house of parliament will make the examination of 
these questions not altogether irrelevant or unworthy of our 
present consideration, since it appears that in the two last 
parliaments held at Gloucester disputes arose of an illus- 
trative and not very dissimilar character. 


1 Comm-unicated to tlio Historical Section, at the Heoting of the Institute in 
Gloucester, July, 18C0. 
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By the general class of readers of English history the 
earlier portions are seldom referred to after their first 
perusal, in consequence of many of the events recorded 
before the Conquest being either vaguely described, or, on 
examination, found so frequently resting on tradition, or 
doubtful authority. Besides these discouragements to its 
study, the interest is considerably lessened by the brief, 
and sometimes by the confused, manner in which transactions 
are recorded, though in their consequences these transactions 
exercise an important influence centuries later. In tracing 
out the origin of a law, or a custom — ^in searching into a 
question of right, of privilege, or of liberty — the slightest 
gleam of light is gratefully viewed. Tinder the hope of 
faintly gaining it, we gladly refer even to the obscure 
testimony of byegone ages, and to those monkish narratives 
that ai’e perused with so much suspicion and languor. The 
thoughts, however, become concentrated on some particular 
fact, and, though the detail is contradictory, and statements 
of each writer at variance, we endeavour to sift the doubtful 
assertions of each, and then consign the obsolete authorities 
to their former neglect. 

This is not an unfaithful representation of the manner in 
which the earliest assembly convened at Gloucester may be 
freshly investigated, and the circumstances occasioning it 
once more brought to our recollection. • Like many other inci- 
dents in English histoi-y before the Conquest, the first perusal 
usually satisfies the curiosity of the reader. The minor 
facts soon become forgotten. 

In taking a glance at what passed in England a few years 
before the Conquest, it will be perceived that the intimate 
connection that had existed betwixt the Saxons and the 
Danes had been severed by the death of Hardicanute, whilst 
the elevation of Edward the Confessor to the throne had 
introduced the influence of the Normans in its place. One 
of the chief actors in the transactions of this particular period 
was the celebrated Godwin, Earl of Kent. He was a person 
of ignoble birth, but of undoubted talents. He was acute, 
persuasive, and unscrupulous. As to those characteristics 
there will be found little diiference of opinion amongst those 
who have examined his conduct, though it has in other 
respects been so very oppositely estimated by different 
writers that it would not be easy to pronounce upon it any 
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accurate judgment. Even William of Malmesbury, who 
lived near the period, confessed that he found great difficulties 
in writing his narrative, from the fact of the mutual dislike 
and jealousy entertained by the English and the Normans to 
each other. Therefore it would be useless trouble to sift the 
conflicting evidence that may be adduced from this and other 
sources. Nor is it indeed necessary to scrutinise the causes, 
whether just or otherwise, that placed Earl Godwin under 
the suspicion of the monarch he had so materially assisted. 

Yet notwithstanding the important services he had 
undoubtedly rendered to the Confessor, by forwarding his 
title to the throne, and although the King had married his 
daughter, we find them in constant hostility. On weighing 
the conduct of each, it is evident that if the Earl was an 
aspiring, unfaithful leader, bent on the advancement of his own 
family, and perhaps regardless of the means by which their 
aggrandisement was effected, Edward, on the other hand, 
was a man of abject superstition, a feeble ruler, a treacherous 
fi'iend. True it is that the asceticism of his life won for 
him the respect of his subjects, and even gained him a place 
in the calendar of reputed saints, though his heartless 
robbery and harsh imprisonment of the fair Editha, his 
queen, show that he had no just claims to this distinction. 
He was weak and unforgiving, surrounded by sycophants 
and Norman favourites, and so completely imder their 
influence that on one occasion he perverted in their behalf 
the justice undoubtedly due to Earl Godwin. 

It is owing to this circumstance that the first Witan 
assembled in 1048 at Gloucester. 

The occasion of this assembly being called together arose 
from an afiray that accidentally happened between the English 
and some Normans who were passing through Kent to their 
own country. Eustace Eaid of Boulogne, father of Godfrey 
and Baldwin, Kings of Jerusalem, had married Goda, King 
Edward’s daughtci', and returning home from a visit to his 
father-in-law of somewhat doubtful import, a tumult broke 
out in consequence of the insolent way his followers behaved 
in demanding provisions and lodgings at Dover. One of 
the Earl’s people was slain, and the Earl being informed of 
the fact, hastened Avith his retinue to avenge his fall, when 
he killed the perpetrator and eighteen others. The citizens 
flew to arms, and revenged themselves by the death of 
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twenty-one of the Normans, others being severely wounded, 
Eustace himself with great difficulty escaping with his life. 

He immediately presented his complaints before the King, 
who as readily received them, since the affray had taken place 
in Earl Godwin’s territory. The Earl of Kent was summoned 
before the monarch to explain, if not to atone for the assault 
committed by his people. Acting with more discretion 
than his royal master, instead of bringing his vassals to 
justice without hearing their own statement of the affair, he 
declined to proceed into Kent with an army to punish them, 
suggesting that only one party had been heard, and no 
doubt feeling, that his own people had a claim upon him 
for protection. Moreover, because he saw "with dis- 
j)leasure how much the Normans were gaining in influence 
with the King. They separated ; the Earl of Kent paying 
little attention to what he too confidently imagined w'ould be 
merely momentary angei'. But the Norman influence had 
more weight with the regal anchorite, than a sense of 
gi’atitude or equity. Hence, after the conference broke up, 
the King commanded the whole nobility of the kingdom to 
meet liim at Gloucester, in order that the matter might be 
examined by a full assembly of the Witan.^ 

Earl Godwin and his sons, who knew they were suspected, 
not deeming it prudent to come unarmed, halted with a 
strong force at Beverstone, near Tetbur}’-, giving out that 
they had gathered their army for the purpose of checking 
the Welsh. But the Welsh coming before them to the 
Witan accused them of conspiracy, and thus exasperated the 
whole court against them. Upon carefully examining the 
narrative of William of Malmesbury, and the account as 
given in the Saxon chronicle from which he copied its mn.in 
facts, it does not appear that Earl Godwin and his sons had 
any real intention of attacking the King, but had taken up 
arms solely for their own protection. Moreover not deeming 
it safe to trust themselves in his power, as well as being un- 
Avilling to place themselves in ojAen hostility. That their 
intentions wore misre|)resentod by the Welsh there can be no 
doubt, the measures they adopted being intentionally directed 
against their ])crfidy, and only precautionary as regarded 
their liege lord. This at last seems to have been under- 

" AYill, Malmesb. vol. i. 2^* 338^ &c. ; Hen. Hunting. 1. vi. : Sax. Gliris. Sub. 
10-13. 
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stood, and tlie Witan advised either side to abstain from 
violence, the King giving the peace of God and his own full 
friendship, as it is averred, to both parties. The royal 
promise, however, was not very long regarded, as a few 
months later in the year another Witan was summoned to 
London, when the Earl Godwin and his sons were baiiished- 
the kingdom. 

There have not been preserved any particulars as to the 
precise constitution of the assembly whose proceedings have 
just been noticed. But wo may gather from similar meetings 
some correct idea of the principle on which the Witan was 
formed, and what were its functions. 

The origin of these councils maj'' be clearly traced to 
those meetings in the open air of which Tacitus has given so 
vivid a description in his Germania. Meetings in which he 
says the chiefs take counsel together, sitting down in arms, 
the King, the Prince, or any one, whose eloquence and 
authority permitted to speak, persuading, rather than com- 
manding his hearers. There was little change from this 
Teutonic mode of discussion in the reign of Charlemagne, or 
even at the period when the Confessor summoned the Witan 
to meet at Gloucester. The same class of j^eople met 
together, the King, the great ecclesiastics, the nobility, and 
the chief w'arriors of the realm, royal servants, and officials. 
No one below these ranks had a voice in the councils, nor 
does there appear to be any reason for the admission of 
inferior orders to the Gemot, when they must have been 
equally unfitted by want of intelligence and by their con- 
dition to take part in its deliberations. It may, therefore, 
be pu'esumed that it was framed in a way most suitable to 
an infant state of society, and virtually embodied the germ 
of wdiat in this day constitutes a Parliament. The Witan, 
though differing in many respects, virtually discharged 
several of its functions. It possessed for instance the power 
of enacting laws ; it had a consultative voice, declared war, 
formed alliances, levied and abolished taxes, as it resisted 
Danegeld in the reign of the Confessor, elected and deposed 
kings, as we see this monarch himself, chosen by the 
influence of Earl Godwin, whilst Sigeberht, King of the 
West Saxons, was removed by the Witan of Wessex in 755, 
from the sovereignty.^ It ajopointed Bishops to vacant sees, 

3 Flor. "Wigorn, vol. ii. p. IS ; Komble, vol. ii. p. 219. 
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as .^Ifric and Dunstan to Canterbury. It passed judgment 
upon offenders, as the Witan convened at Gloucester to 
inquire into the political offences of Earl Godwin, subsequent^ 
decreed his banishment with that of his sons.* 

Such were the powers exercised by the Witena-Gemot, 
during a period of upwards of 500 years. It existed when 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, in 596, issued his law, “cwm consilio 
sapientum,” was in full force in 627,® when Edwin, King of 
Northumberland, discussed, at York, the reception of Christi- 
anity and the relinquishment of Paganism, (the Gemot 
embracing its doctrines as preached by Paulinus,) and con- 
tinued up to 1066, when the Witan elected Harold King. It 
was modified, rather than entirely abrogated, when William I. 
occupied the throne. 

At this time there undoubtedly arose, a manifest change, 
and very shortly the Conqueror, surrounded by his own 
countrymen and supporters, naturally listened rather to their 
counsels than to those of the people he had subdued. There 
still remained a deliberative body, presided over by the 
King, but it was formed rather out of the Eoyal favourites 
than from persons like the independent leaders who had 
constituted the Witan. The Anglo-Saxon influence had 
passed away, and we can no longer with its original force 
use the name they gave to their public assemblies. 

A vast alteration had been made by the transfer of lands 
from the former possessors to the new comers. Their tenure, 
too, was entirely changed, so that although in reality the 
ancient liberties were exercised, they were exercised under 
considerably restricted conditions, and by a different race. 
The monarch assumed higher authority than his Saxon 
predecessors, and in lieu of the meeting of the Witan, 
henceforward we find him holding what Florence of 
Worcester more correctly designates a curia, or court. 
This court usually transacted its business on some solemn 
periods of the year, as at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, 
and iisually met in the palace or royal residence. Hither 
resorted a confluence of prelates, barons, justiciors, and 
the great tenants in capite. In the sixth year of William’s 
reign he held his court at Easter, at Winchester, when 

^ EsdsG Hist. Ecoles. 1, ii. o. 5 & 9. Mr. KemMe in his Saxons in England, 

^ Illustrationa of tlieae different fimc' vol. i., and in various parts of liis Codex 
tions of the Witeua-Gemot are given by diplomaticus. 
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the dispute betwixt Lanfranc and Thomas Archbishop of 
York, regarding the primacy, was considered. At Whit- 
suntide following it was decided at Windsor. In the 19 th 
year (1084) he held it at Gloucester*. Here he kept his 
Christmas in great state, wearing his crown. The fact of 
the Conqueror wearing his crown on these three festivals is 
always dwelt rrpon by the author of the Sa^on Chronicle 
and other historians as a subject worthy of note. We con- 
stantly meet with such a remark as this : — “ This year the 
King held his court at Winchester, at Easter, and wore his 
crown.’'’® When, however, the curiamai at Gloucester, in the 
Christmas of 1084, attended as the Conqueror was by the 
great men of England, archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
thanes, and knights, we find him occupied with important 
business affecting both the church and the general state of 
the country. The court sat for five days, when no doubt 
that decision was taken which a few days afterwards was 
carried into effect. As soon as its consultations were ended 
the archbishop and clergy held a synod for three days more, 
when the Conqueror’s chaplains were appointed to the sees 
of London, Thetford, and Chester.'^ And this meeting being 
over, the King held, says the Saxon chronicler, a great con- 
sultation, and spoke very deeply with his Witan concerning 
this land, how it was held, and what were its tenantry. He 
then sent his men all over England, into every shire, and 
caused them to ascertain how many hundred hides of land it 
contained, what lands the King possessed therein, what cattle 
there were in the several counties, and how much revenue he 
ought to receive yearly fi’om each. So very narrowly did 
he cause the survey to be made, that there was not a single 
hide or rood of land, nor, adds the waiter, it is shameful to 
relate that which he thought no shame to do, was there 
an ox or a cow or a pig jDassed by, that was not set down 
in the accounts, and then all these writings were brought 
to him.® 

We shall scarcely concur in the sentiments of humiliation 
expressed by the simple chronicler, knowing as we do from 
the experience of its use that the return then ordered by the 
Conqueror at Gloucester was in reality that record of Domes- 

® Madox Hist. Excheq. voL i. p. 7. 

8 Sax. Clirou. 
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day, SO indescribably valuable. It -was by far more com- 
plicated and searching than the Inquisition for Ecclesiastical 
Taxation of tenths by Innocent IV. or that of Pope Nicolas 
in the reign of Edward I., or that for the quindimes at Col- 
chester in the first year of the 14th century, or that for the 
ninths in the reign of Edward III. Undoubtedly, the survey 
decided upon at Gloucester was, like all other enquiries of a 
fiscal kind, unpopular at the time, but Englishmen of the 
present day will not scrutinise too closely an enlightened 
effort to ascertain the revenues of the kingdom, when they 
find the history of the land they dwell upon described by its 
means with such remarkable detail and fidelity. They will 
not share the rude indignation of their forefathers, or mis- 
judge the motives of the Conqueror’s policy, when they 
consider its results. They will rather exult that, after a laj)se 
of very nearly eight hundred years from the Christmas when 
the Conqueror, sitting enthroned in royal splendour in this 
city, decreed a national survey, they should still possess, even 
in the original freshness that bloomed on the vellum when it 
left the hands of the transcribers, a document that makes 
them familiar with the early condition of their own country- 
With a spirit of curiosity — nay, rather with reverent enthu- 
siasm — the real student of history will here strive to make out 
the ancient divisions, jurisdictions, and franchises of his native 
soil, learn the various ranks of its former inhabitants, observe 
the different stages of feudalism and slavery, separate the 
waste of woodlands and forests fi om the spots of cultivation 
and fertility, discern its embryo commerce in its rough 
workings of the precious metals, identify the sites where the 
Norman church and castle were first placed, and trace the 
germ of liberty amongst its scattered tribes and thinly- 
peopled cities. 

In the succeeding reign we read of the King holding his 
court on two occasions at Gloucester, both of them, after the 
custom of his father, on Christmas-day. When he came 
here in Lent, on his first visit in 1093, he lay so seriously ill 
that it was universally reported he was dead, and, being 
himself under the conviction that this event would soon 
happen, he made many resolutions how, if he were spared, 
he would live for the future — ^how he would protect the 
Church and enact righteous laws. But it appears that on 
his recovery all these religious vows were foi’gotten. The 
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lands lie had granted to monasteries were resumed, 
and the promises neglected he had so solemnly sworn. 
Amongst other acts of bad faith, it may be noticed that 
upon Malcolm, King of Scotland, remonstrating against the 
encroachments of William on his territories in Northumber- 
land, Rufus proposed that he should meet him at G-loucester 
to make an arrangement to settle their disputes, but when 
the Scottish monarch repaired thither, on the 24tli of August, 
besides demanding that he should perform homage, he denied 
him an interview, and refused to ratify the conditions he 
had proposed.® Malcolm, in fact, obtained nothing more 
than permission to return home uninjured.^ 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle opens the year 1100 with 
these words : — “ This year, at Christmas, King William held 
his court at Gloucester ; and at Easter, in Winchester ; and 
at Pentecost, in Westminster." But what business was 
transacted at Gloucester is unknown. 

We pass on to the next reign, and find Henry I. holding 
his court here in 1123. The King sent his writs all over 
England desiring his bishops, abbots, and thanes to attend 
the meeting of his Witan at Gloucester on Candlemas-day. 
The first business to which they were commanded to direct 
their attention was the election of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. After conferring amongst themselves whom they 
should choose, they went to the King and entreated that 
they might select one of the clergy for the primacy, resolving 
never again to have an archbishop out of any monastic 
order. To this Henry willingly consented. The election, 
however, was not effected without considerable discussion 
and difficulty, as the prior and monks of Canterbury, besides 
all the monastic orders, resisted the proceeding for two 
days. But being at length out-voted, the selection of William 
of Corboyl, a canon of St. Osyth’s, was confirmed by the King 
and all the bishops. The monks, earls, and almost all the 
thanes who were there refused however to acknowledge him. 

It would seem from this ecclesiastical controversy that 
the King did not interfere to control the proceedings of the 
great assembly he had called together, leaving the matter to 
be settled by a general ecclesiastical council. When this, 
however, had arrived at a decision, he gave it his approval. 

^ Sax. Chron. sub anno; Sim. Dnnelin. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 23, 
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To the same meeting came a papal legate from the Court 
of E,ome to demand E-ome Scot, a yearly tribute of a penny 
from every family or household. This exaction of Peter- 
pence arose out of a voluntary offering made by King Ina in 
680 towards the maintenance of an Anglo-Saxon school in 
Rome. As it annually grew larger the Pope continued to 
demand it, till it was prohibited by the Parliament of 
40 Edward III., 1366. It however existed till another Act 
forbade it, in the 25th of Henry VIII. (1533),Miaving existed 
upwards of 850 years; so difficult is it to abolish the payment 
of an obnoxious impost when it has once been established. 
Refore the Legate took his departure from Gloucester he 
admonished the King for the assent he had given to the 
issue of the late ecclesiastical proceedings, and told him that 
a clerk had a right to be placed over monks, but for love of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, the King refused to cancel his 
approval. Tliere will be no cause for surprise at the Legate’s 
intrusive objection, when it is known that he himself was 
abbot of the monastery of St. Jean d’Angely, and would 
naturally favour his own order. 

In the year 1175, Henry II. came to Gloucester, and held 
a great council of his nobility. William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, had recently done homage to Henry at York, and 
now he witnessed the same submission from Rees ap Griffith, 
Prince of Wales, which was perhaps the most important 
affair that marked the short sitting of the Curia.'’ 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, as not presenting 
any circumstance connected with parliaments held at Glou- 
cester, we come to the 18th of Henry III., when upon the 
Sunday after Ascension-day, June 4, 1234, a Colloquium 
was summoned. Ho particular change had as yet been made 
in the constitution of the King’s Court. The great charter 
of liberties had indeed been both wrested from John, as 
well as confirmed and amplified in the present reign, and 
four knights had been specially summoned for a particular 
purpose in each of them, but as yet there had not arisen any 
alteration in the power, the judicature, or the formation of 
the Curia, or King’s Court or Council. There is, therefore, 
no peculiar significaney in the appellation of Colloquium. 
It is found used on earlier occasions in the reign of Richard L 
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and implies nothing in itself beyond a convention or 
assembly.- 

It will be recollected that ■when Henry III, ascended the 
throne, he was a minor of no more than nine years of age, 
that William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, was apj)ointed 
Kegent, who dying three years afterwards, was succeeded 
in his important chai’ge by Peter de Roches, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Hubert de Burgh, the Chief Justiciary. The 
wisdom and fidelit}’' with which the latter minister performed 
his duties very soon excited the jealousy and dislike of the 
barons, and none of them were more active than his infamous 
colleague in striving to ruin him in the royal favour. He 
pursued his intrigues and accusations by every ai't that 
malice could invent until his purposes were accomplished. 
By the treacherous designs of the bishop the Justicierwas 
strijoped of his numerous manors, dismissed the court, and 
deserted by all the world, except two prelates and Hugh de 
Hevile, the Chancellor. He was even deprived of the govern- 
ment of Dover Castle, which he had so nobly defended against 
Louis IX. of France. His vicissitudes and disgrace are as 
remarkable, and perhaps were as little deserved as the mis- 
fortunes of any one we read of in history. Exhibiting in his 
conduct neither the imperiousness of Earl Godwin nor the 
priestly insolence of Becket, untainted by the cupidity of 
Beaufort, or the rapacity of Despencer, without the corrup- 
tion of De la Pole, and the arrogance of Wolsey, he unjustl 3 '’ 
incurred the odium of some of their vices whilst he received 
their unmerited punishment in his own dowmfall and imprison- 
ment. Y et his loyal attachment was undoubted, and liis sense 
of mercy in refusing to obey the cruel behest of King John, 
rather an unusual virtue in the age when he li'ved, was 
celebrated, and has since formed a most touching subject in 
one of Shakspere’s plays.^ 

■ It was for the purpose of investigating the charges brought 
against this upright and distinguished man, that in 1234 
Henry III. summoned his Colloquium at Gloucester. Few of 
his possessions were restored to him, but his eminent services 
so far received recognition that he was allowed to live 
without restraint, or any further dread of the King’s dis- 
pleasure.® 

Carte, vol. ii. p. 43. year according to Roger de Wendover. 

® He passed Ms Christmas here this Mores, Histor. vol. iv. p. 289. . 
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The next council summoned here in 24 Henry III., 1240, 
was mainly engaged in a convention betwixt the King and 
David son of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, which, however, 
produced so little advantage that Henry invaded the country 
the following year.® 

In the reign of Edward I. we find also two assemblies con- 
vened at Grloucester, each of which will require a few observa- 
tions. Since the council of 1240 several important changes 
had been made in what at this time may with propriety be 
called a representative system. In proof of which may be 
mentioned the return of two knights fi’om each county (38 
Henry III.) in 1254 ; the first assembly called a Parliament, 
adopting a representation by twelve barons (42 Henry III.), 
in 12B8, known as the Provisions of Oxford, the sum- 
monses of knights and burgesses (in 49 Heniy III.), 1265, 
with other alterations that paved the way for the more 
comprehensive proceedings introduced by Edward I, 

As those changes have been explained more fully in 
former contributions laid before the members of the Institute, 
it would be unnecessary, even if our time permitted, to pass 
them in review. 

We will, therefore, at once consider the object and the 
business of the parliament Edward I., convened at Gloucester 
in the sixth year of his reign, 1278. The principle of extend- 
ing the class of persons summoned to those assemblies had 
been adopted by his father in the instances just alluded to, 
but it was not until twenty jears later that Edward, by 
joining the councils of the aristocracy with the intelligence 
and moral influence of the burgesses, strengthened the links 
that held society together, thus forming a union that has 
enabled England more than any other country in the world 
to keep continually improving its government, its institutions, 
and its laws. This wise monarch, very shortly after he 
returned from the Holy Laud, directed his attention to cor- 
recting abuses in the administration of the criminal law, 
and for this purpose enacted a statute, known as the Statute 
of Westminster the First. ^ In the following year he passed 
one relating to the oflice of coroner, and in 1278 turned his 
attention to the amendment of civil proceedings. When the 
parliament met here it passed the important Statute of 

■ « Eymer, rooder. vol. i. p. 13S; Carte. f Printed in Statutes of the 
vol. ii. p. 72. voL i. p. 45. 
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Gloucester, which is the foundation of the present law of 
costs, and affects the law of England at this day. It would 
be usurping too much attention to analyse this celebrated act 
of parliament. It may be sufficient for the present purpose 
to say, that it forms the subject of Lord Coke’s second Insti- 
tute, has beeii examined by Barrington, and very ably com- 
mented upon by Bussell in his treatise on the Law of Costs. 
Like Edward’s three previous statutes, it is written in Norman 
French. All the rolls of the reign have been fully searched 
under the hope of gaining some fresh information upon the 
subject of this parliament, but the labour has not met with a 
single new illustration. All I am able to add from them to 
what was previously known, is that Edward I. came to this 
parhament from Clarendon. The Patent Bolls show, by his 
attestation of writs, that he was there on the 29th of 
July, and at Gloucester, according to the Close Bolls, on 
the 3rd of August, remaining here till the 16th, when he 
passed by way of Leominster and the intermediate places 
to Shrewsbury and Bhudland, being his first visit into 
Wales. 

On the second occasion of a Parliament being held at 
Gloucester (15 Edward I.) in 1287, the object was to make 
arrangements for punishing the hostile incursions of Bees ap 
Meredith, Prince of Wales, but beyond this no business of 
importance was transacted. 

A century must now be passed over before there is any 
notice of another Parliament being held at Gloucester ; yet 
during this century the representative system had become 
completely determined. Some most important questions of 
right were settled in the reign of Edward II., as, for example, 
at York, all matters affecting the estate of the King, as well 
as of the realm and people, were ordained to be treated of 
and established in Parliament by the King and by the assent 
of the nobility and commonalty of the realm. In the reign of 
Edward III. the personal privileges of the peers were recog- 
nised.® The Commons had gradually established the power 
of controUing the national expenditure, assessing tallages 
(6th Edward III.), and declining to grant subsidies for the 
King’s necessities, without consulting those whom they repre- 
sented. This was in full accordance with the law of the 


® Rep. Dign. Peer, vol. i. pp. 309, 322, 323. 
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kingdom as now established.® Without expanding the inquiry 
into the constitutional adyancement that had been reached by 
the close of this reign, it is sufficient to have stated these few 
important facts, as they will of themselves demonstrate the 
increased power of the Commons. 

The independence, as well as the augmented authority, of 
this branch of the legislature were completely asserted in 
the two last Parliaments that remain to be examined. 

This is very apparent in the one held at Gloucester in. the 
second year of Eichard II. (1378), when we find amongst the 
petitions’- one from the Commons requesting the King to 
inform them in what manner the large sums had been 
expended during the wars of the late reign. Though the 
petition was answered in a manner that showed a disapproval 
of such kind of inquiry — answering, but, at the same time 
protesting against, the demand — ^yet the fact itself is very 
significant. It proves how completely the relative power of 
the highest and the lowest estates of the realm had become 
altered. There was, moreover, a difference of opinion betwixt 
the Lords and the Commons as to the way in which the 
accustomed wages of members of Parliament ought to be 
levied, the Peers answering very firmly that they would not 
depart from their ancient liberty and franchise.^ On this 
occasion, the Commons met in the chapter house in the 
great cloister in the abbey, at eight in the morning. 

The dispute which had thus commenced regarding the 
privileges and jurisdiction claimed by each house was still 
further extended in the last Parliament that sat at Gloucester. 

When it met here in the 9th of Henry IV., 1407, the 
Commons besought the King to assign certain lords, whom 
they named, to commune with them on the business of the 
meeting, a request that had been made and granted on former 
occasions, but in addition to this, the Lords now evinced the 
desire of obtaining peculiar privileges, more particularly 
striving to control aU the pecuniary grants to the Crown. 
The Lords being assembled in the royal presence, were 
desired to state what aid they deemed necessary for the 
public service, and having replied that it would require a 
tenth and a half from the cities, and a fifteenth and a half 

s At tliis time the Convocation of the to obtain an aid from them. Id. p, 37. 
Clergy formed no part of the legislative ^ Kot. Pari. vol. hi. p. 35, No. 20. 
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from other laymen, besides a subsidy of wool and other duties: 
for two years, the King then sent this message to the Com- 
mons. The Commons, however, did not feel disposed on 
their part so readily to entertain the Lords’ proposition ; for 
the King having commanded them to send to himself and 
the Lords a certain number from their body to hear and 
report what he should ordain, and the Commons having 
received the communication they were greatly disturbed, and 
unanimously declared the proceedings were to the great 
prejudice and derogation of their liberties. Thus distinctly 
claiming as the representatives of the people that all grants 
for aids must originate with their branch of the legislature, 
and not with the upper house. 

Whether this assumption of power was consistent with 
previous forms, whether it agreed with that clause in Magna 
Charta that decreed that no scutage or aid should be given 
exceiiting by the Common Council of the kingdom (the 
clause was omitted in the two subsequent confirmations),® 
whether it was a departure from the provisions established 
at the Parliament of Oxford in 1258, will now be matter of 
little consequence as the authority of the Commons, either in 
making or in sanctioning pecuniary grants was by this trans- 
action henceforward fully established. 

This collision between the Lords and the Commons also 
gave rise to the ordinance that in all future Parliaments the 
Lords should have full freedom of debate amongst themselves ; 
in an equal way also that the Commons should discuss all 
matters relating to the realm without disclosing them to the 
King before they had arrived at a mutual decision, and that 
that decision should only be made known to the King through 
the voice of the Speaker. 

A recent Report on Privileges^ has, after a lapse of four 
centuries and a half, invested this last Parliament that sat 
for six weeks at Gloucester with fresh value. It has been 
appealed to as the chief authority for passing Bills of Supply. 
Upon its practice have been founded a series of resolu- 
tions marked equally by their dignity and independence which 
have asserted the authority of the House of Commons to 


3 Pari. Hist. vol. ii. p. 110. Stephens, on Tax Bills : ordered to be printed 29tli 
vol. i, p. 136. June, 1860. 
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impose and remit taxation. On the occasion referred to the 
Prime Minister moved the following resolutions : — 

1. That the right of granting aids and supplies to the 
Crown is in the Commons alone as an essential part of their 
constitution, and the limitation of all such grants, as to the 
matter, manner, measure, and time, is only in them. 

2. That, although the Lords have exercised the power of 
rejecting Bills of several descriptions relating to taxation by 
negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them 
has not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House 
with peculiar jealousy, as affecting the right of the Commons 
to grant the supplies and to provide the ways and means for 
the service of the year. 

3. That to guard for the future against an undue exercise 
of that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons 
their rightful control over taxation and supply, this House 
has in its own hands the power so to impose and remit 
taxes, and to frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the 
Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, and time may 
be maintained inviolate. 

The proceedings of the Parliament itself are fully detailed 
upon its Rolls. They are not only the most important that 
occupied the time of the King, the Barons, and the Commons 
in any assembly that was convened here, but they may be 
deemed a noble, and it may be hoped not an imperfect and 
futile, completion of that fabric of constitutional liberty which 
we have seen progressively rising out of the ruins of abso- 
lute monarchy and feudalism. A fabric that has been built by 
the influence of public opinion — of opinion varying in its 
shades as much as the tones reflected by a crystal prism — ' 
and, like that translucent object, blending the rays of three 
distinct, and, it may be said, of three symbolical colours, 
into union and harmony. The very antiquity of this fabric, 
which renders it so venerable, consecrates it to our pro- 
tection. Yet like other ancient structures, it ought to be 
repaired when decayed — extended to meet the increasing 
wants of the people — adapted to their growing intelligence 
— and rendered suitable to the improvements of a more 
enlightened period. Cautious and timely reforms will most 
elFectually promote the best interests of liberty.® It is only 


5 The classical reader will hardly have forgolte-i whafc Cicero wrote on the kin- 
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bj being thus vigilantly watched by the constituencies — 
guarded by the votes of unfettered members — and by being 
gradually amended, that it vsdll escape the ruthless hands of 
tyranny and of violence. Thus protected by those whose 
duty it is to keep it aHke untouched by the influence of 
corrupting agencies, and from the debasement of servile 
compliance, it will be continually fostered by the Divine 
care, and remain secure and stately through succeeding ages. 

“ Impartial justice from our throne shall shower, 

All shall have right, aud vve our sovereign power/* 


dred subject of improving the laws of a vetustate consenuisse, aut novis legibus 
eountiy, vides,” says he, in his De esse sublataa.” 

Oratore, “ veteres, leges aut ipsa sua 


NOTICE OF A. ROLL OP ARMS BELONGING TO ’WILKINSON ' 
MATHEWS, Esa., Q,.C. 

At the monthly meeting of the Institute in July last, Mr. 
John H. Mathews exhibited a Roll of Arms on vellum belong- 
ing to his brother, Wilkinson Mathews, Esq., Q.C., which has 
been in the possession of their family for many years. It is 
thus entitled : — “ This is the descent of the right honorable 
Raphe Lord Eure, Baron of Maulton, Lord President to his 
Ma“°® Oounsell established in the principalitie and Marches 
of Wales, who is heire male to the noble and ancyent house 
of the Lord Clauering, Baron of Werkworth, and from the 
noble family of Geafry Lord Tyson, Baron of Anwicke and 
Mawton, who was slayne att the battle of Hastings at the 
Conquest, and likwise one of the heires males of the Lord 
Vessey.” Though this Roll is of no great age, it presents 
some features of interest, and it is hoped that a descrip- 
tion of a genealogical docmnent of this kind will be accept- 
able to many of our readers. 

It is 8 ft. 1 1 inches long and 6|- inches wide, and purports 
to show the descent from Richard de Clavering, father of Roger 
Lord of Warkworth, who married Alice, dauglater of Henry de 
Essex, Constable to King Henry II., down to the above-men- 
tioned Ralph, who was the third Lord Eure, and died in 1618. 
He lost his wife, Mary Dawney, whose arms are given, in 1 6 1 2 ; 
a few years previously to which event that part of the Roll 
was in aU probability made out. His second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, and 
widow of George Lord Hunsdon. It does not state the 
relationship of those in the succession, but leaves us, appa- 
rently, to assume that each was the son of the preceding. 
It should seem to have been continued shortly afterwards, 
probably for Sir Sampson Eure, a nephew of that Ralph Lord 
Eure, down to William his son, the fourth Lord ; and, as if in 
anticipation of the Barony passing to collaterals, which after- 
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wards happened, there are added the arms of Sir Francis 
Eure, the eldest Ibrother of Ralph, the Lord President, and of 
the Wo wives of Sir Francis, and the arms of Iris four sons 
and their wives (one excepted), and of a daughter and her 
husband, the heir male of Sir Francis having been next in suc- 
cession to the Barony in the event of the failure of issue male 
of the then William Lord Eure. The shields of arms are 
thirty-three in number, chiefly Eure impaling the arms of 
the several wives, and are neatly drawn and coloured. The 
last coat is a repetition of that of Sir Sampson Eure with 
quarterings, but without any impalement of his wife’s arms ; 
which makes it probable that the quartered coat of “William 
now Lord Eure,” as he is called on the Roll, is a repetition 
with quarterings of that of William, the fourth Lord, without 
the impalement, rather than the coat of William, the fifth 
Lord, who was a bachelor, hut could not have succeeded 
to the Barony till about 1640, and must have died very 
young. 

The Roll has been supposed to have come from the College 
of Arms. There is, however, no certificate or other indica- 
tion on it of this having been the fact. It is remarkable 
that it should state the Barony was created in 1584 in the 
person of the father of Ralph, the Lord President. Dugdale, 
apparently on the authority of the original patent then in 
the possession of George, the seventh Lord, says it was 
created in the person of the Lord President’s great grand- 
father forty-four years earlier, viz., on the 24th of February, 
35 Henry VIII. It is difificult to understand how Ralph, 
the Lord President, if the Roll were originally made out for 
him, should have acquiesced in such a statement ; for he 
must have known that his father was not the first Lord Eure. 
There is reason to think that the patent was never inrolled, 
or that the roll has been lost ; for it is not to be found in 
the Calendar of Patents kept at the Record Office. It is not 
known what has become of the original patent ; but Dugdale 
cannot be far wrong, for a royal grant of the 26th January, 
3 6 Henry VIIL, is found inrolled, which was made to William 
Eure, Knight, with the addition of Lord Eure, showing that 
he was then a Baron. This was a grant of the lordship of 
Stritton, with divers messuages and lands late belonging to 
the Abbey of Newminster. In the 30th Henry VIII. there had 
been a patent appointing him captain of the town and castle 
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of Berwiclc-on-Tweed, as William Eure, Knight only. It is 
also remarkable that this Roll should represent the title as 
Lord Eure, Baron de Mavlton in the county of York, while 
Banks, Nicolas, Surtees, and others give it as of Witton or 
Wilton in the county of Durham. Wilton is probably an 
error of the press, or of some transcriber. A deed in Mr. 
John H. Mathews’ possession, dated the 30th March, 15 
Chas. I., also describes it as Eure of Maulton ; but this 
deed may have followed the Roll as an authority. Dugdale 
gives the title as Evers, without more. At two places in the 
pedigree where Dugdale speaks of a descent without noticing 
the generations which intervened, the Roll purports to supply 
them. One is between John de Bure (son of Hugh) who 
married Agnes Burton, and Ralph de Eure who married 
Catherine Atton. Here the Roll gives three J ohns in suc- 
cession : the fii’st is said to have married Margaret in 

14 Edw. III. (1340), the second to have been living in 
30 Edw. III. (1356), and the third to have married 
in 35 Edw. HI. (1361), being, doubtless, at least one genera- 
tion too many. The other is between Ralph who fell at 
Towton in 1461, and William who married Elizabeth 
WiHoughby. Here the Roll gives a William who married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Constable of Elamborough, 
and a Ralph who married MurieUa, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Hastings of Fenwick. 

The William who on the Roll is called “ now Lord Eure ” 
should seem to be the same that was before mentioned, and 
who married the daughter of Sir Andrew Noel. The time 
of his death is not known. Ralph, his eldest son, died in his 
father’s lifetime, having married a daughter of Thomas Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, and left an only child, William, who 
was afterwards Lord Eure and died unmarried. Thereupon 
Sir William Bm-e, the only brother of the last named Ralph, 
succeeded to the Barony. He was a colonel of a regiment 
in the service of Charles I., and fell at Marston Moor in 
1645. Dugdale does not mention any son of him, but other 
writers say liis only son was lulled in the same year, if not 
in the same battle.’^ The Barony then descended to George 


^ In tlie copy of Dugdale’s Baronage in Evers, fell out with Mr. Dohscot, his 

the Lincoln's Inn Library, vol. ii, p. 386, is frind, cut of his left hand by the wrist, 

the following note in MS. — ^'19 June, his hand fell to the ground, so left him 

1635, Ealpli Evers, eldest son of Ld. in the fields, the gentleman recovered. 
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the eldest son of Horatio, the eldest son of Sir Francis Eure, 
who was the eldest brother of Ralph, the Lord President ; 
and on the death of George without issue, it descended to 
his brother Ralph, the last Lord Eure. The summons of 
this Baron to the coronation of King William and Queen 
Mary is in Mr. Mathews’s possession;^ it bears the signature 
of King William. The last Lord is commonly stated to have 
died without issue in 1698 ; but, according to a deed of 
partition, an old copy of which Mr. J. PI. Mathews holds, he 
did not die till in or about 1707. 

Thus terminated, in the reign of Queen Anne, the male 
line of this ancient family of Eure, which had continued 
through an uninterrupted male descent nearly from the 
conquest, and had intermarried with the Mandevilles, Baliols, 
Bertrams, Attons, FitzHughes, Greystoclis, Constables, 
Plastingses, Willoughbys, Boweses, Dymocks, Dawneys, Koels, 
and Arundels. From a daughter of the fourth Lord is 
descended the present Earl of Carlisle, and from a sister of 
the second Lord, the present Earl of Durham. The arms of 
Sir John Eure, who was sheriif for Yorkshire in 1309-10, are 
still to be seen in one of the windows of Y oi'k Minster ; and 
until lately the arms of another of them, impaling quarterly 
Greystock and gu. three cushions arg., were in one of the 
windows in the old hall of Lincoln’s Inn.^ Ralph, the heir 
ajaparent of William, the first Lord Eure, having been killed 
by the Earl of Arran at Panyerheigh, or, according to 
Dugdale, at Halydon Rigg, in a foray into Scotland, was 
buried at Melrose Abbey, where his tomb still exists. His 
son William, the second Lord, was buried at Ingleby in the 
county of York; and the first wife of his son Ralph, the Lord 
President of the Council of Wales, was buried at Ludlow, 
where the monument to her memoi'y remains : her maiden 
name was Mary Dawney. 

The quartered coat of William Lord Eure, given on the 
Roll, is, 1, per cross orandye^. on a bend sah. three escallops 
arg., Bure ; 2, harry of six or and az. on a canton gu. a 

and Ilia hand bnried.” This Ralph and, being impaled ; they were most 
should seem to have been the brother, likely brought from some other place 
not the son of, William Lord Eure, who and put up there after his time. The 
fell at Marston Moor. gu. 3 cushions, arg, was an ancient coat 

2 This was also exhibited. of Greystock. Sir Ralph de Eure who 

^ These arms are not mentioned by married a Greystock was killed at 
Dugdale in his Origines Juridicialea, Towton in 1461 : the glass appears a cen- 
among those then in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, tury later in date. 
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cross patonce arg., Atton ; 3, or a cross scA., Yescy ; 4, vert 
three lions ramp. arg. armed gu. crowned collared and 
chained or, Tyson : Crest, two lions’ jambs or holding an 
escallop arg . ; Supporters, two leopards quarterly, the dexter 
or and az., the sinister az. and or ; Motto, yiNCE malum bono.. 
The quartered coat of Sir Sampson Eure has the same arms 
with a crescent or on another gu. over all for a difference. 

Dugdale has recorded the principal known incidents in the 
history of the family down to his time. I will only add, that 
the Sir Sampson Bure, whose arms close the Eoll, was 
Attorney-General in Wales to Charles I., sat in Parhament 
for Oxford, and was a great sufferer in the royal cause : 
whereas his nephew, George Lord Eure, sat in Cromwell’s 
Parliament as member for Yorkshire ; and we learn from 
Ludlow’s Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 596) that he was the only one 
of the ancient nobility who, in 1658, answered the summons 
to Cromwell’s “ Other House,” or House of Lords. 

The Roll, together with some early deeds relating to the 
manor of Eseby, near Stokesley, in the county of York, came 
into Mr. Mathews’ family as descendants of Elizabeth, the 
elder of the two sisters of the last Lord Bure. That manor, 
which by a deed of partition was allotted to her, is said to 
have been granted by King John to one of the Bure family,, 
or else to one of the Baliol family, into which, as appears by 
the Roll, an Eure married. It was the property of Sir 
John Eure in the reign of Edward I., who granted him 
a right of free warren there ; and it continued in his 
descendants until the beginning of the present century. 

The name Bure appears to have been derived from Eure 
in Buckinghamshire, where Hugh, who is named fifth on 
the Roll, a cadet of the house of Clavering, resided temp. 
Hen. III., and thence took or acquired the surname Be 
Eure. It has been variously spelt, for besides Eure, we 
find Evre, Ever, Evere, Evers, Evars, Ivers, Ewer, Ewre, 
Ewry, Eury, Burye, Ewrye, and, in the RoU of ' Arms 
temp. Edw. II., Oevre (which may be a transcriber’s error) ; 
but the general pronunciation of it is believed to have been 
Eure ; so at least it has been pronounced by the descendants 
of the family as far back as memory extends. 

There was another MS. Pedigree of the family in the 
possession of one of Mr. Mathews’ ancestors, also a 
descendant of the last Lord Eure, which was lent many 
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years ago to a relative, Dr. Kaye, the then Dean of Lincoln, 
and was never returned. It is highly probable, however, 
that the Roll above described is the same which is referred 
to by Thoresby in his Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 16, as having 
been in the possession of the last Lord Eure, and been used 
by himself in compiling the pedigree of the Eure family 
there given. That pedigree, in the senior male line, follows 
this Roll very closely. It has since been republished with 
additions in Hutchinson’s History of Durham, vol. iii. p. 304, 
and G-reaves’ History of Cleveland, p. 234. 

A manuscript copy of this Roll with the arms roughly 
tricked exists in the Harleian Collection, Ho. 4198, p. 27 ; 
and there is in the same collection, Ho. 1600, a pedigree of 
the family extending to collaterals, which was made out by 
the order of William Lord 'Eure in 1584, and subscribed 
“ Somerset Marshall to Norroy : ” some other notices of the 
family may be seen in Hos. 805, 1233, and 1529 of that 
collection. There is also a comprehensive pedigree in the 
College of Arms, probably the original of that in the Har- 
leiau Collection, Ho. 1500. A considerable correspondence 
of the first Lord, then Sir William Eure, relating to the 
affairs of Scotland and the borders, may be seen in the 
Cottonian Collection under Caligula i. ii. iii. vi. vii. Two 
letters from him, and also two from the second Lord are 
printed in Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, vol i. 
pp. 35, 67, 266, 288 ; and in plate 6 of that publication is 
a facsimile of the signature of the latter. 

W. S. WALFORD. 
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NOTICE OE THE COMBINED DSE OP THE MATCH-LOCK AND 
THE FLINT-LOCK, IN THE PEOQRESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS IN 
FIRE-ARMS. 

Before the inTention of the percussion-lock for exploding 
fire-arms, the modes in use ■were liable to frequent failures. 
The match-lock, the •wheel-lock, and the flint-lock, each in 
its turn, -was found to disappoint the soldier and the sports- 
man in their utmost need. The match-cord "was extinguished 
by the "wet, the rapid -wheel revolved in vain against the 
over-worn “fire-stone,” the blunted flint struck uselessly 
against the opposing steel. To obviate these failures, the 
gunmakers adopted various contrivances. The match-lock 
was combined with the wheel-lock ; so that, should the wheel 
fail to strike off sparks from the stone, the match-cord might 
be at hand to supply its place. Other wheel-locks had two 
fire-stones provided, one fixed on each side of the wheel. 
The fusil also was furnished with two flints, the supple- 
mentary one having its scintillating edge turned towards the 
butt till the time for its employment arrived, when it was 
brought round to face the steel, while the failing flint was 
turned back. In our own time, we have seen the union of 
the flint and percussion actions, arranged for cannon-locks, 
for musquets and for fowling-pieces. 

But the particular combination to which I am desirous to 
call attention, is that of the match-lock and flint-lock, known 
to those vei’sed in such matters as the fusil-mousquet or 
mousquet-fusil ; the invention, we are told, of Marshal 
Vauban. I had lately the pleasure at a meeting of the 
Institute in London to exhibit an example of this lock, 
recently found among the old stores in the Tower. As will 
be seen by the woodcut here given, the contrivance combines 
the flint-lock and the match-lock, and the object of this 
combination was that the match-cord might be employed, 
should the flint become dull and fail to give sparks. But, 
as the steel with its pan-cover would stand in the way of the 
serpentiire holding the match, which of necessity was on the 
farther side of the steel, it was necessary to imagine some 
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device by 'whicb this difficulty might be overcome. The 
plan "was very ingenious and very simple ; the pan-cover was 
perforated, so that the match-cord, when lowered, might 
pass at once through the opening to the powder below. 
And, in order that the burning match might not prematurely 
ignite the priming, a sliding lid was provided, which, so long 
as the ffint was in office, closed the opening of the pan- 
cover, and prevented the powder from being reached by the 
burning cord. This kind of lock, as already noticed, is 
described by the French as the invention of Vauban. In a 
work by St. llemy, “Memoires d’Artillerie,” published in 1702, 
we have a description and engravings of the arm — the “ fusil- 
mousquet ou mousquet-fusil,” as he calls it, “invents par 
Monsieur de Vauban." Daniel also, in the “ Milice Fran 9 oise," 
writes: “Feu Monsieur de Vauban imagina encore une 
espfece de fusil-mousquet, ou mousquet-fusil, qui a un chien et 
une batterie comme les fusils, laquelle batterie se decouvre 
pour recevoir le feu de la m^che qui peut 4tre compassee et 
mise au chien ou serpentin, placi ^ Tautre extr^mit4 de la 
platine pour s’en servir en cas que le chien portant la pierre 
vint ^ manquer " (vol. i. p. 466). 

But the Catalogue of the “Musde de rArtillerie” at 
Paris is more precise. Under no. 1821, we find: “Fusil- 
mousquet de Vauban, qui, au m^canisme ordinaire de la 
platine batterie, r^unit le serpentin pour la mhche. A la 
bataille de Steinkerque (1692) les Franqais jeterent spon- 
tan6ment leurs mousquets pour se servir des fusils pris aux 
ennemis. Ce fut alors que Vauban imagina son fusil- 
mousquet, dans laquelle la mfeche sent au ddfaut de la 
batterie.” We have here something explicit. In 1692, 
precisely, Vauban originated the mechanism in question. 
His claim to the invention has hitherto, I believe, remained 
undisputed; but, from this moment, the priority must be con- 
ceded to our own country. Fortunately, no tedious argu- 
ment is required to determine the question. The simple 
fact is enough, that the lock before us is of the reign of 
James II., bearing the royal initials and crown, and affirming 
the place of manufacture by the English name of Brooke on 
the lock-plate. The French claim therefore must yield to 
the English, the inspiration at Steenkerke to the ingenuity 
of a London gunsmith — Vauban to Brooke. 


JOHN HEWITT. 


THE AHCIEHT IROH TRADE ^OE THE EOREST OE DEAN, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.! 

By the EEV. n. G. NICH0LL8, M.A., 

Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean Forest, 

There are few parts of England more interesting than 
the portion of Gloucestershire called the Forest of Dean, and 
certainly, none of its antiquarian or existing characteristics 
are so important as the past and present features of its iron 
works. We have indisputable proof of their existence in 
remote ages, and that the metal they then produced pos- 
sessed those fii'st-rate qualities which distinguish that here 
obtained at the present time. 

The precise locality in which these iron works occur may 
be described as situated from twelve to sixteen miles west 
of Gloucester, indicated by the range of hills extending 
south of May Hill towards the Severn — not that these hills 
are confined to a single ridge, for they form a circle upwards 
of six miles in diameter. Within these elevations, exclu- 
sively, the iron mine occurs, hence all the excavations, 
whether old or new, are confined to them, whilst the after 
operation of separating the metal from the ore was, and 
continues to be, carried on at various distances around. 

It will be my endeavour first to describe the cavities in 
the iron-mine lime-stone rocks, which testify to the labours 
of the early miner ; then to specify the nature and position 
of the metallic cinders yet found in and about this mining 
district ; and, lastly, to offer as complete an account as I 
am able, of the History of the Dean Forest Iron Works from 
the earliest to the present time. 

With regard to the character of the old mine-holes, they 
either resemble deep and tortuous stone quarries, open to 
the sky (as at Bream), or spacious caverns, penetrating under- 


! Coramunicatecl at tlie Meeting of tlie Institute in Gloucester, July 23, 1860. 
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ground for long distances, and of most capricious and un- 
certain direction and shape. Thus, sometimes, after pro- 
ceeding a considerable distance-— perhaps not more than a 
yard or more in height or width — they suddenly open out into 
spacious Faults, fifteen feet across, the site, probably, of some 
valuable “ pochet ” or “ churn ” of ore ; and then, again, 
where the supply was less abundant, narrowing into a width 
hardly sufficient to admit the human body. Occasionally, 
the passage divides, and unites again, or abruptly stops, 
turning off at a sharp angle, or changing its level, where 
rude steps cut in the rock show the mode by which the old 
miners ascended or descended, whilst sometimes wooden 
ladders have been found, semi-carbonised by age.® These 
fexcavations abound on every side of the Forest, wherever the 
iron ore makes its appearance, giving the name of “ meand ” 
or mine to such places. Such is the present aspect of these 
Caverns, and a hundred years ago they exhibited the same 
appearance, for, in 1780 Mr. Vyrrall writes as follows : — 
“ There are, deep in the earth, vast caverns scooped out by 
men’s hands, and large as the isles of churches, and on its 
surface are extensive labyrinths worked among the rocks, 
and now long since overgrown with woods ; which whosoever 
traces them must see with astonishment, and incHne to tbink 
them to have been the work of armies rather than of private 
labourers. They certainly were the toil of many centuries, 
and this, perhaps, before they thought of searching in the 
bowels of the earth for their ore — whither, however, they at 
length naturally pursued the veins, as they found them to be 
exhausted near the surface.” 

The distinction which Mr. Wyrrall makes in the depth of 
these diggings, and which is plainly exhibited in the shal- 
lower workings on that side of the Forest nearest the Severn, 
as compared with those bordering on the Wye and Here- 
fordshire, seems to indicate a higher antiquity for the former, 
as being nearer to water communication, and more convenient 
of access. For, as to the excavations themselves, owing to 

2 A curious ladder formed of a single Roman) workings^ and the modem, were 
slab of oak or chesnut, with six square exhibited by Mr. John Irving, in the 
holes to serve as steps, was found lately Temporary Museum formed during the 
in the Westbury Brook mine, tho pro- Meeting of the Institute in Gloucester, 
perty of the Dowlais Company, and also and they are described in the Catalogue 
'a wooden shovel. These objects, cle- of that collection published by Mr. Lea, 
scribed as found at a depth of about 100 Gloucester. The remote antiquity of 
yards at th e j unction of ancient (supposed these relics may appear questionable. 
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the total absence of relics, coins, &c., none of Avhich have, I 
believe, ever been found in them, we are only able to infer 
their date from their dimensions or character, or from the 
nature of the remains of iron works which derived supplies 
of ore from them. The astonishing extent of these mine- 
holes, certainly supports Mr. Vyrralfs remark, that “ they 
were the toil of many centuries.” For, although they were 
extensively excavated during the Middle Ageg, some of 
them, at least, may have existed, as popular tradition 
suggests, at a much earlier period. An ancient mine-hole on 
the Great Doward, north of the Forest district, is nien^ 
tioned by Camden as the spot where a gigantic skeleton 
was found, the name given to the cave being “King Arthur’s 
Hall.” It may also be observed that, in the time of the 
Eebellion, the terrified inhabitants of the neighbourhood are 
said to have fled to these subterranean passages for safety, 
when pursued by the hostile soldiery of either party who 
frequented these parts. 

The fact that these underground workings present no 
trace of the use of any machinery, either for raising the ore or 
water, or for their artificial ventilation, or of the employment 
of gunpowder, or, in short, the evidence of any mechanical 
skill, atfords a further confirmation of their remote origin. 
But I am enabled to state that the age of the iron mines of 
the Forest of Dean need not be left altogether to inference. 
Although their date is not to be found inscribed on their 
walls, it has been approximately discovered in their debris, 
for Mr. Wyrrall states, in the MS. descriptive account of his 
investigations into the subject, that — “coins, fibulse, and 
other things known to be in use with that people {i. e., the 
Komans) have been frequently found in the beds of cinders 
at certain places. This has occurred particularly at the 
village of Whitchurch, between Ross and Monmouth, where 
large stacks of cinders have been found, and some of them 
so deep in the earth, eight or ten. feet under the surface, as 
to demonstrate without other proof that they must have lain 
there for a great number of ages. This writer had oppor- 
tunities of seeing many of these coins and fibulrn, &c., which 
have been picked up by the workmen in getting the cinders 
at this place in his time ; but especially one coin of Trajan, 
which he remembers was surprisingly perfect, considering 
the length of time it must have been in the ground. Another 
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instance occurs to Ms recollection of a little image of brass, 
about four inches long, which was then found in the cinders 
at the same place, being a very elegant female figure 
in a dancing attitude, and evidently an antique by the 
drapery.” ® 

In addition to the above, I may advert to the numerous 
Roman vestiges on every side of the Forest. At no great 
distance from Whitchurch we have the site of Ariconium. 
At Lydney and at Alvington, discoveries of Roman relics 
have been made. At Lydbrook, on the Coppet Wood Hill, 
at Perry Grove, and Crabtree Hill, numerous coins of Philip, 
Galhenus, Victorinus, and of Claudius Gothicus have been 
brought to light. We possess indisputable testimony from 
Mr. Lower’s researches in the old iron-making parts of 
Sussex, that the Romans there carried on metallurgical 
operations at an eai’ly period, and we may claim a like 
antiquity for om' Dean Forest workings.^ 

An examination of the cinder heaps that still occur, 
especially in the precincts of the Forest mines, reveals , 
beyond doubt the antecedents of the mineral operations of 
the neighbourhood. In accordance with the extent of the 
caverns from whence the metallic relics were procured, they 
are remarkably abundant. At one time (about 200 years ago) 
they must have been so to a great amount, for although for 
•most of that period they formed nearly the chief supply of the 
iron furnaces in this district, yet even now they occur almost 
everywhere. We meet with them in elevated situations, 
deep in the valleys, in fields, orchards, and gardens, and 
about the adjoining villages. Their character is peculiar, 
exhibiting by no means complete fusion, but rather semi- 
vitrifaction by roasting, the ore retaining not unfrequeutly 
a large measure of its metallic weight and original form. 
They cannot be mistaken for common cinders, nor do they 
resemble the slag of. the smelting furnace ; and I am not 
aware that anything like them is found elsewhere. Charcoal 
was the fuel invariably employed, and the large per-centage 
of metal left in them shows that the process then in use of 
extracting the iron was very imperfect. What that method 


3 See also the interesting essay by Mr. 
Wright, in the Wanderings of an Anti- 
quary/' relating to tho Roman Iron Dis- 
trict of the Forest of Dean. 


^ The History of the Ancient Iron 
Works of Sussex has been given by Mr. 
M. A. Lower, in the Sussex Archaeolo- 
gical Collections, vol. ii. p. 169, 
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was it is now difficult to determine. Some kind of blast 
must have been created by means of the hand or feet, or 
the fireplace must have been constructed on the plan of our 
modern wind-furnace. Water power could not have been 
employed, since in many instances no streams occur near the 
works. 

Such, then, is all that was certainly known, down to the 
date of the earliest historical circumstance connected with 
the Dean Forest Iron Works, or the first specific notice of 
them to be found in existing records. — To this interesting 
feature of the subject I have now to call attention. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, as we learn from 
the Domesday Survey, the king was accustomed to demand of 
the citizens of Gloucester thirty-six dicres of iron yearly 
(each of which comprised ten bars), and a hundred iron rods 
(virgas ferreas ductiles) for nails for the king’s ships, where- 
with to furnish his fleet with nails. Now, I would ask, from 
what place did the Gloucester forgemen obtain their iron ? 
— It must have been from the works in the Forest, since 
there was no other place of supply in the neighbourhood. 
Indeed, we know that this was so, since Giraldus, in his 
Itinerary through Wales, in 1188, speaks of the noble 
forest of Dean, which amply supplied Gloucester with iron 
and venison.® We cannot now particularise what ironworks 
in the Forest furnished Gloucester ; but, in the reign of 
Henry II., the recently founded Abbey at Flaxley was 
endowed by that king with a grant of two oaks out of the 
forest every seven days, for supplying their iron forges 
with fuel, a fact which gives some notion of the extent of 
the works. 

Upon the Patent Dolls of Henry III. an entry occurs in 
the year 1237 — “Deforgiis levandis in Foresta de Deane,” 
and, according to the record of a judicial inquiry held in 
Gloucester Castle, a.d. 1282, we find that upwai’ds of 
“ 72 forgem errantes ” were at work in the Forest ; that 
the sum which the Crown charged for licensing them was 
at the rate of '7s. a year, viz. 35. 6d. for six months, or l5. 9d. 
a quarter; that a miner received one penny, or the worth of 
it in ore for each load of mine brought to any of the king’s 
iron-works but, if conveyed out of the forest, the penny 
was paid to ' the Crown ; and that, in those cases where a 

* Itinerai'y of Archbishop Baldwin; translated by Sir R. Colt Hoare, vol.i.jp. 102. 
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forge -was farmed, forty-sis sliillings -were charged. I Avish 
that I Avere able to offer any suggestions as to the con- 
struction, form, or capacity of these forges, but as this is 
beyond my power, I must content myself with inquiring if from 
the terms — levandis and errantes — applied to these forges, we 
are to conclude that they were limited in size, and portable 1 
The question also suggests itself, of what material were 
they made 1 It could hardly have been of stone, nor yet of 
brick, neither wholly at least of iron. These iron furnaces 
or forges were not confined to the Forest or its precincts. 
The ancient Book of the Miners of the Forest of Dean 
informs us, that at Caerleon, Newport, Berkeley, Monmouth, 
and Trelleck, the manufacture of iron Avas carried on by 
smithsmen, Avho were connected with smith-holders living in 
the Forest, and supplying the ore j it is remarkable that at 
each of those places iron cinders have been found. But 
whatever may have been the apparatus used, it is obvious 
from the character of the cinders remaining, that the pro- 
cess of smelting Avas very imperfectly accomplished, that the 
fuel was never sufficiently heated to liquify the ore or the 
rock, and that the measure of success attained depended 
more upon the great richness of the ore — upwards of 80 or 
90 per cent. — than on the skill brought to bear on its 
reduction into metal. 

And here, ha\ung brought my subject to the point where 
an interval occurs between the old method of operating on the 
Forest iron and the present mode, it may not be out of 
place to introduce some account of the operatives themselves, 
the ancestoi's of the present “ Free Miners of the Forest of 
Dean,” who continue in the possession of many of their 
privileges and customs, and must long have been, as they 
still are, a A’^ery peculiar people. The origin of their liberties 
has not been clearly ascertained, but they appear to have 
been granted as a reward for their services at some period 
in the reigns of the first three EdAvards. The worthy 
poetess of the Forest, Kitty Drew, has expressed the tradi- 
tion thus — 

“ I am told that many ages hack 
A foreign army did our land invade, 

And blood and carnage tlicn was all the trade ; 

They ])itched their tents, and then, without delay, 

They waited anxious for tlie coming fray. 

But our hold niiuer.s underneath did get, 

And uiuny tons of powder there did set ; 
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So up they blew the unsuspecting foe, 

Their shattered limhs came rattling down below. 

Our land thus cleared, our liberty thus saved, 

Our noble miners dug the caitiffs' grave. 

The King with honour did them so regard, 

Made them Free Miners as a just reward, 

The Forest Charter to them granted was, 

And firm and sure were made the Forest laws." 

The hook of the miners^ laws and privileges, 'whiicli they call 
“Dennis,” and consider as their Magna Charta, seems to 
belong to the beginning of the fourteenth century, and it is 
indeed a cuiioiis composition. It specifies, first of all, the 
franchises of the mine, meaning its liberties or privileges, as 
not to be trespassed against, and consisting apparently in 
this, that every man -who possessed it might, with the approval 
of the King’s Gaveller, dig for iron ore or coal where he 
pleased, and have right of way for the carrying of it, although, 
in certain cases, “ forbids” to sell might be declared. A third 
part of the profits of the undertaking belonged to the King, 
whose gaveller called at the works every Tuesday, “ between 
matins and masse,” and received one penny from each'miner, 
the fellowship supplying the Crown forges with twelve charges 
of ore per week at 12d., or three charges of coal at Id. 
Timber was allowed for the use of the woiks above and 
below ground. Only such persons as had been born and were 
abiding in the Forest were to “visit” the mines, in working 
which the distance of a stone’s throw was always to be 
observed, and property in them might he bequeathed. The 
miners’ clothes and light are mentioned, and the standard 
measure, called “ bellis,” to the exclusion of carts and waynes. 
Allusion is made to “the Court of the Wood,” at the speech, 
before the Verderers, and to the mine- court, as regulated by 
the constable, clerk, and gaveller, and the miners’ jury of 12, 
24, or 48, where all causes relating to the miners were 
heard. “ Three hands,” or three witnesses, were required in 
evidence ; the oath was taken with a stick of holly held 
in the hand, and touching a copy of the Holy Gospels, the 
witness wearing his miner’s cap. 

Although, with the change of circumstances, the free miner’s 
exclusive position is qualified, yet CAmn now all the workings 
are commenced under his auspices, and he continues to receive 
preliminary possession as follows : — The gaveller goes to the 
spot selected for the new undertaking with the free miner who 
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makes tke application, and gives Mm possession witli tlie 
following ceremonies : the gaveller cuts a stick, and asking 
the party Low many “verns" or partners he has, cuts a notch 
for every partner and one for the King. ■ A turf is then cut, 
and the stick forked down by two other sticks, the turf put 
over it, and the party “galing” the work is then considei’ed to 
be put in full possession. An heraldic crest upon a helm 
with lambrequins, &c., part of the accessories of a sepulchral 
brass, still to be found in the Clearwell chapel at Kewland 
church, Gloucestershire, gives a curious representation of the 
iron miner equipped for his work.® It represents him as 
wearing a cap, holding a candle-5^?c/c between his teeth,'^ 
handling a small pick or mattock with which to loosen, as 
occasion required, the fine mineral lodged in the cavity within 
which he worked, or to detach the metallic incrustations 
lining its sides, bearing a light wooden mine-hod on his back, 
suspended by a shoulder-strap, and clothed in a jacket, and 
short breeches tied with thongs below the knee. In this 
representation the lower extremities below the knees are 
concealed : numerous marks, however, still visible on the 
moist beds of some of the old excavations prove that the feet 
were well protected from being injured by the rough rocks 
in the workings. Several heads of mattocks, resembling 
that which the miner is here represented as holding, have 
also been discovered ; and to enable us, as it were, to supply 
every particular, small oak shovels for collecting the ore and 
putting it into the hod, have also been found. 

But we may now turn to the comparatively modern and 
most important change introduced into the mode of reducing 
the metal from the ore, by using larger fire-places, ui'ging 
the fuel with a strong and continuous blast, and so melting 
down the whole of the unvolatile contents of the furnace, or 
making, in short, cast-iron. I believe the inquiry still remains 
open as to the where and by whom this improvement was 
brought about. It seems, I think, that no pieces of casting 


^ A representation of this curious 
plate is given in the Account of the 
Forest of Dean, by the Author of this 
Memoir, London, 1858, p. 217. The 
date of the Memorial, according to the 
information of the Rev. H. Haines, is 
1450-60. A mutilated ligure in armour 
still exists, apparently of that period. 

' This appears to be a stick, to one ex- 


tremity of which, either perforated or 
provided with some other contrivance for 
the purpose, the candle is fixed. A simi- 
lar mode of carrying their candles between 
their teeth is still in use among the 
miners of the district, as shown from the 
life, in the frontispiece to the Account 
of the Forest of Dean (before cited) by 
the Author of this Memoir. 
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have been found of an earlier date than Queen Mary I., and 
of course some years elapsed ere such improvement would be 
generally introduced. The eaidiest intimation of any such 
change in the mode of manufacturing the Forest iron, occurs 
in the terms of a “ bargayne,” made by the crown on the 
14 th of June, 1611, demising “ liber tye to erect all manner 
of workes, iron or other, by lande or water, excepting wyer 
workcs, and the same to pull down, remove, and alter att 
pleasure, with libertye to take myne oare and senders, either 
to be used att the workcs or otherwise,” &c. By “synders” 
is meant the refuse of the old forges, but which by the new 
process could be made to yield a profitable per oentage of 
metal, which the former method had failed to extract. In the 
year following a similar “ bargayne ” was made with William, 
Earl of Pembroke, at the enormous rental of 2433/. A third 
and corresponding “ bargayne ” was agreed to on the 3rd of 
May, 1615, with Sir Basil Brook, there being reserved in 
rent forty tons of iron per month, or a total by. the year 
of 4000/. In 1621 Messrs. Chaloner and Harris appear to 
have succeeded to the works under a rent of 2000/. ; and 
we may presume that they cast the 610 guns ordered by the 
crown on behalf of the States General of Holland, in i629. 
The spot where they were made was subsequently called 
Guns Mills. 

A curious inventory, dated 1635, of the buildings and 
machinery referred to in the forenamed “ bargaynes ” has 
been preserved, from which it appears that the stone body of 
the furnace adopted at that period was usually about 22 feet 
square, the blast being kept up by a water-wheel not less 
than 22 feet in diameter, acting upon two pairs of bellows 
measuring 18 feet by 4, and kept in blast for several months 
together. Such structures existed at Cannope, Park End, 
Sowdley, and Lydbrook. Besides these there were forges, 
comprising chafferies and fineries, at Park End, Whitecroft, 
Bradley, Sowdley, and Lydbrook. Messrs. Harris and Cha* 
loner, &c., as farmers to the crown, held all of them on lease, 
and made the cannon and shot for the sieges of Bristol, 
Gloucester, Goodrich, &c. Hence, no doubt, when quietness 
was at last restored, it was found expedient to demolish these 
means of warfare. How far the parliamentary mandate of 
1650 to that effect was cai’ried out does not appear, but ere 
the year 1674 a general decay seems to have fallen on the 
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Forest -works ; yet iron-mine continued to be delivered at 
St. Vonnartli’s furnace, Whitcburch, Linton, Bishop's Wood, 
Longhope, Flaxley, Guns Mills, Blakeney, Lydney, Bedbrook, 
Tintern, Brockweare, Eedbrook Passage, Gunpill, and was 
shipped for Ireland on the Severn. Most of these localities 
exhibit traces of iron manufacture having been carried on 
up to the commencement of the last century ; but, at the 
time here meant, the -works on the west and south-west 
sides of the Forest, as at Ne-wland and Noxon Park, were 
the principal sources of supply. That the manufactures 
of this district were then appreciated, the following novel 
suggestions of Andrew Yarranton, printed in 1677, clearly 
show. “ And first,” he says, “ I will begin in Mon- 
mouthshire, and go through the Forest of Dean, and there 
take notice what infinite quantities of raw iron is there 
made, with bar-iron and wire, and consider the infinite 
number of men, horses, and carriages which are to supply 
these works, and also digging of iron-stone, providing of 
cinders, carrying to the works, making it into sows and b^ars, 
cutting of wood and converting it into charcoal. If these 
advantages were not there, it would be little less than a 
howling wilderness. Moreover, there is yet a most great 
benefit to the kingdom in general by the sow-iron made of 
the iron-stone and Roman cinders in the Forest of Dean, for 
that metal is of a most gentle, pliahle, soft nature, easily and 
quickly to be wrought into manufacture, over what any other 
iron is, and it is the best in the known world ; and the 
greatest part of this sow-iron is sent up Severne to the 
forges into Worcester, Shropshire, Staffordsliire, Warwick- 
shire, and Cheshire, and there it’s made into bar-iron ; and 
because of its kind and gentle nature to work, it is now at 
Sturbridge, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Sedgley, Wasall, and 
Burmingham, and there bent, wrought, and manufactured 
into all small commodities, and diffused all England over, 
and thereby a great trade made of it ; and when manufac- 
tured, into most parts of the world. And I can very easily 
make it appear that in the Forest of Dean and thereabouts, 
and about the material that comes from thence, there are 
employed, and have their subsistence therefrom no less than 
60,000 persons.” This author further writes : “In the Forest 
of Dean and thereabouts the iron is made at this day of 
cinders, being the rough and offal thrown by in the Romans’ 
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time ; they then having only foot blasts to melt the iron 
stone ; but now, by the force of a great wheel that drives a 
pair of bellows twenty fee? long, all that iron is extracted out 
of the cinders, which could not be forced from it by the 
Roman foot blast. And in the Forest of Dean and there- 
abouts, and as high as Worcester, there are great and infinite 
quantities of these cinders, some in vast mounts above ground, 
some under ground, which will supply the iron works some 
hundreds of years ; and these cindei’S are they which make 
the prime and best iron, and with much less charcoal than 
doth the iron-stone. Let there be one ton of this bar-iron 
made of Forest iron-stone, and 20/. will be given for it." 

As to the length of time the works above-named continued 
in operation, we have no data now to determine. The expe- 
rienced llr. Mushet considered that one hundred years was 
their duration, judging from the quantity of slag found near 
the site of one of them. 

According to a paper examined by Mr. Mushet, and referT 
ring to tlie year 1720 or 1730, the iron-making district of 
the Forest of Dean then contained 10 blast furnaces, viz. 6 
in Gloucestershire, 3 in Herefordshire, and 1 at Tintern, 
maldng their total number just equal to that of the then 
iron-making district of Sussex. In Taylor’s Map of Glouces- 
tershire, published in 1777, iron furnaces, forges, or engines 
are indicated at Bishopswood, Lydbrook, the New Wear, 
Upper Redbrook, Park End, Bradley, and Flaxley. Yet only 
a small portion of the mineral was obtained from the Dean 
Forest mines, if we may judge from the statement made by 
Mr. Hopkinson, in 1788, before the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, to the effect that “ there is no regular iron miue-work 
now carried on in the said forest, but there are about twenty- 
two poor men, who at times when they had no other work- 
tools, employed themselves in searching for and getting iron 
mine or ore in the old holes and pits in the said forest, which 
have been worked out many years.” Such a practice is still 
remembered by some of the aged miners. The chief part of 
the ore then used came by sea from Whitehaven. This was 
particularly the case at the Flaxley furnaces, whither also, in 
the remembrance of persons yet living, the ancient cinders 
and pickings of the old mine-holes were taken. Mr. Mushet 
states, that at Tintern the furnace charge for forge pig-iron 
was generally composed of a mixture of {■ of Lancashire iron 
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ore, and part of a lean calcareous sparry iron ore from the 
Forest of Dean, called flax ; the average yield of this mixture 
was 50 per cent, of iron. 

The year 1795 marks the important era of the resumption 
of iron-making in the Forest, with this essential difference 
as compared with previous modes of operation — namely, that 
coke obtained from pit-coal was used instead of charcoal. 
Cinderford was selected as the best site for the fuimaces, and 
it succeeded as to fact, pig-iron of good quality being pro- 
duced there. As a speculation the effort failed, since twenty 
tons was the limit of the weekly make. The cokes were 
brought from Broadmoor in boats by a small canal, the em- 
bankment of which may be seen at the present day. The 
ore was carried down to the furnaces at Cinderford on mules’ 
backs from Edge Hill and other mines. Renewed efforts to 
realise profits by smelting pig-iron were made by Mr. 
Mushet in 1820, and again in 1825, but not until 1835 with 
success ; since that date, under Mr. Teague’s and Mr, Broad’s 
able supervision, iron has been made at Cinderford of quality 
and in quantity such as had never been anticipated. At 
this place there are now four blast furnaces, fed with hot 
and cold air. At Park End also, in spite of similar early 
disappointments, results hardly less satisfactory have been 
secured, and two blast furnaces are constantly at work. At 
Sowdley, likewise, iron-making is advantageously prosecuted 
by Messrs. Gibbon, who have two furnaces in blast. So that 
eight blast furnaces are now at work in the Forest, and are 
making upwards of 25,000 tons of the best iron annually, 
much of which is sent to various parts of the kingdom to be 
mixed with iron produced in other -localities, most iron- 
founders keeping a stock of pig-iron from the Forest for such 
purpose. Much, too, is. used in the neighbourhood itself for 
the manufacture of wire and tin-plate. 

The iron mines of the district exceed fifty in number, and 
yield every year no less than 100,000 tons of the richest 
hcematite ore. 

I have thus brought my narrative of these operations down 
to the present day, from their beginnings in remote antiquity, 
commencing with very imperfect results (as the state of the 
old cinders shows), but, nevertheless, carried on perseveringly 
until better modes were invented by the use of the blast 
furnace, at one time fed entirely with charcoal, but for the 
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last sixty years with coke, which has resulted in the growing 
development of the Dean Forest Iron Works, and the increas- 
ing demand for coal, the use of which has tended proportion- 
ably to the preservation of the timber. I need hardly add 
that the good people of this Forest are at this time doing 
well. They are steadily progressing and becoming more 
and more acquainted with the appliances, conveniences, and 
civilisation of life. Let us hope that their progress in moral 
and religious improvement may be alike conspicuous, and 
thus further their present and future happiness. 
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REPOET ON THE PROGRESS OF THF FX(3AVATI6NS AT 
WROXETER, THE ROMAN TJEIOCONIXJM.i 

By THE BEV. HABBY M, SCABTH, M.A. 

Since I had the pleasure last year of bringing before the 
members of the Institute, at the meeting at Carlisle, a state- 
ment of the interesting discoveries which had been recently 
made at Wroxeter, the researches have been continued with 
much zeal and ability. The difficulties by which the under- 
taking then appeared to be impeded have, through the 
liberality of the noble owner of the property, the Duke of 
Cleveland, been removed, and it now remains that I should 
detail what has been effected during the past year. I will 
not enter, on the present occasion, into any lengthened recapitu- 
lation ; the paper read at Carlisle appeared in this Journal, 
with an accurate map from the survey by Mr. Hillary Davies, 
shewing the vestiges laid open, to September of last year.^ 

It seems now agreed by all who have paid attention to the 
portions hitherto exposed to view, that the idea which I 
ventured to put forth at Carlisle last year, that the eastern 
side of the Forum was then under excavation, is correct, and 
also that the large rectangular building, of which the Old Wall 
forms a portion, was a Basilica, the front of which looked 
into the Forum. Unfortunately the portions of this exten- 
sive structure which had been exposed to view, are now, 
covered up, so that the plan is lost when we examine the 
ground, and can only be supplied in idea. This, however, 
will not in future be the case with the remains excavated, 
which are henceforth to remain open to inspection. 

The conjecture hazarded in regard to the contiguous build- 
ings, a very small portion of which had then been laid open, 
has been shown by further excavation not to be so correct. 

^ Communicated to the Section of Institute at Gloucester, July, 1860 . 
AntKjuifcies at the Annual Meeting of the 2 Arch. Journal, vol. xvi. p. 264 . 
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What then appeared to have heen a large mansion proves, 
to all present appearances, to be an extensive establishment 
of Baths. The northern side of this "was formed by the 
soutli "wall of the Basilica, the west, south, and east, sides 
being occupied by an ambulatory or cloister’, which extended 
eastward beyond the space at present under excavation.® . 

‘ Within the area of this square, the side of which measures 
180 feet (taking the outer wall of the ambulatory) are two 
courts, having tanks, paved with flat tiles, and five hypocausts 
with some chambers contiguous ; the easternmost of them 
preserves upon the surface of the wall traces of the fl.ue tiles, 
which were so closely arranged as to have brought it to a 
very high temperature. This, therefore, appears to have been 
the oaldaria, sudatorium, or vapour bath, while the other 
hypocausts served for chambers heated at different degrees 
of temperature. On the western side of the first hypocaust 
there has been laid open a system of flues for heating. These 
chambers were probably kept at different degrees of heat, and 
served to prepare the bather for the sudatorium. Contigu- 
ous to this is a room, the floor of which is covered wdth 
small white tessellse, and it appears to have been a bath.* 
The chambers between this bath-room and the Old Wall 
have not heen excavated for fear of endangering the stability 
of the wall. This may be done, however, with care at a 
future time, and the examination may perhaps bring to light 
the fact that these chambers, which from the appearances 
on the face of the Old Wall were certainly vaulted, were not 
stores, but were rooms connected with the baths, and in this 
part of the establishment may have been a sweating room, 
for the proportions and the vaulting correspond to the direc- 
tions of Vitruvius. 


3 It will be remembered that tbe batbs 
at Pompeii had a portico or amhulao'um 
running round three sides, and that seats 
were attached to the walls for the slaves 
who attended their masters. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that these ambula- 
cra are the oiigin of the cloisters of our 
cathedrals. In the baths of Caracalla at 
Eome there is also an amhulacrum run- 
ning round three sides, in the centre of 
which is the piscina for bathing as at 
Urioconium. I think it may not be a 
rash conjecture to place the date of the 
baths at Urioconium at about the same 
period as those of Caracalla at Eome. 


Caracalla was much in Britain, and he 
may have even dmected the work at 
Urioconium. 

At Pompeii the hot bath occupied 
the end of the room next to the furnace. 
It was 4 ft. 4 in. wide, 12 ft. long, and 
1 ft. 8 in. deep, and constructed of 
marble, with only one pipe to introduce 
water, and was elevated two steps above 
tbe floor, while a single step led down 
into the bath itself, forming a continuous 
bench round it, for the convenience of 
the bathers. See Baths of Pompeii, 
Yol. i. p. 167. 
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No buildings have been traced to the eastward of these 
hypocausts, and it has, therefore, been conjectured that the 
further space was occupied by gardens contiguous to the 
baths. The ambulatory, however, appears to have enclosed 
this space as well as the baths : its course may be traced in 
the adjoining field, and is very distinct while the crop of grain 
is ripening. It is interesting to know that in two other 
instances in this island the Baths and Basilica seem to have 
been placed contiguous to each other. There are inscriptions 
preserved, the one found at Lanchester {Epiacum) the other 
at Eibchester [Coccium), which commemorate — balneum: cum 
BASILICA — and — balneum et basilicam. “ Both buildings,” 
as Mr. Wright observes, “seem to have participated in the same 
accidents and to have undergone decay together. We are, 
therefore, justified in concluding that the two great public 
buildings, the Baths and Basilica, usually joined each other.” 
Some question may, however, exist, whether we may consider 
the uses of these buildings at Urioconium as definitively 
ascertained. 

Some uncertainty still hangs over the use of the building 
which faces into the Forum, and is situated to the south-west, 
between the ambulatory of the Baths and the Forum, and is 
marked I. in the plan given in this Journal.® This consists 
of a square court, with two entries from the west, the one 
for carriages and the other for foot passengers, and it is sur- 
rounded by small chambers. This has been supposed to have 
been a market, in consequence of the remains found in the 
chambers,® but I am rather inclined to think it may have 
been a place where stores were kept for the supply of the 
baths, such as fuel and other necessai'ies ; it may have served 
also as lodgings for the persons attending on the baths. 

A building, situated between this last and the Basilica, is 
now under excavation, and consists of a room about 30 feet 
square. Two openings from the Forum lead into it, which, 
according to Mr. Wright, appear to have had wide folding- 
doors, or a framework of wood in two compartments. In 
the centre of this is a piece of masonry. Towards the north 
and south corners, two small furnaces have lately been found, 
constructed of clay, with a cavity at the top. The surface 
of one of these was completely vitrified, and much charcoal 
strewed around ; a low wall has been traced running across 

• Arch. Journal, vol. svi. p. 266. 


Ibid., p. 267. 
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the room east and west in. a line with the furnaces, and also 
a transverse low wall ; upon this was found what Mr. Wright 
considers a “ stone table ” for the use of the workmen. A 
portion of the shaft of a column wfis found in the middle of 
this room. Specimens of glass, of good quality, and many 
fragments of metal, were scattered about the floor j also nearly 
a dozen hair-pins, two of them much ornamented, and a 
quantity of Samian ware, of better workmanship than had 
previously been met with, a portion of a large bronze fibula, 
also a number of coins and other objects.’' One of the 
vessels of Samian ware was a fine bowl, with figures in high 
relief representing a stag hunt. 

About sixty copper coins, which seemed to have been 
deposited in an earthen urn, the fragments of which lay near 
them, were found here. 

• By reference to the plan it will be seen that the block of 
buildings here described, including the Basilica, is situated 
between two streets running parallel, each conducting into 
the space which is considered to be the Forum, These 
streets have been examined in several places, and the road- 
way is found to be composed of small stones from the bed of 
the river Severn, as described in my former memoir,® and to 
have a causeway on either side for foot passengers, termi- 
nated by a kerb-stone ; the width of the road, including the 
footways, being 18 feet. On crossing the street, which is 
the southern boundary of this block of buildings now under 
excavation, other constructions of smaller character have 
been laid bare. These project further westward, and seem to 
point out the southern limit of the Forum. A water-course 
of wrought stone, very well made, little more than a foot 
deep and a foot wide, has been opened, which runs in front 
of these houses, and probably followed the line where the 
Watling Street points towards the Severn and passes out of 
the Forum. The stones found in this water-course, and 
which in places block it up, have been supposed to be step- 
ping-stones ; they have, however, doubtless fallen in during 
the demolition of the adjoining buildings, or before the city 
was wholly deserted. 

This is the extent of the excavations up to the present time 
(July 24), and a more promising field for investigation has 

^ Journal of Arch. Assoc,_, June, 1860, p. 162. 

® Arch. Journal, yol. xvi. p. 274. 
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rarely been presented in this island, or one more fraught 
■with interest to every student of the ancient history of his 
country. 

"We trust, no'sv that every facility is given for the exami- 
nation of these remains, that the work may not be impeded 
through want of funds, and that the zealous antiquaries who 
have been so indefatigable in prosecuting the researches may 
be supplied with ample means to carry out the investigation. 

This notice of the progress of the excavations would not 
be complete without an enumeration of ceiitain relics of the 
ancient occupants brought to light on the. site of TJrioconium 
during the past year. Among these may be noticed a 
cinerary urn, figured in Mr. Wright's Guide to TJriconium 
(second edition, plate 13, fig. 2 ) ; a large spear-head, with a 
hooked projection attached to the back, like that of a board- 
ing pike (Md., fig. 1) ; also the head of a pick or adze, with 
two prongs (fig. 4).^ A portion of a stone column, 1 foot 
10 inches in diameter, has been found in the line of the 
south wall of the ambulatory at the Baths. 

The discovery of the remains of a wheel, possibly of a 
chariot, has been regarded with considerable interest. It has 
been thus described by Dr. Henry Johnson ; — “ In the centre 
of the hoop, as it lay in the ground, we found two smaller 
rings, one 7 inches and the other 5 inches in diameter. I 
have no doubt that they formed the nave of the wheel ; the 
outer ring was to give strength, the inner one lined it with 
iron ; traces of wood were found between the two ; the axle- 
tree had been 5 inches in diameter,” and worked within the 
inner ring. The outer iron hoop, or tire, is 3 feet 4 inches 
in diameter, l-J inch wide, and it is still so sound that it 
rings when struck. There are traces of wood inside it, but it 
cannot be ascertained whether the wheel had fellies and spokes, 
or merely a piece of board to fill up the circle. It might 
serve for a light cart- or chariot, but it is less, substantial 
than any of our cart-wheels.” Similar hoops of iron have 
been found, which had probably likewise belonged to wheels. 

A small metal box has also been discovered, containing 
some object which could not be extracted without destroying 
the box itself Dr. Henry Johnson, whose exertions in 
.directing the excavations, and also in arranging objects dis- 

® See also the plate of Eoman imple- logia CamTbrensis, ' third series, vol, vi. 
ments of iron found at Wroxeter. Archa30- p. 312. 
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covered and now preserved in tire Museum at Shrewsbury 
have been indefatigable, has succeeded in reuniting the frag- 
ments of two fictile vessels which, were much broken. One 
of them is of coarse red earthenware, bearing some resem- 
blance to the ordinary garden-pot, but formed with one 
small ear or handle ; height, 3-| inches ; width, at top, 4'5- 
inches, at the bottom 21- inches. The other is a vessel of 
very peculiar construction. Some fidilia of like form, though 
not precisely similar, occurred, as I have been informed, at 
Pompeii. There is no example of any vessel of this type in 
the British Museum, and I have sought in vain for informa-j 
tion on the subject from antiquaries most conversant with 
ancient Jictilia. 

The height is 8 inches, the width aboilt 4 inches : it is 
closed at the top. The only aperture is a hole about 2 
inches from the bottom, and it has had two ears or handles,, 
only one of which remains ; when filled with water the ' 
hquid would escape very slowly, as in the vessels of bee- 
hive shape used at the present time for giving water to, 
poultry, and to which this curious Roman relic bears 
considerable resemblance. It has been conjectured that it 
may have been a filtering vessel, or possibly some kind of 
clepsydra. 

The fragments of a fine Samian bowl, 10 inches wide by 
6 inches deep, have also been reunited ; tliis vessel had 
apparently been broken and repaired in many places, in 
Roman times, and it had suffered much from long use, the 
inner surface being rubbed and injured. 

• Two painters’ palettes (as they are supposed to be) are 
among the most curious relics hitherto discovered.^ These 
are in the Museum at Shrewsbury, and they have been 
figured in Mr. Wright’s second memoir on the discoveries at 
Wroxeter, in the Journal of the Archaeological Association, 
accompanied by the following, description. They are rec- 
tangular tablets of Avhitish stone, apparently steatite or soap- 
stone, carefully smoothed, one side being perfectly even, the 
other beveled off at the edges. One tablet is 2-^ inches long 
by 2^ inches broad, and inch thick. The other has been 
broken, and only a part is preserved. The upper surface of 
the broken one is much rubbed in the middle, so as to have 

^ Mr. Roach Smith haa given some preserved in the Museum at Boulogne, 
examples of objects of similar character, Collect. Ant.-, vol. i. p. 173. 
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Ijecome concave, and tlie remains of colour rubbed upon it 
may be traced^ At the back of the perfect specimen is an 
inscription -within a label, minutely written, which has been 
read thus — biciniv MA--supposed to signify Dicinivi manu, 
which may be the name of the maker, as on pottery, or the 
name of the artist to whom the palette belonged. I may 
here also mention that a stilyard in good preservation was 
lately dug up, and a finger-ring, set with an intaglio of a 
goal issuing from a nautilus shell. 

Having now given an account of recent investigations on 
the site of the ancient Urioconium, I may not improperly 
here place on record a discovery made Feb. 8, 1 798, but which 
I believe has never been stated in any published account of 
Wroxeter. The following notice of the particulars has been 
preserved in Mr. Parkes’ MSS. in the British Museum, which 
contain drawings of the churches and monasteries of Shrop- 
shire : — ^ 

“Between Tern Bridge and the Severn, at Attingham, in 
a ploughed field, at a little more than plough depth, an 
enclosure of large stones was come upon, within which were 
ranged three large glass urns of very elegant workmanship, 
one large earthen Urn, and two small ones of fine red earth. 
Each of the urns had one handle, and the handles of the 
glass urns were elegantly ribbed. The glass urns were 12 
inches high, by 10 inches in diameter. The large earthen 
urn was so much broken that its size could not be ascer- 
tained. On the handle were the letters — spah. The small 
urns were about 9 inches higln Within the glass urns were 
burnt bones and fine mould, and in each a fine glass lachry- 
matory ; these had a most beautiful light green tint. Near 
one of them was part of a jaw-bone, an earthen lamp, and a 
few Roman coins of the lower empire, of little value. The 
whole was covered with large flat stones, covered with a 
quantity of coarse rock-stone.” This, as noticed in the MS., 
was probably the burial-place of some family of Urioconium, 
or the remains of a villa might possibly be found in the vici- 
nity. The rehcs are stated to have been preserved at 
Attingham Hall. The writer, unfortunately, does not state 
on which side of the River Tern these remains lay, whether 
on the east or Wroxeter side, or on the west towards Shrews- 

2 Add. MS., No. 2’, on, p. 37. 
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bury. But they ■would probably be by the side of the Eoman 
road which led to Dem (Chester), and near the point where 
it crossed the Tern. This is the direction in which the road 
has been traced, as laid down in maps of Komau Britain ; 
and as we have sepulchral remains marking the line of the 
other two well-ascertained roads which led through Urioco- 
nium, so have we here sepulchral remains marking a line of 
road, the course of which has hitherto been doubtful, and it 
is interesting to have found a record of interments along its 
supposed line. If indeed the spot was on the side towards 
Shrewsbury, the same side on which Attingham Hall stands, 
it is not improbable that a villa may have existed near the 
site of that house ; and we may remark how constantly we 
find the sites of Roman villas represented by modern man- 
sions erected not far distant ; Roman bridges also, as well as 
Roman roads, preceded and determined the position of those 
now existing. The present bridge over the Tern probably 
occupies the site of the old Roman bridge. 

The remains of the Roman bridge at IJrioconium are said 
to be discernible in the bed of the Severn, when it is low, below 
the ford a short distance down the stream, and connected 
with the city wall by a road, which is often come upon in 
ploughing. This road seems to have passed out of the city 
on the east, above the spot where a castle was built in medi- 
aeval times to protect the ford. By a little excavation the 
abutments of the bridge might still be traced, and the 
remains exposed to view, as has recently been done so suc- 
cessfully near Chesters {Cilurnum), on the line of the Roman 
Wall in Northumberland, by the owner of that station, John 
Clayton, Esq., to whose intelligent and indefatigable re- 
searches per lineam valli the antiquary has been so largely 
indebted. 

Here we may draw to a conclusion the account of the 
last year’s excavations at Urioconium, a city which probably 
owed its foundation to the campaigns of Ostorius, about the 
year a.d. 50, and the overthrow of which may be assigned, 
according to the opinion of a learned member of the Insti- 
tute lately expressed at the Gloucester meeting, to a.d. 584. 
The result of the excavations has not, I think, as far as they 
have been carried, disappointed expectation, but the portions 
hitherto brought to light should only be regarded as an 
earnest of what remains to be disinterred. 
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A very interesting group of Roman buildings has, during 
the last year, been uncovered at North Wraxhall, Wilts, 
about a mile from the Fosse Way, the Roman road between 
Bath and Cirencester. It is a mile distant from Castle 
Combe, near which Roman vestiges, consisting of part of a 
sepulchral monument, and some coins, had been found. The 
owner of Castle Combe, G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P., has 
taken much interest in the examination of the remains re- 
cently brought to light at North Wraxhall, through the per- 
mission of Lord Methuen, on whose property they are situated. 
An account of them has been given by Mr. Poulett Scrope 
in the Journal of the Wiltshire Archteological Society,^ and 
I would only allude to this discovery in reference to the 
remains of Urioconium now xmder consideration, my object 
in noticing them being to point out the similaiity in the 
arrangement of the hypocaust in respect to the bath, in both 
cases. At North Wraxhall the bath remains in its original 
position and is quite perfect, except that a piece is broken 
on one of the sides. It seems, as at Wroxeter, to be placed 
contiguous to the vapour-bath chamber or laconicim. I 
will, however, briefly describe the disposition of the chambers 
which have been laid bare. They consist of the furnace, 
with a room adjoining it ; a heated apartment opening by a 
door into that last named ; the bath-room, with a stone 
bath at one extremity; the tepidarium, constructed like 
the rest over an hypocaust, but more remote from the fur- 
nace; the frigidarium, only one quarter of the area of 
which was warmed by means of flues ; and the ewedra, or 
long corridor leading from it. 

It will be seen that this arrangement is similar to that at 
Wroxeter, but the building is on a smaller scale. The num- 
ber of chambers is the same. A kiln or furnace has been 
Imd open by Mr. Scrope at North Wraxhall, with the founda- 
tions of a range of buildings adjoining. The Roman well is 
perfect, the stone-work being as good masonry as any at the 
present day. The area, enclosed by a boundary wall, is between 
two and three acres, and within this boundary have been 
found a well-wrought stone sarcophagus, with a lid or cover, 
and also some other sepulchral remains. No pavement has 
been uncovered, but many small tesserje have been turned 


Wiltshii-e Aroliajological Magazine, vo], vii, p. 59. 
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Up in the progress of the ■work. Four of the rooms have 
circular apses, and in one of these the hath is placed. 

In reviewing the results of the spirited undertaking, origi- 
nated by Mr. Botfield, for the investigation of the most 
extensive settlement in Roman times on the borders of 
Wales, the chief city probably of the Cornavii, in whose 
country, as we learn from Ptolemy, Urioconium — OiipoKovtov 
— was situated, it may be remarked that the amount of 
civilisation in this distant province of the Roman empire 
appears by no means to have been over-rated. We seem 
hardly to have formed a fitting estimate of the advance 
made at an early period. The evidence of the progress of 
art and civilisation in so remote a part of Roman Britain, 
at the end of the sixth century, may still remain to be 
developed under the ruins of Urioconium. 


NOTE. 

Mr. Thomas Wright has announced for pnblication. an illustrated volume, 
in which a History of the Roman Occupation of the part of Britain in which 
Wroxeter is situated will be given, with a complete account of the dis- 
coveries which may have been made on the site of Urioconium, and an 
endeavour to illustrate, by means of these, the condition, life, and manners, 
of the Roman inhabitants of this island. This work will he published (by 
subscription) by Mr. Sandford, Shrewsbury, as soon as tbe area allotted by 
the Duke of Cleveland to the Excavation Committee has been sufficiently 
explored. 



C^rfgfnal 30 ocumtttts. 

KOTICE OE A EOEMULA OF A PAPAL INDULGEHTGE, PRINTED 
BY PYNSON, AND OE SOME OTHER DOCUMENTS OE LIRE 
CHARACTER. 

In tlie course of researches preparatory to the publication of the portion of 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, edited for the Camden Society, my attention 
was attracted to a fly-leaf, bound up in a copy of the edition of that Engl ish- 
Latin Dictionary printed by Richard Pynson in 1499, and preserved in the 
King's Library at the British Museum. The leaf proYed to be the formula 
of an Indulgence granted by Pope Julius 11 . ; and there can be little doubt, 
on careful comparison of the type, that it is a production of the same press 
as the rare volume with which it is found. The binding is not original, 
but there seems no reason to suppose that the leaf may not have been in 
the book in its earlier state. What may have been the object of printing 
the Indulgence, and of binding it up with the Dictionary, it may now be 
difficult to determine.^ 

The formula seems sufficiently curious to entitle it to a place in this 
Journal, more especially as a production of Pynson 's press which appears 
to have escaped the notice of bibliographers ; Ames does not refer to it, 
nor does Herbert or Dibdin ; the Indulgence consequently finds no place 
among the results of Pynson’s industiy in the year 1508 in the Typo- 
graphical Antiquities. The document is remarkable also as containing a, 
reference to the manufacture of alum in Italy, of which little seems to be 
known. Some of our readers may be aware that, in the middle ages, alum, 
which was extensively used in dyeing and in the preparation of skins, was 
produced at Rocbba, the Turkish name of the government which compre- 
hended Edessa, in Syria ; hence the name Roch alum still in use. It 
was also made near Smyrna ; and, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the manufacture of alum having been established at Tolfa in the 
Papal States, and also in other parts of Italy, Pope Pius II. prohibited 
the use of oriental alum. 

The formula above mentioned is as follows, the contracted words being ^ 

here printed m extenso : — 

Willelmiis, permissione divina Oantuariensis Archiepiscopus, tocius Anglie 
primas, et apostolice sedis legatus, et Robertns, permissione diviua 
Menevensis Episcopus, in regno et dominiis Anglie sanctissimi domini 
nostri Julii ejusdem nominis Pape seenndi ad hec commissarh gene- 
rales, tibi [blank for the name of the person to whom the Indulgence 
might be granted] auetoritate apostolica nobis in bac parte concessa, ut 
coiifessorem idoneura secularem vel cujusvis ordinis regularem eligere I 

possis, qui, confessione tua diligenter audita, ab omnibus et singulis tuis I 

^ I have much pleasure in acknow- I think there can be no doubt that the 

ledging the kindness of Mr. B, W. Rye, of Indulgence was in the book at the time, 

the Bi'itish Museum, to whom I am although it seems to have escaped obser- 

indebted for the following observations. vation. Neither in West’s Sale Catalogue, 

— “"Tbis copy of the Promptorium nor in the printed Catalogue of the 

belonged to James West, President of King’s Library about fifty years later, is 

the Royal Society, at whose sale in 1773 there any allusion to it. I believe I was i 

it was bought for George III. for 21. 6s. the first to catalogue it some years ago.” i 
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peccatis, cnminibus^ excessibus, et delictis, etiam si talia forent propter 
que sedes apostoliea esset quovis mode merito consulenda (tnacliinationis in 
personam summi pontificis, occisionis Episcoporum et aliorum prelatorum 
superiorum, falsificationis litterarum Apostolicarum et bullarum, delationis 
armorutn et aliorum probib itorum ad infideles, sentenciarum incursarum 
occasione aluminum de partibus infidelium ad fideles delator am, quo ad 
ilios dumtaxat qui alumina infidelium emerunt et ad regnum Anglie aliaque 
Cristi fidelium Joca devehy [^/c] curaverunt, C£^sibua dumtaxat exceptis) 
semel in vita et in mortis articulb, in casibus vero non reservatis tociens 
quotiens id petleria, plenarie absolvere possit et valeat, neon on vota quecumque 
(ultramarino voto, et ingressus religionis et castitatis votis 'dumtaxat 
exceptis) in alia pietatis opera eommutare possit, dummodo secundum 
taxam nostram in capsa ad hoc deputata pro fabrica basilice Sancti Petri 
elemosinam imposueris, de apostolice potestatis uberiore gratia, auctorifcate 
pvefata, tenore presentium plenam et liberam facultatem damns et elq,r- 
gimur. Dispensandi autem et componendi facultatem in omnibus casibus et 
articulis qui in litteris Apostoiicis super indulgentia presenti confectis pleniua 
continentur, et dispensationem sen compositionem requirunt, nobis ipsis aut 
a nobis ad hoc specialiter deputatis seu snbdelegatis reservamus. In enjus 
rei fidem et testiruonium presentes litteras fieri fecimus* Datum apud 
LameMth anno a nativitate domini mlilesimo quingentesimo octavo, tercio 
die Maii, pontificatus prefati sanctissimi domini nostri Pape anno quinto. 

At the foot of this formula is a woodcut of the arms of Pope Julius IL, 
wlio was of the De liovere family, the charge being an oak tree ; and the 
escutcheon has the usual accompaniments of the cross-keys and the tiara. It 
will be observed that it is dated in 1 508, in the :fifth year of bis pontificate, 
being nine years later than the date of the edition of the Dictionary in 
which it is found. The work had in all probability remained in quires in 
Pynson’s warehouse, and this copy had not been bound until after that date. 

The Indulgence appears to he a form, with a blank for the name of the 
person to whom it might be granted. It purports to be issued by the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Warham, and the Bishop of St. David’s, 
Eohert Sherborn, as the Pope’s Commissaries General ad Jicec, or for that 
purpose, and to authorise the appointment, by the person for whose benefit 
it was intended, of a confessor who might hear his confession, and grant 
him absolution of all sins, with the exception of some which are 
especially mentioned, including the exportation of arms and other pro- 
hibited things to the infidels, and the importation of alum from them. 
There is also a remarkable clause auxiliary to the works then in progress 
at St, Peter’s in Rome, to which the energy of Julius 11. had given a more 
systematic impulse. The first stone of Bramante’s structure was laid bj 
that Pontiff in April, 1506. In the Indulgence, dated Jan 11, 1510, in 
furtherance of that purpose, and which a few years later excited the 
memorable controversy between Luther and Tetzel, Julius II. authorised, 
in almost the same terms as those used in the formula above given, the 
appointment of private confessoi’s ; absolution of certain sins being excepted, 
with special mention — “ censurarum occasione aluminum Tiilphie nostrae 
ac de partibus infidelium ad fideles contra probibitionem nostram delato- 
rum,” Amort de orig, Indulgentiarum, p. 206 ; comp, also p. 210. 

■ We avail ourselves of this opportunity to call attention to some other 
instances of Indulgences authorising the appointment of private Con- 
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fessors. We have found the following among some miscellaneous docu- 
ments relating to the manor of Kettlethorpe, Lincolnshire, which had 
been kindly sent for our inspection by the Rev. Edwin Jarvis, Rector 
of Hackthorn in that county. It purports to be granted by the Cham- 
berlains, Warden, and Procurator of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity 
of St Thomas the Martyr in Rome, and is dated at London, Aug. 1st, 
1461. It is here printed in extenso : — 

XJniversis et singulis Christi fidelibus ad quos presentes litere pervene- 
riiit, Hos, Camerarii, Gustos, et Procurator Hospitalis Saucte Trinitatis et 
Sancti Thome Martyris Cantuariensis in XJrbe Romana fundati, salutem ac 
utriusque hominis ^ continuum incremenfum, Cum sanctissimus in Christo 
pater et dominus, dominus Pius Papa secundus, septimo Idus Januarii, 
anno Incarnacionis dominice millesimo cccc. quinquagesimp octavo, sui que 
pontificatus anno primo, miiversis et singulis fratribus et sororibus hospi- 
talis predicti ubilibet constitutis, ac infra triennium computandum a dato 
concessionis sui hujusmodi de [sm] recipiendis concesserunt [sic] ut sibi 
quociens tociens opus fuerit eligere valeant confessores ydoneos et dis- 
cretes, seculares vel regulares, qui, eorum confessionibus diligenter auditis, 
et injuncta penitentia salutare, ipsos ab omnibus criminibus, nisi super 
quibus sedes Apostolica merito consulenda, absolvere semel, ac in articulo 
mortis plenam remissionem omnium peccatorum suorum concedere valeant ; 
sic tamen quod ijdem [^ic] confessor de hiis, et de quibus fuerit altri [^ic] satis- 
faccio inpendenda, earn eis per ipsos vel heredes sues faciendum injungat, 
quam ipsi vel eorum heredes facere teneantur, prout ut ipsius sanctissimus 
[sic] in Christo patris litteris plenius continetur. Hos igitur Camerarii, 
Gustos, et Procurator Hospitalis supradicti, auctoritate apostolica, ac vigore 
officiorum nostrorum quibus preesse dinoscimur, dilectos nobis in Christo 
Willelmum Kyrmond et Elizabeth uxorem ejus, in nostrum confraternitatem 
special! ter recipientes, nostrorum privilegiorum ac hujusmodi dulgentiarum 
[sic] oracionum, suffragiorum, aliorum que operum pietatis, nobiscum nunc 
pro semper participes in omnibus facimus per presentes. In quorum fidem 
(et) testimonium sigillum confraternitatis Hospitalis predict! est appensum. 
Latum London* primo die mensis August! anno Domini millesimo cccc®^® 
sexagesimo primo. 

Indorsed at one corner — Per annum j. d. 

To the foregoing document was appended by a parchment label a seal 
in red wax of the Hospital above mentioned ; a small fragment only 
remains.® We are not aware of any other impression. Several brass 
matrices, however, of seals of this Hospital exist in this country, and a 
description of them may here be admissible. 

The seal of which the earliest notice is known to me is a matrix 
formerly in possession of Mr. Maton of Salisbury, stated to have been found 
there during alterations in the cathedral about the year 1791. The Rev. 

3 This word is written homiSf with a described, although probably from a 
line over it. The reading in extenso different matrix; alittle mitred figure may 

appears to be as above given. Compare he discerned in a pointed-arched niche 

Madox, Form. Ang. No. Dxciv. p. 336, or panel under the feet of the Supreme 

where the phrase Salute in utroque being ; the base of the tabernacle work 

liomiue occurs. ^ ^ ^ forming the iDrincipal design is corbeled 

3 On close examination it appears that out, and courses of masonry are distinctly 
this impression was from a seal resembling marked thereon, 

n type the first or second of those above 
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Dr. Milner, tbe historian of Winchester, communicated to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine an impression and notice of this seal ; it is figured vol. Ixi. part ii. 
p. 1177. The device, as also that of all the other matrices of seals of the 
Hospital hereafter to he described, is the customary representation of the 
Holy Trinity under a canopy of tabernacle work ; in a niche beneath is a 
demi-figure, doubtless of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in an attitude of 
supplication ; the legend is as follows : — . 

* m vontct . Date, fifteenth century. The form is pointed 
oval, the seal measures about 2^ by 1| inches. It may be observed that 
the form and dimensions are the same, or nearly so> in all the seals of 
the Hospital here noticed. 

In the British Museum a matrix exists similar to that above described $ 
hut, if any reliance may he 2 )laced on the engraving given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the two seals are not identical. The general details of 
the design are the same. The legend, which is almost literally the same, 
is differently divided, the figure of St. Thomas occurring in the latter 
between ^*ti. and ; whereas in that preserved in the National 

Collection the break is after the contracted word — — of which the 
last syllable thus terminates ; some other variations are also to be 
observed. 

Another matrix is in the British Museum^ superior in design and 
preservation to the last, to which it bears a general resemblance^ The 
canopy is more elaborate ; the background behind the Trinity is filled with 
tracery ; beneath is an escutcheon, France and England quarterly ; the 
legend, not interrupted at the lower part of the seal as in the two already 
described, is as follows — ^ : fraUmitatt^ m^pitali^ mart' m 

voma* This matrix, as I am informed by Mr. Franks, was formerly in 
the Sloane collection. 

A fourth matrix of the seal of this Fraternity was exhibited by the 
Kev. S. Blois Turner in the museum at the meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute in Lincoln, in 1848. See Museum Catalogue, Lincoln volume, 
p. xlyii. It was discovered at Botesdale, Suffolk, and was in the possession 
of Mr. Pallant, by whose executors it was presented to Mr. Blois Turner. 
The device resembles that of the seal first described, and has a small suppliant 
demi figure of St. Thomas in a niche under the Trinity. The legend is as 
follows — . frat^mtat' fio-gpitalff; ^ marth'iS V tama. 

Two other seals have been preserved, differing in some particulars from 
those already noticed. These were, as I believe, formerly in Gale’s posses- 
sion. One, of good workmanship, lias for its device the usual representa- 
tion of the Holy Trinity ; beneath which is a figure of the archbishop, not 
suppliant, but holding the cross-staff in one hand, the other being raised in 
benediction. On the dexter side of this lower division of the seal is an 
escutcheon, France and England quarterly. The coat of France appears 
in both quarterings to be semy. The legend, in bold Lombardic capitals, 
is as follows — s. ad causas hospitalis s. thome mart, in roma. 
This matrix, which may have been executed on the continent, is now 
preserved in the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge. 

I have an impression of a matrix, possibly the other already noticed as 
having been in the possession of Gale. The general design is the same as 
that of the seal last described. The workmanship is rather rough, resembling 
the effect of a casting rather than of an original matrix* The figure of St. 
Thomas and the escutcheon occur upon this seal below the representation 
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of the Trinity, as on the last, hut the coat of Fi’ance is charged with thi^ee 
fleurs de lys only. St. Thomas holds the cross-staff in his left hand ; in 
the seal previously described it is in his right. An annulet is introduced 
in the held, at the right side of the head of the saint. The legend, identi- 
cal with that given as on one of the seals which belonged to Gale, is as fol- 
lows : p’ciirator^ tl)mnc^ mattivt£5 in pma. I have not 

succeeded in ascertaining where this matrix was procured. 

Little appears to be known of tlie history of the institution at Eome to 
which these seals appertained. Dr. Milner states that it was a hospital for 
the reception of English pilgrims, the origin of which he traces to the 
Schola Anghrum founded at Rome in 727 by Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, with consent of Pope Gregory II., and adjoining which the Saxon 
monarch built a church in honour of the Virgin Mary, for the benefit of the 
English visiting Rome, with a place for the burial of those dying there. 
(See Matthew Westminster, p. 137.) Among persons of note who resided 
there was the exiled Burthred, king of the Mercians. Matthew Paris 
records that the school was augmented by Offa in 794, and converted into 
a hospital, called the Hospital of the Holy Spirit. After various casual- 
ties and fresh endowments it subsisted as a Hospital for Pilgrims, as Dr. 
Milner states, until the reign of Henry lY., when it was repaired by Sir 
Robert Knowles. Dr. Milner supposed that the hospital may have been 
dedicated anew at this period, under the title of the Blessed Trinity and 
St. Thomas the Martyr, by which it was still known when he wrote, having 
been brought back in 1578 to its original intention as a place of study for 
English youth.'^ No evidence, however, appears to have been adduced in 
proof of the supposed identity of the institution thus designated with the 
ancient Saxon foundation in Rome, described as Hospitale apud ecclesiam 
S. Marise in Saxia in urhe Romana — quod Hospitale S. Spiritus communi- 
ter nuncupatur, et quod quidem Hospitale Anglorum dicitur, et Anglorum 
fuit hospicio deputatiim.'^ ^ The indulgence granted in 1477 by Sixtus IV. 
confirming numerous indulgences conceded to this hospital by previous 
pontiffs, designates it “Hospitale S. Spiritus in Saxia alme urbis and 
we may hence conclude that the learned historian of Winchester Was in 
error in the conjecture that its name had been changed early in the fif- 
teenth century. It may be observed that the greater number of hospitals 
were dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr ; and it is remarkable that so 
little should he known of a fraternity which appears, by the occurrence of so 
many matrices found in this country, to have had considerable relations 
with England during the fifteenth century. 

Another document of the same description as those already noticed is in 
the possession of Mr. Maskell. It is in a few parts illegible, but from the 
general purport it appears to he a grant of the privilege of confraternity by 
William Lyale, priest and chaplain, acting on the behalf of the wardens 
and brethren of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, who had the privilege of 
choosing their own confessors. This document, which is dated 1461, the 
same year as that last described, is as follows ; — 

Universis Chrlsti fidelibus ad quorum noticias presentes litere pervenerint. 
Nos, Wiilelmus Lyale, preshiter et capellanus honeris [stc] Sepulcri domini 

^ Gent. Mag. Ixi. p. 1177. edit. ; from Escheat Roll 20 Edw. Ill, 

« Mon. Ang. vol. vi. p. 1116. Caley's . « Amort, de Orig. Indulg. p. 169. 
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nostri Jliesu Christi in Jerusalem, procurator eceleslavum in q 

..... perperit alvus {?)^ virginalis. Noverit universitas vestra quod, cum 
in priyelegiis apostolicis per sacrosanctam sedem apostolicam dicti Sepulcri 
custodibus et ejusdem loci confratribus ab antiquis temporibus indultis, et 
per eandem sedem de novo confirmatis, quamplures indulgencie continean- 
tur, quarura, licet non onnies, quedam sequuntur, videlicet, quod omnes con- 
fratres et consorores dicti sepulcri possint eligere sibi, toeiens qiiociens volii- 
erint, ydoneos confessores seculares vel regulares, qui eis valeant concedere 
plenum remissionem omnium peccatorum suorura de quibus sunt vere contriti 
et confess!, casibus sedi apostolice duntaxat exceptis, presbiteris, clericis, ac 
viris religiosis, cujuscunque ordinis aut habitus fuerint, necnon [omnibus 
ad] banc fratoriiitatem admissis, qui de bonis suis dicto Sepulcro aliquid 
donaverint, quicquid per inpotenciam, negligeneiam, oblivionem, aut 
corporis debilitatem in divinis vel horis canonicis omiserint, per ydoneos 
confessores gracia collacionis predicte penitus eis remittetur. Nos igitur, 
ex auctoritate nobis in liac parte commissa, Ricardum Erie in confratrem 
nostrum generosum ® recepimus ad privelegia omnium indiilgenciarum con- 
cessarum, quarum summa ad octo millia annorum et totidem quadragena- 
rum, ac triginta millia missarum, necnon et totidem spalteriorum,^ ex 
primitiva largicione apostolorum Petri et Pauli, cum multiplici graciarum 
augmento eorum omnium successorum usque in presens, indulgenciarumque 
incrementis a singulis Romanis pontificibus in futiirum perpetue conceden- 
dariim missarum, oracionum, ac omnium aliorum terre sancte suffragiorum, 
et Sepulcri domini Jhesu Christi in Jerusalem, ipsum volumus esse partici- 
pem. In cujus rei testimonium sigilli nostri presentes facimus appensione 
communiri, anno domini millesimo ccce. sexagesimo primo. 

A fragment only of a seal of dark coloured wax remains appended hj a 
parchment label. The form was oval or circular, not pointed oval ; the 
device appears to have been a cross, with the crown of thorns suspended 
over the transverse limbs ; the scourge and a branch, probably the hyssop, 
are introduced in the field. On the sinister side there appears to be a 
second cross ; the design may have consisted of the three crosses upon 
Calvary. A few small traces only of the legend may be seen. 

In vol. xii. of this Journal, p. 292, we gave another document from 
Mr. Maslcell’s Collection, being a certificate, dated in 1478, by a knight, 
Humfi’ey Nanfaunt, captive among the Turks, that monies had been paid 
for his redemption, and for the purchase of the benefit of a Papal Indulgence 
which also authorised the choice of a private confessor. In Sir Peter 
Leycester’s Cheshire, p. 376, mention is found of a document of still earlier 
date, granting the like privilege, as follows ; — 

Sir John Seyville, Knt., brother of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and Procurer of the Pardon or Indulgence of the Castle of 
St. Peter, (by virtue of this Indulgence of Pope Alexander V. gi-anted to 
all those who have put their helping hand to the fortification of the said 
Castle, that they shall chuse themselves a confessor) now granteth to Hugh 
de Toft and Alice his wife, because of their charity and aid towards the 


7 The documentis here much damaged. 
This passage may perhaps have had 
reference to those churches in the Holy 
Land mentioned by Amort, Be Origine 
Indulgentiarum, pp. 317, 219, and of 
which Bethlehem was one. 


3 A word seems to have been erased 
here, and ffeuerosum written over the 
erasure in different ink. 

® Sic. The word occurs elsewhere thus 
written, and also Spalmm for Psolmus, 
Sjpalmodia, &c. See Bucange. 
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said Castle, full liberty by the Pope’s authority to chuse themselves a con- 
fessor ; whereunto the seal of the Indulgence for the said Castle is affixed. 
Dated ‘ apud Templum Bruer,’ a.d, 1412.” ^ 

I am not aware that any impression of a seal of the Indulgence of the 
Castle of St. Peter has been noticed. It appears, however, that the 
Indulgences in question were in considerable request, since not less than 
five matrices have been found in this country, each of them with the 
legend,— ^fgtUuin Ifnhiilgnwte Ca^tri ^ancti 35etvi. — The 

device is, in each instance, a castellated building within an embattled wall, 
in which is a gateway with the portcullis half raised. Within, over a 
similar gateway with a portcullis, stands the Holy Lamb ; over this are 
embattled turrets, with a central tower above all, in which a bell is suspended. 
One of these matrices, in possession of Mr. T. Sharp of Coventry in 1806, is 
figured Grent. Mag., vol. Ixvii. part ii. pp. 1021, 1029, and described vol. 
Ixxvi. part ii, p. 893 ; another is figured ibid., p. 1105 ; and a third, of much 
more elaborate design, in the same volume, p. 793, where it is stated to 
have been lately found in an orchard at the Marquis Townshend’s farm 
called Oaldands in Walton-on~Trent, Derbyshire.^ The brass face had 
s been gilt but was much worn. This matrix is now in the British Museum. 
I have recently received from Matthew Dawes, Esq., F.S. A., an impression 
of a fourth matrix, now belonging to him, and found some years since in a 
field at Borough Hill near Walton-on- Trent. It resembles that described, 
and appears to he in very perfect preservation. A fifth, inferior in execu- 
tion, was in the Tyssen Collection, and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Hankinson. I am indebted to the Rev. S. Blois Turner for an impression. 
In closing these notices of a subject which, so far as I recollect, does 
not appear to have been hitherto examined with the attention which it may 
well claim, in connection with the social and religious conditions of our 
country in the century immediately preceding the Reformation, it were 
scarcely necessary to advert to Chaucer’s graphic description of the 
Pardoner, or to the keen satire of Piers Ploughman, They are familiar 
to all who are conversant with the literature of our country. The docu- 
ments now placed before our readers, and the frequent occurrence of seals 
such as have been described,— the medals, as seals have sometimes been 
termed, of Mediaeval History, — present to us evidence of the extensive 
distribution of Indulgences in the fifteenth century. The increasing 
eagerness for their acquisition must necessarily have opened the door to 
various abuses, to which it were needless here to advert. As early as the 
year 1300 the Council of Cologne had deemed it advisable to check the 
intmsion of the Qiicsstiooiarii goliardi,'' who carried about Indulgences 
from door to door ; and, in like manner the Council of Mayence, in the 
Allowing century, peremptorily again animadverted upon the abusum 
QumstionarioTum, qui quotidie exorescit” At a later period, it will be 
remembered, the evils consequent upon such practices in our own country 
were met with summary severity : by the stat. 22 Hen. VlII., 1530, all 
pioctors and pardoners going about in any county without sufficient 
authority were to be treated as vagabonds. 

ALBERT WAT. 


^ Reprinted in Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
vol. i. p. 395. On the back of the deed 
k written an absolution in Latin. 

® A communication on the subject by 


Mr. Hamper will also be found Gent. 
Mag. vol. i. p. 391. Among seals in 
Horace Walpole’s possession was one for 
Indulgences by Pope Eugenins 17, 


ProceeWngs at tje ifWettfags of tfie Archaeological Insiftute. 

June 1, 1860. 

The Lord Talbot be Malahide, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The subject of Mediseral Plate and Goldsmiths’ Work having been 
announced for special illustration at this meeting, an extensive and valuable 
collection of specimens, including many beautiful in their design, highly 
interesting as exemplifications of mediaeval taste, and also as illustrative of 
manners and customs, was displayed through the liberality of numerous 
members of the Institute and their friends on this occasion. Mr. Digby 
Wyatt and Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., pointed out the remarkable 
features of the principal objects brought for examination, of which a general 
enumeration will be found subjoined. (See p. 262.) 

Mr. Franks read the following communication which he had received 
from Mr. Albert Way, addressed from Turin, and relating to certain objects 
of interest which had lately come under his observation in the south of 
France. 

“ The courteous and learned Conserx^atcur of the Museum and Library 
at Avignon, M. Augustin Leloye, to whom I presented a copy of the collec- 
tion of inscriptions upon the Roman pigs or ingots of lead found in England, 
published in our Journal (vol. xvi, p. 22), informed me that a similar 
object was preserved in the Museum under his charge, and he requested 
me to communicate to the Institute a short note of the discovery, and of 
the inscription which it bears. I am at this moment' unable to ascertain 
whether the existence of such a saumon de plomb in the south of France is 
known to our friend Mr. James Yates, or has been mentioned in his memoir 
in the Transactions of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society (vol viii. 
p. 17), but I think it probable that it had not escaped his indefatigable 
research. I was pi-eviously aware only of the discovery of three Roman 
pigs of lead in France, namely, one at Ohalons-sur-Saone, and two in 
Kormandy, described by the Abbe Cochet. The saumon at Avignon, as 
M. Reloye stated, was found in 1850 at Barri, in the district known as 
Le Forez, near the Lyonnais. The spot where the discovery occurred is 
at no great distance from the Via Domitiana, and the heavy mass of lead 
may have been deposited whilst in course of conveyance by that line of 
ancient communication : no mines of lead are known to exist in the 
neighbourhood. The form of the pig is precisely similar to that of the 
examples in the British Museum, but it is rather smaller, the dimensions 
of the largest face being about 19 inches by 4J, the thickness 4J. The 
inscription is very distinct, and in letters in relief — seovsia'VIC — ^which, as 
M. Reloye observed, do not appear to have been satisfactorily explained. 
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There was an ancient tribe, as he stated, called Segusiavi, and it had 
been conjectured that the last letter — c— -might signify cuderunt, but this, 
as he remarked, is a word scarcely suitable to the operations of casting 
metaL According to another interpretation, the legend was supposed to 
signify Segusia VicuSj and it was conceived that some connection might be 
traced with the village of Suze la Eousse, which is in the vicinity. It may 
be remembered that an inscription on the side of the pig in the British 
Museum, bearing the name of Eritannicus, ends with the letter o, but I 
liave had no means of searching for some word more appropriate than 
cudei'uni. Besides the inscription the pig beftrs a symbol in form of an 
arrow or an anchor, cut upon the surface, probably a mark of manufacture. 
The saumon was presented to the Avignon Museum in 1850 by MM. 
Breton. It is remarkable that so few relics of this description should have 
been noticed in France. M. Beloye also called my attention to the 
sculpture of the triumphal car, found at Yaisons near Avignon and now 
in the Museum at the latter place, which supplies undeniable proof in 
regard to the disputed question concerning the use of horse-shoes by tlie 
Homans, attached by nails as in modern times. In this curious sculpture 
the hoof of one of the horses drawing a higa shows the extremities of four 
of the nails, passing through the hoof, and the shoe is distinctly seen, 
precisely resembling that of modern times. He pointed out also another 
very curious sculpture, namely, the figure of a Gaulish warrior of life size, 
leaning upon a large oblong buckler, having a central umdo attached hy 
a transverse plate and four rivets : the fashion and form of this shield 
strikingly recalled that of the curious oblong shields from the Thames 
and elsewhere, to which you have recently called the attention of antiquaries 
as relics of a late Celtic population in England, Similar shields occur 
likewise on the triumphal arches in the south of France, at Orange, and 
Carpentras, and they are in those instances ornamented with figures of 
storks, pen annular armlets, crescents possibly representing torques, and 
other ornaments arranged upon the flat surface of the buckler, witb little 
tablets at intervals, inscribed with Gaulish names. These military deco- 
rations displayed upon the shield, and directly associated, as I apprehend, 
with the individual warrior to whom it had belonged, struck me as very 
remarkable. The storks, which arc introduced in the intervals of a cruciform 
ornament, the limbs of which issue from the central uonbOf appeared 
specially interesting, as recalling tlie occurrence of some animal form 
which was, I remember, discovered by yourself on one of the oblong oval 
shields in our own country. 

noticed among the paintings in the Avignon Gallery a small portrait 
on panel of Henry VII., possibly contemporary, of a typo well known, 
and of which I think an example exists in the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; its existence at Avignon may be worth stating, and 
it will no longer do duty as a Louis XIL, the name heretofore given to 
it. I may add that the portrait noticed in the Guide Books as resembling 
Knox, is not of the reformer ; it actually bears an inscription showing that 
it was intended for Nostradamus. 

“ I have only to add, in case any of our members should visit Lyojis, 
that the extensive museum bequeathed to the city in 1850 by M. Lambert, 
has at length been arranged for inspection ; it contains numerous relics 
of great interest, not only of the Koman period, but also examples of 
mediaeval art, enamels, ivories, glass, fictile productions, matrices of 
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seals, The museum lias, moreover, lately acquired several very remark- 
able relics from tlie silt of the Hhone and that of the Saone, and from 
other places. I was particularly struck with a head of Juno, having a 
votive inscription in silver letters on the diadem. It is of bronze and of 
great beauty. Also a bronze statue of Jupiter, nearly of life size. I noticed 
an interesting pair of dies for coining denarii of Faustina Junior ; antique 
dies are objects, I believe, of uncommon occurrence.*^ 

Mr, James Yates observed, that he had become acquainted with the 
existence of the pig of Boman lead preserved at Avignon, as stated by 
Mr. Albert Way, through an interesting notice which he liad received from 
a distinguished French archaeologist, M. Auguste Bernard. This saumon 
de plomh has been described by that writer in a work recently honoured 
with a medal by the Institute of France, and thus entitled, — ^‘Description 
du pays des Sdgusiaves, pour servir d ’introduction k I’histoire du Lyonnais ; 
8vo, Paris, 1858. Mr, Yates remarked that M. Bernard considers this 
relic of ancient metallurgy in France to have been obtained from lead 
mines in the department of the Loire, thp district occupied by the Segusianu 
M. Bernard was disposed to interpret the inscription upon the pig as 
signifying — Segusiavi cuderunt. It may possibly signify curaverunt It 
must be observed that some diversity of opinion appears to exist among 
those who have devoted attention to the ancient geography of Gaul, not 
only as regards the limits of territory occupied by the Gallic people in 
question, hut also as to their name, which, according to some authorities, 
should be written Segudani* See the references to Caesar, Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, and other writers, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Geography. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., offered some observations upon the Col- 
lection of Plate formed on this occasion ; he remarked that it was one of 
great beauty and interest, and exhibited among other articles a very good 
illustrative series of drinking cups, from the early bowl to tlie tall, covered 
hanaps, beakers, and tankards of a late period. The earliest drinking cups 
appear to have been cither horns, or flat and shallow howls, which were 
probably of wood, as exemplified in the Mazer howl. The bowl seems after 
a time to have been set on a foot, which by degrees was elongated into a 
stem, as we see in tlie very early chalice, till it grew into the proportions 
of the tall hanap of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The 
cups seem originally to have been without covers, hut, when the practice of 
poisoning became prevalent, the cover ajipears to have been added as a 
security, and the person who brought the cup tasted, or assayed, the drink 
first. To this day the Germans continue to have small lids or covers on 
their tall beer-glasses or beakers. The cover also served to keep fresh what 
was in the cup or pot. The great proportion of early drinking cups must 
have been of wood or horn, for but few persons could have afforded cups of 
silver or other metal, and earthenware was not then in use. Some may 
have been of leather, those cups of that material that remain are mounted 
with silver, and are of a late date. The Mazer bowl is a good type of this 
shallow cup : the name Mazer means speckled, from being made of speckled 
wood, and is supposed to he derived from the old German word maser. 
Maser MOI 0 signifies speckled wood, and is applied to the knotty ex- 
crescences of the maple, which were probably selected for bowls as well 
from their shape as the ornamental appearance of the wood, and possibly 
from some quality of the wood as not being liable to crack after being wet. 
Turned cups and bowls are in use at the present day, and when the 
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Skinners’ Company used to make excursions on tlie Thames in their barge, 
a small turned wooden cup of sherry (sack) was given to each of the livery, 
and wine used to be served in wooden cups to the poor persons at the 
Maunday Charity at Whitehall, Many of the old mounted Mazer bowls 
which have come down to us, are made of half of the shell of a calabash 
or gourd, and the centre where the fibres are collected is covered by a boss, 
which was often enameled with a coat of arms, whilst the edge is pro- 
tected and the cup deepened by the silver mounting, and though not of 
wood, the original term Mazer seems to have been applied to these and all 
wooden cups. 

The display of spoons of various forms, submitted to the meeting, was 
very good — from the Apostle spoons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to those of a late period. The earliest spoon known, except the 
coronation spoon preserved with the Regalia and figured hy Mr. Shaw in his 
Dresses and Decorations, is the spoon of Henry YL, left hy him at Bolton 
Hall, Yorkshire, after the battle of Hexham. It has been figured in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iii. p. 297. This form of spoon (see woodcut. 



Tig, 1 . 

Sixteenth century. 



Date, about 1607 



Fig. 3. 

Date, t. George I. 


^ )> with some change in the ornament, continued till the restoration of 
Charles IL, when an oval bowl and flat handle trifid at the end were 
introduced (woodcut, fig. 2). In the reign of George 1. a new fashion was 
introduced (fig, 3), and continued as late as 1767. Spoons with figures 
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of Apostles at the top were made early in the sixteenth century ; none 
exist earlier ; and Stow states in liis Annals that the fashion succeeded 
that of presenting christening shirts about the reign of Elizabeth. They 
were not always in sets, and seem frequently to have been presents. Pew 
persons had many spoons, every one, even the King Henry YI. carrying 
his own, and cases of knife, fork, and spoon were very common in the 
sixteenth century. Most of the real Apostle spoons seem to be English ; 
hut the spoons with oval bowls and twisted handles with figures at the top 
are Dutch, and were made and given as presents at marriages and 
christenings in Holland as late as the present century. Many Apostle 
spoons are, however, now made by casting fresh figures and affixing them 
to old spoons.^ The Apostle spoons given by Matthew Parker to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, about 1550, are very good examples ; they 
are figured in the Publications Camb. Ant, Soc. voL i. Much plate having 
the appearance of antique manufacture is now brought into England, and 
there is good reason to believe that a large manufactory of such fictitious 
ancient plate exists in the neighbourhood of Prankfort and at Vienna ; 
this plate is variously marked, hut many pieces are stamped with a small 
Italic 13 in a circle. This is believed to he a modern German stamp, 
and simply indicates a very low standard of silver. The electrotypic and 
other processes arc also used for fabrication of such deceptive articles. 

The Peruvian plate exhibited on this occasion by Mr. Holls was pointed 
out by Mr. Morgan as well deserving of attention, being beautifully rich 
and elaborate in design and execution ; its date may be about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and it is probably unique, 

^uttquttte^ anbr MTurltj^ nf ^rt 

By the Rev. Greville J. Chester. — A leaf-shaped arrow-head of yellow 
coloured flint, found in the pit at Hoxne, Suffolk, in which flint weapons of 
peculiar fashion have been discovered, with remains of 
the Eleplias primigeniuSy at a considerable depth in 
clay dug for making bricks. These remarkable deposits 
have been already noticed (see p. 169 in this volume). 

The arrow-head, here figured, is skilfully and symme- 
trically formed, the point has unfortunately been broken ; 
no other example of an arrow-head has hitherto been 
noticed at Hoxne. So far as Mr. Greville Chester had 
been able to ascertain, this uncommon relic .lay in the 
same place with the large weapons and langues de chats. 

He stated that, according to hia own observations on 
the spot, whilst those weapons occur to the full extent 
in depth of the deposit where the elephants’ bones are 
found, the latter are never met with above a certain 
stratum. Leaf-shaped arrow-heads occur frequently in 
Ireland ; they are generally very thin, and chipped all 
over with great care. Specimens are figured by Mr. Wilde in the Catalogue 
of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 22. 

By the Duke of Northumberland, K.G. — An electrotyped fac-simile of 
the remarkable piece of silver plate found near Corbridge, in Northumber- 

^ See more detailed observations on the forms of spoons in this Journal, vol. ix. 
p. 301. 
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land, in February, 1735, and usually designated The Oorbridge Lanx. The 
original, now in his Grace’s possession at Alnwick Castle, was exhibited by 
his kind permission in the Temporary Museum at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 1852. It measures 19 inches by 15 
inches, and the weight is 149 ounces. The facsimile, skilfully executed by 
Mr. Franchi, and silvered by the electro ty pic process, has reproduced the 
minutest details of the curious mythological group which appears upon this 
unique relic of Roman occupation in the North of Britain, The design, 
upon it is partly embossed in low relief, and finished with the tool, the 
intervening spaces being occasionally engraved with small strokes of the 
burin, or stippled with the point, The scene is composed of five figures ; 
first, Diana, holding an unstrung bow, as if returning from the chace ; 
before her is an altar, and under her feet is introduced an urn, from which 
water flows, as if typifying the source of a river or a fountain ; under the 
altar is a hound looking upwards at the goddess. Next appears Minerva, 
wearing a helmet; the Gorgon’s head is seen upon her breast ; she stands 
under a spreading tree, in the branches of which is an eagle with other 
birds, Juno, as it has been supposed, is next represented ; she holds a kind 
of hasta puraj and turns towards the other goddesses. Under her feet, in 
the lower division of the subject, is a stricken stag, possibly referable to 
Diana, goddess of the chace. The three figures already described are 
standing ; at the side of Diana is a seated figure, supposed to represent 
Vesta, or possibly Latona. She holds in her right hand a spindle wound 
around with yarn ; her head is veiled ; a kind of pedestal or altar formed 
of eight steps appears at her left, and behind this is a column surmounted 
by a globe. This goddess turns towards Apollo, who is seen standing 
under a canopy or open temple, with Gorinthian columns. He holds a how 
in his left hand, and a branch or flower in his right, which is held out 
towards the seated goddess. Underneath is seen a flaming altai% and also 
the gryphon, the usual attribute of Apollo. The signification of this 
mythological scene has not been satisfactorily explained. The column, at 
the foot of which a female figure is seated, may remind the numismatist of 
the reverse' of certain Roman coins with the legend Securitas, as Mr. 
Akerman has pointed out, and he has observed that this symbol may here 
possibly suggest the interpretation of the subject, which may he referable to 
the security of the province of Britain, in some period of peace. It would 
doubtless greatly enhance the interest of this remarkable relic if we could 
establish its connection with any event in the period of Roman sway in our 
own country ; this, however, is scarcely to be expected. According to 
another conjecture, the scene may relate to a very different subject, and 
present a symbolical allusion to the period of the year when the sun passes 
the autumnal equinox. Another, and more probable, interpretation has 
suggested that the group may have been intended to represent the apothe- 
osis of a Roman empress, typified by the figure of one of the chief heathen 
goddesses.^ As regards the uses for which this sumptuous object was 
destined, it seems probable that it may have been for some sacrificial pur- 
pose, in the ceremonial of pagan worship, and that we may consider it to 
be one of the Lances pandee, to which allusion is made by Virgil and other 
classical writers, in which the reeking entrails of the victims were placed. 

2 See Akerman’s Archaeological Index, p. 116; Hodgson's Hist, of Northumber- 
land, part ii. vol. iii. p, 246. 
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' According to some antiquaries, however, it may have been one of the disliea 
used in solemn feasts among the Romans, and which were occasionally of 
enormous dimensions, since we learn from Plorace that one of these silver 
lances was of sufficient capacity to hold a wild boar ; and Plinj mentions 
that their weight was from 100 to 500 pounds. Many valuable relics have 
been found at Oorbridge, which is supposed to be the position of the 
Gorstopitum of the Itinerary, and is situated upon the Watling Street, 
where it crosses the Tyne, about three miles south of the Roman Wall. 
The Lanx was found by a girl, daughter of a blacksmith at Oorbridge, 
whilst collecting sticks on the north side of the river, about 200 yards below 
the bridge. She noticed a corner of the dish projecting from the bank, 
and, having dragged the object out, she took it to her father, who cut off a 
raised foot or rim upon which it stood, and took this as a sample to Newcastle, 
where ho sold it for H. 105. ; he subsequently carried the Lanx thither, for 
which lie obtained 31 10^., or 45. an ounce. The discovery became 

known, and the Duke of Somerset, as lord of the manor, claimed the plate, 
and obtained an injunction in Chancery to prevent its being melted down 
by the purchaser. It was ultimately delivered up to the Duke. It deserves 
mention that two other pieces of Roman plate have been found near Cor- 
bridge, one of them being a small bason, ornamented with foliage, and 
bearing the Christian monogram ,* the other was a small two-liandled vase. 
A beautiful Roman gold ring likewise found at Oorbridge, and now in posses- 
sion of the Duke of Northumberland, has been figui’ed in tins Journal, voL vii. 
p. 192. It is remarkable that King John, according to Leland, caused 
search to be made for treasure at this place. A representation of the Lanx, 
of the same dimensions as the original, was engraved and published by Mr. 
William Shaftoe ; it has been figured on a smaller scale in Hutchinson’s 
History of Northumberland, also in Hodgson’s History, and in Bruce’s 
Roman Wall. On the reverse of the Lanx certain characters are seen, 
stippled in dots. Of this inscription an electrotyped facsimile was exhibited. 
They probably indicate the weight. 

By the Very Rev. Dr. Rook. — A silver-gilt chalice, of the fourteenth 
century, the work of Master Bartholomew of Atri, in the Neapolitan States, 
and supposed to have been one of the numerous chalices which belonged to 
Pope Boniface VIII., 1294-1303. Pie was of the noble Roman house of 
Gaetani, and the chalice had been preserved in possession of that family 
until the present Prince Gaetani parted with it to the Abbate Plamilton, at 
the sale of whose collection, in 1853, it v/as purchased by Dr. Rock. The 
broad part of the foot is beautifully wrought with vine-leaves, and around 
the stem is the following inscription in niello : — antonivs * sabini * kotaius 
{sic) ' FJECIT * ME • FIERI ' A * MAGISTRO * BARTOLOMEO * SIR - PAVLI * BE ' ATRl' 
— The words are separated by ornaments resembling saltires. 

By Mr. WnifEiiEAD. — A large naucula or nc/j of silver gilt ; possibly 
intended to be used as an alms-disli, or table ornament, in form of a ship. 

By the Hon. Robert Curzor, jun. — Two sets of silver bells, about 16 in. 
high, which had been affixed as ornaments on the two cylinders upon which 
the Sefer Torah, or MS. Pentateuch, is rolled, according to the usage of 
the J ewish synagogue. These wooden rollers are designated the trees of life, 
ill allusion to Prov. c. iii. v. 18, — “ She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her.” The hands of infants, brought into the synagogue at the 
age of six months, are laid upon these wooden rollers of the Book of the 
Law. Leusden observes, that in the synagogues of the wealthy Spanish 
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Jews tlie rollers are decorated witli yarious ornaments resembling turrets, 
formed of gold, silver, and other precious accessories, and he describes a 
ceremony called the Kejoicing of the Law, in which he saw in Spain about 
sixty MSS. of the Pentateuch, charged with various sumptuous ornaments, 
borne thrice around the synagogue by as many Israelites? (Philologus 
Hebr. p. 404, diss. 34.) Mr. Ourzon obtained a silver breastplate and a 
sceptre with the curious coronets of bells exhibited, — Three silver basons or 
dishes for rose-water [pelves)^ formerly used on occasions of state at the 
close of a repast. One of them, dated 1514, belonged to William Warham, 
archbishop of Canterbury; tbe second had been part of the plate belonging 
to Archbishop Tillotson, consecrated in 1691 ; each of these measures 
20 in. in diam. ; the third belonged to Archbishop Howley, 1828 ; diam., 
about 26 in. Tbe memoirs by the late Mr. Hudson Turner in this journal, 
vol. ii. pp. 173, 258, give many curious details regarding the usages of 
domestic life in connection with the dining table and its appendages ; that 
able antiquary has observed, that so long as people were compelled to the 
occasional use of their fingers in dispatching a repast, washing before as 
well as after dinner was indispensable to cleanliness, and not a mere 
ceremony. The ewers and basins for this purpose were generally of costly 
material and elaborate fabric.** — Arcli. Journ. vol. iv. p. 260. 

By the Lord Braybrooke. — A silver cup, formerly in possession of the 
first Lord Cornwallis, elevated to the peerage in 1661 for the active part 
he had taken in the civil wars, and his faithful adherence to Charles II. 
It is formed of coronation medals of that sovereign, and the following 
inscription is engraved round the bottom of the cup — These medals were 
given to Frederic 1st Lord Cornwallis, Comptroller of the Household to 
Charles II., as his Coronation Fee, April 23, 1661. — There are 95 
medals, arranged so as to display the obverses and reverses alternately. 
Obv. head of the king to the right, crowned ; — oarolvs ii * d • o- • ANa * sco • 
PR • ET • HI * REX. — Rev. the king seated, a flying genius places a crown 
upon his head; — everso missvs svcovrrerb seclo xxiii • april • 1661. 
This medal was struck by Thomas Simon ; it is figured in Vertue’s cata- 
logue of his works, pi. 38, and in Pinkerton s Medals, pi. 28. 

By Sir John Boilbau, Bart. — Several pieces of ancient plate, of various 
periods, consisting of a fine silver laver or dish for washing the hands after 
a repast ; a silver sconce ; a small gilt casket, richly ornamented with 
figures ; a jeweled crucifix, date 1679 ; a box of silver gilt filagree work ; 
a pomander ; an enameled vinaigrette ; and a silver scent bottle, a speci- 
men of tbe skilful workmanship of Dassier. 

By Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M. P. — A collection of silver spoons, of 
English manufacture, formerly in the possession of the late Sir Robert 
Williams Vaughan, Bart. They consisted of an example, of Elizabethan 
character, date 1565, with a plain straight handle ; six spoons witli flat 

button-shaped beads, date 1616 ; and nine Apostle spoons, date 1624, 

Also, an Apostle spoon of unusual form, of foreign manufacture. — A beau- 
tiful box of silver embossed and parcel-gilt, supposed to be the work of 
Moser; it was formerly in the possession of Mrs. Sydney AVynne, sister of 
the first Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. — A silver case, containing 30 
silver counters, described as engraved by Simon Pass, and presenting a 
series of royal portraits, concluding with that of Charles I. — A beauttful 

case of silver filagree, containing 44 counters, also of filagree work. A 

silver box, on the lid of which is engraved the concealment of Charles II. 
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in the oak, and the box is inlaid with portions of the wood of the tree. It 
was formerly in the possession of the late Sir Kobert Williams Vaughan, 
Bart. — A travelling case, with silver fittings, date 1759 ; formerly the 
property of William Wynne, of Wern, co. Caernarvon, who died 1766. 

By Mr. Rolls. — A remarkable collection of Peruvian plate of most 
curious charactei’. It was taken by General Paroissien from the mint in 
Lima at the expulsion of the Spaniards and the entrance of General San. 
Martin, July 12, 1821. It had remained in that depository, as it is sup- 
posed, for upwards of a century, having been consigned to the mint at the 
banishment of the Jesuits. This valuable plate was manufactured by the 
Indians, according to tradition, under the direction of the Jesuits in the 
sixteenth century. 

By Mr. Phillips. — A fine plate of silver, representing the Adoration of 
the Shepherds ; repousse work delicately chased ; dimensions 12^ in. by 
9 in. ; it bears a monogram composed of the letters P and V, with the 
date 1607. These are supposed to be the initials of' Viauen. We are 
indebted to Mr. G. Scharf for the observation, that there was a silver plate 
by that artist, described as chased and in a black frame, in the collection of 
Charles L, according to the catalogue published by Bathoe and Vertue, 
p. 1, no. 3. — A beautifully engraved silver salver.^A large ebony cross, 
with silver figures of Our Lord and the Virgin ; date sixteenth century. — 
A henitier of silver gilt, repousse work, with a crucifix of coral, the figure 
of Our Lord being formed of a single piece of coral more than five inches 
in length, surrounded by a frame ornamented with coral figures of angels 
hearing emblems of the Passion. This fine object was formerly in the 
chapel of the Ginori Palace. 

By the Earl of Ilchester. — Silver-gilt knife and fork, date 1750 ; two 
silver-gilt spoons, date 1700, one of them ornamented Avith a lion, the other 
Avith a dog ; a knife and fork of the same date ; and a teapot, date 1713. 

By Mr. J. II. Anderdor. — Silver knife and fork, and spoons, of beautiful 
workmanship. 

By Mr. T. G. Sambrookb. — A bowl of steatite mounted in silver, enriched 
Avith enamel ; oriental work. — A fine example of the so-called Persian 
ware, now ascertained to have been made at Lin do in the Isle of Rhodes, 
mounted in silver with the plate mark of the time of Elizabeth. — Nine 
silver-gilt Apostle spoons, English and Butch work, seventeenth century. 

By Air. Farrbr. — An ivory cup ; a silver-mounted cocoa-nut ; and a 
vase of crystal, with mountings of tasteful cinquecento workmanship. 

By Mr. Dexter. — An ancient silver ta^:^a or cup ; also a silver drinking 
cup, date 1552. 

By Mr. Magniac. — A remarkable reliquary, in form of a human foot, 
richly jeAveled ; also, crucifixes, Avith several other precious specimens of 
mediaeval goldsmiths’ Avork, 

By Air. W. Stuart. — A sculptured tablet of black marble, representing 
the Mater Dolorosa, the Virgin supporting the dead body of Our Lord 
upon her knees ; it is enclosed within a frame ornamented Avith lapis lazuli. 

By Mr. G. Haines.— Twelve silver-gilt Apostle spoons ; date seventeenth 
century. 

By Mr. Octavius Morgan, M. P. — A^ parcel-gilt double saltcellar, for 
salt and pepper, with a small box at the top probably for powdered spices ; 
English plate, date 1598. — A set of twelve Dutch spoons, given as presents 
at marriages and christenings; also a set of eighteen spoons, each having 
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the figure of St. Andrew on the handle ; six are gilt, six parceEgilt, and' 
six are of silver without gilding; they are possibly Russian. — A silver-gilt 
tankard, made at Nuremberg, date early in tlie seventeenth century ; a 
chased parcel-gilt tankard, probably of the eighteenth century; and an 
ivory tankard, mounted in silver-gilt, a work of the same period, probably 
German. — A small massive silver-gilt cream jug, in form of a shell ; date 
probably about 1700. — The Guild-cup of the Worshipful Company of 
Carriers of Frankenthal, in the Palatinate, as appears by the inscription — 
Ziinft Becher der loblichen Karcher in Frankenthal, anno 1667, after 
which are the names of the two Ziiiift Meister, masters of the company, 
and a device, a trihedron, with the motto — Got ist unser Eckstein — God 
is onr corner-stone. After tins are inscribed several quaint rhyming verses, 
which may he thus rendered : — 

A lean horse is much to be pitied. 

For it gets severely beat at its woik ; 

■When it sticks in a slough 

Its master says, — Pack out of this. 

Or I shall leave you to perish, 

And die in this quagmire. 

Severe masters practise also 
Tliis usage towards their servants, 

That they treat them hardly, and work them 
Till there is no marrow to be found in their bones. 

A representation is here engraved of a sorry horse dragging a loaded 
cart through a slough, and the driver heating him.' — Six gilt spoons with 
handles in form of cbiinseras ; they are of Italian design, but the plate- 
mark appears to show that they are of German work. — A parcel-gilt enj) 
standing on three pomegranates ; also two silver beakers ; these pieces of 
plate are probably of recent workmanship, fabricated in Germany in imita- 
tation of ancient models. — A collection of Chamberlains’ keys, of gilt metal; 
’they bear the arms or ciphers of Emperors of Germany, and of Russia ; of 
kings of England, Denmark, Prussia, Spain, and Bavaria ; of electors of 
Cologne, Mayence, Treves, Bavaria, Saxony, and Baden ; also of prince 
bishops of Bamberg, — A curious double key ; on one side of the handle 
appears the arms of the Imperial City of Nuremberg, on the other the 
Imperial Eagle. Hence it may be supposed to have been of an official charac- 
ter, possibly the master-key of one of the authorities of that city. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith. — A silver gilt tobacco box, finely chased 
with ornaments in high relief ; probably of Dutch workmanship, — A small 
box of gilt metal, so constructed as to open by pressing its sides ; it Ts 
encased with pierced or open work of chased steel, representing trophies ; 
the cross of St. John of Jerusalem occurs among the details. It is sup- 
posed to be of Maltese work, about the close of the seventeenth century. 

By Mr. IT. Durlaoher. — A pair of gold bracelets, ornamented with 
enamels of cinqnecento work ; a bronze handle of a dagger, originally gilt, 
Italian work of the sixteenth century ; a pair of candlesticks "of very 
beautiful damascened work, supposed to be Venetian, sixteenth century, 
height 19 inches ; also several silver covered cups and tankards, one of the 
latter ornamented with coins inlaid ; a silver-mounted cocoa nut cup and 
cover, with beautifully engraved and chased mounts; a small tankard, witli 
the date 1579, engraved with portraits of Reformers; a curiously fashioned 
silver urn, elaborately engraved, with three spouts, and standing on three 
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feet, tlic supports being in form of Caryaticlfes ; a stag forming a drinking 
enp ; also a horse bearing a shield, and adapted for the like purpose ; a 
Mazer bowl ; and a cross of cinquecento work, ornamented with the 
Evangelistic symbols, armorial escutcheons, and a group of figures of Saints 
chased ; it formerly belonged to Ednelon and bears his seal. 

Ey Dr. Erere. — A collection of silver two-banclled drinking cups, caudle 
cups, tankards, &c., tliirty-eigbt in number, ranging in date from 1580 
to the close of the seventeenth century. 

By Mr. S. Hoegkinson. — Three silver gilt drinking cups, of Flemish and 
German workmanship, cent. xvi. ; and other specimens of various periods. 

By Mr. Webb. — Thirteen valuable examples of ancient goldsmitlis’ work ; 
consisting of a very remarkable relic of gold, described as Byzantine ; 
chalices ; reliqtiaries ; a silver statuette ; a jewel, of Spanish work, with 
a representation of the Virgin ; another, of gold, representing the cruci- 
fixion ; a third, of circular form, with the Head of St. John the Baptist ; 
also several highly curious covered vases of silver. 

By Mr. Edmund "Waterton, F. S. A. — A rare edition of the Treatise 
DelV Oreficevia by Cellini, printed at Florence bjValente Panizzi in 1568. 
Tlie following note from Mr. Waterton accompanied this volume. — As 
this day is specially appointed for the display of old plate, I have, at the 
suggestion of my friend Mr. Morgan, laid upon the table a rare work which 
possesses considerable interest on the present occasion. It is the original 
edition of the Treatise on the goldsmiths’ craft, by Benvenuto Cellini, which 
was printed during the lifetime of that inimitable artist.” 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — An example of a class of 
circular leaden objects the nse of wbicb is doubtful. (See woodcut, orig. 
size.) They are about 1:|- inch iu diameter and t to -g- inch in thick- 
ness, with a round perforation about t inch in diameter ; both sides 
being equally chamfered to an obtuse edge, and ornamented sometimes 
with radiating lines and pellets, sometimes with figures more or less 
regular, and occasionally letters are added. The age and intention of 



these objects, of wliicli specimens have occurred in various parts of 
England, is uncertain. It has been conjectured that they may have been 
weights, or have served as a counterpoise sliding along the beam of some 
apparatus for weighing, like a stilyard, and the central perforation, whicli 
in all examples is of considerable diameter, appears adapted to such use. 
It has also been thought that they were afiSxed to the distaff, and may 
have been used as whorls, or verticilla. The circumference is, liowever, iu 
some instances brought to so thin and sharp an edge as to be inconvenient 
apparently for such an use. Several examples were sent as contributions to 
the Temporary Museum lately formed at the Meeting of the Institute ?^t 
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Gloucester ; one of them, eAibited by Mr. "Waterion, was found with 
various medieval objects in the bed of the lake at Walton Hal I, ^Yorkshire ; 
another found near Rome bad been obtained there by him in the present 
year ; a third, exhibited by Mr. Garrick, of Carlisle, was found at Brampton, 
Cuml 3 erland. Upon this, and likewise on an example found at Thorpe 
Basset, in Worcestershire, and communicated to the Institute by the late 
Mr. Allies, appeared on one side a star of six rays, with pellets intervening, 
and on the other side letters rudely formed, with a heart, quatrefoil and cross. 
A conjectural reading of these characters— H » 6 • a. — has been supposed 
to signify — Henricus 6 Anglie — hut this explanation may he considered 
doubtful. This specimen is now preserved ' in the Worcester Museum. 
Other objects of this description have been brought before the Institute at 
various times. Among these may be mentioned one found at Lincoln, and 
now in the possession of Mr. Arthur Trollope ; another, found at Blackwell 
Hall near Darlington and there preserved, is figured in Mr. W. Hylton 
Longstaffe’s History of that town, p. 374 ; and a specimen was sent to the 
Institute by the late Mr. Adamson, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle, who obtained it with a collection of coins formed by Cardonell 
the Scottish antiquary. The weight of these objects varies considerably. 
That obtained at Cambridge and here figured, weighs 602 grains ; the 
weight in other instances amounts to 650 grains and upwards ; that found 
at Lincoln as above noticed weighs 950 grains. It is remarkable that 
leaden objects similar in fashion and dimensions have occurred at Athens, 
and other ancient sites in Greece ; they are ornamented likewise with 
radiating lines and pellets ; on one of them appear four female figures 
holding torches. Some of these Greek specimens have their edges 
indented or roweled ; it deserves observation that in these, and also in 
specimens found in England, the central perforation almost invariably showa 
very slight indication of being worn by friction. 


July 7, 1860. 

The Lord Talbot be Malaiiide, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The noble President, in opening the proceedings, took occasion to allude 
to the friendly encouragement which the Institute had received from 
Gloucester, in anticipation of their approaching meeting in that city ; he 
requested the Rev. Edward Hill to state the arrangements which had been 
satisfactorily made in the selection of the objects of greatest local interest, 
among the very numerous points of attraction accessible from Gloucester. 
Lord Talbot expressed also the pleasure with which he perceived the general 
gratification afforded to the members and their friends by those interesting 
special exhibitions which, on the suggestion of Sir John Boileau and other 
zealous supporters of the Institute, had been originated during their present 
session with success beyond anticipation. He congratulated the Society 
on the results of this well devised proposition for giving to the periodical 
illustration of certain subjects of National Archaeology, or of the History 
of Arts and Manners, a more systematic impulse and instructive tendency. 
He (Lord Talbot) perceived with satisfaction that on the present occasion 
tlie interest of the subject specially selected for illustration, — Historical 
Portraitures, — had been cordially recognised. The liberality shown by 
numerous noble and tasteful collectors of miniature portraits, in entrusting 
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their choicest treasures for exhibition, had given to the series now brought 
together a value and attractive character unequalled probably oil any former 
occasion. 

Dr. Henry Johnson communicated a report of the progress of the exca- 
vations at Wroxeter. Hypocausts and remains of ancient constructions had 
been disinterred in a continuous line from the East side of the two acres 
at present under the control of the Excavation Committee, through the 
liberality of the Duke of Cleveland, to their Western limit, adjoining the 
road to the village of Wroxeter. His Grace, it may b.e remembered, had 
conceded a space of four acres, placed at the disposal of the Committee, 
whose operations have for the present been limited to the complete investi- 
gation of a moiety of that area, namely the portion to the South and South- 
West of the “ Old Wall.”, See the Plan by Mr. Hillary Davies given in 
this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 266. To the North of the court marked I in the 
Plan, and occupying the space between that building and the supposed 
basilica B, a chamber had been cleared of debris ; it measures about 30 ft. 
in each direction, and appears to have been entered from the West by a 
wide opening in the wall, as if for folding doors. In the centre of the 
room is d large block of masonry^ supposed to have been a table for certain 
artificers who may have here had their workshop. Close by was found a 
kind of furnace rudely formed or lined with clay, and the vitrified surface 
of the interior showed the effects of strong 6fe, as if the cavity had been 
used in fusing metal. The workmen engaged in the excavations consider 
it to have been a forge, and think that a short rude base of a column found 
in situ near it supported the anvil. Charcoal with numerous fragments of 
slag and half vitrified matter lay all around. Dr. Johnson described also 
a chamber recently laid open on the extreme East of the space examined 
adjacent to the “ Old Wall ; ” a pavement entirely formed of white tesserm 
was here found, measuring about 12 ft. by 7, a space of about a foot wide 
being left allround the I’oom, possibly, as had been conjecturedj where seats 
may have been fixed along the walls. There are also some remains of 
tesselated decoration upon the wall affixed to it in a vertical position, and 
forming a kind of guilloche pattern in coloured tesserm. Dr. Johnson pro- 
qeeded to notice a few of the relics lately added to the collection at the 
Museum in Shrewsbury, especially a singular bee-hive-shaped vessel of 
coarse red ware, about 9 inches in height, and hearing much resemblance 
in its construction to the modern drinldng-fountain of pottery or metal in 
use for poultry. It has been described by Mr. Scarth in this volume, 
p, 247. Dr. Johnson had been informed by Mr. Mayer that similar Jictilia, 
of unknown use, had been brought to light at Pompeii. This singular 
object has a small aperture near the bottom, having apparently been closed 
at top ; it had a sort of handle on each of its sides ; these handles were 
flat discs which projected only to a small extent on either side of the base, and 
may have served for suspension. *The vessel being readily filled, when in an 
inverted position, with some liquid which owing to the effect of atmospheric 
pressure would obviously find its escape very slowly, may have served as 
a kind of hanging reservoir of small dimensions for some culinary or other 
domestic purpose. 

Mr. J. E, Lee, the author of the interesting Delineations of Homan 
Antiquities at Caerleon, and to whom the Institute has been repeatedly 
indebted for information regarding the vestiges of Jsca Silurum, sent the 
following communication : — 
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“ The square tile from Cacrwent, aud the incised stone from Caerleon, 
represented in the etching which accompanies this note, may possibly be o 
sufficient interest to be noticed in the Journal. 

Littlcj however, can be said of either. The tile is of the common 
square form, so much used by the Eomans, and the only peculiarity is that 
it bears the name of some individual four times : it is in fact covered by 
• the scribbling, while the clay was yet moist, of some idle Eoman, when 
sauntering over the brickyard. The interest attaching to it arises from its 
being probably a very fair specimen of what may be called the cursive hand 
of the British Homans. The name Belicianus (with a single 1), occurs on 
one of the tombstones from Bulmore near Caerleon, and may possibly refer 
lo the same individual. The letters upon the tile appear to have been 
formed by a metal or wooden stylus with the extreme point cut off. 

‘‘ The incised stone (it is rather too thick to be called a slab), from 
Caerleon, has been discovered some time, but has never before been 
published. The figure, which is represented riding on a Dolphin, appears 
to he that of a female, hut whether it is so, or it is intended for Cupid, who, 
it is well known, is frequently thus drawn on gems and I believe also in 
sculpture, I will not venture to decide. The forms of both the rider and 
the fish ai'e not badly drawn, though the body of the former seems rather 
corpulent. The stone is not carved ; the figures are merely in outline, 
rather deeply incised.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Lee’s kindness for the etching here given, 
executed by himself, and presented in illustration of this notice. 

The sepulchral stone found at Bulmore, to which Mr. Leei’efers, is figured 
in his Delineations of Homan Antiquities found at Caerleon, ph xxiv. p. 37, 
It bears an inscription in memory of Julia Yeneria ; it was erected by Ales- 
ander (szc) her husband, and Julius Belicianus her son. The upper part of 
the stone forms a pediment on which a dolphin is sculptured. The names 
BelliciuS) Bellicinus, Beelicus, and also Bellianus, Bellenius, (fee., occur in 
inscriptions given by Gruter. Beliienus was the name of a family of the 
Annia gens; Bellicianus may have been a name derived from that of the 
town in Gaul, of some note in Csesar’s campaign against the Allobroges, 
Bellicium, or Belica, now known as Belley. It is situated about forty inile^ 
E. of Lyons. The termination Aanus, it is well known, usually indicated 
adoption, but examples occur of the agnomen given in memory of some 
remarkable deed or event, with this termination, which is found also in 
names derived from other causes. Inscriptions incised or slightly traced by 
a pointed tool upon Homan tiles have occurred elsewhez'c iu this country, 
and these graffiti, if the term he admissible, are well deserving of observa- 
tion. They occur not unfrequently upon fictile vessels, both of Samian 
and more ordinary ware. Gough, in his additions to Camden’s Britannia, 
vol. ii. p. 141, ed. 1806, mentions an inscription “lightly hatched on a 
brick,” found at the Homan station at Great Chesterford, Essex. It 
was in the possession of a farmer named Shepherd, living near the church 
at Chesterford, who had a collection of coins, (fee., but it is now unfor- 
tunately lost. Mr. C. Hoach Smith notices this inscription as figured by 
Gough, pi. iv. fig, 17 ; it is partly in a cursive hand ; lie observes that it 
resembled one which he had seen on a tile found at SiJehester, executed 
with a sharp instrument while the clay was soft. Journal Brit. Arch. 
Assoc, vol. iv. p. 371. In Mr. Clayton’s Museum of Antiquities at Chesters 
iu Northumberland, a square tile similar to that found at Caerwent is pre- 
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served. It was found at the station Oilurnum on the Roman Wall, and 
bears characters rudely traced whilst the clay was soft ; among them appear 
the centurial mark and the letters ubpi, possibly blundered for Buri, aname 
elsewhere found in the neighbourhood. It deserves notice, however, that 
on the handle of an amphora found at Binohester, occurs the stamp — 
VR. — with a cross-shaped character between yr and pi. Lysons has 
figured two wall-tiles found in the Roman villa at Woodchester, on which 
are traced the numbers xxxxiiii and xxxxvi. respectively. Upon a frag- 
ment of tile from Colchester, now in the British Museum, is scored — pkimvs. 
Mr. Lee has figured a fragment of Samian on which is scratched the name 
INGENVI (Antiqu. of Caerleon, pL iii.) and several examples of such gmffiti 
upon fictile ware have been found by Lord Braybrooke at Chesterford, 
especially the fragment of a pocidum inscribed — o amici bibyn— possibly 
ex hoc amici hihunt It is figured in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 16. 

Mr. Weston S. Walpokd communicated a notice of a Roll of Arms, 
belonging to Mr. Wilkinson Mathews, Q.C., and brought for exhibition by 
Mr. J. H. Mathews. This memoir has been printed in this volume, p. 217. 

A photograph of an old list of Municipal Toasts long used on festive 
occasions at Wokingham, Berks, was brought by the late Mr. B. A. 
Carrington, Recorder of that town. His sudden decease, shortly after 
this meeting, has been the occasion of sincere regret to his numerous 
friends. 

The table of customary toasts at the Corporation entertainments is written 
on parchment in the old court hand which was retained as late as the 
seventeenth century. The comparatively ancient appearance of the character 
had led some persons to suppose that the writing might be as ancient as the 
time of Henry V., but the learned Recorder pointed out that it is not 
earlier than the reign of James I., as the Aldermen, High Steward, and 
Recorder, who are named in the list, were added to the Coi'poration by 
charter dated November 28, 1612. Mr. Carrington stated his opinion that 
the list had probably been prepared by George Wellington, the first Town 
Clerk appointed under this charter, for the Easter Tuesday dinner of the 
Corporation in 1613. The Toasts are as follows: — 

Propinationes Municipales Wokingham. 

1. Mater omnium sanctorum. 

2. Rex. 

3. Prosperitas Municipio Wokingham. 

4. Aldermanus. 

5. Capitalis seneschallus. 

6. Recordator. 

7. Communis Clericus. 

8. Absentes socii. 

9. Regina et familia. 

10. Princeps Wallise. 

(5, Apud diem Mercurii in septimana Paschae precedens Aldermanus 
gratiis.) 

Mr. Carrington remarked that, if his conjecture were correct as regards 
the date of the document, the “ Precedens Aldermanus,*’ to whom thanks 
were given, was Anthony Bartlett, Esq., named in the Charter as first 
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Alderman ; he retired from office under its provisions on Easter Tuesday, 
1613. 

The learned. Recorder, in connection with ancient usages relating to 
Corporation Toasts, related a festive custom which prevailed at Berkeley, 
in Gloucestershire. At the close of every dinner and after the customary 
toasts, the head of the mace was unscrewed and the crown detached from 
the top ; the head having been filled with punch, and the crown replaced, 
it was handed to the Mayor, who drank Prosperity to the Town and 
Corporation, the principal guest at his right hand taking off the crown, 
saying, God save the King. The like ceremony was observed among the 
guests all round the table. At the dinner in 1813, in the first mayoralty 
of the Right Hon. Sir Maurice Berkeley, Dr. Henry Jenner having refused 
to drink this toast was compelled to submit to the penalty of drinking salt 
and water. Mr. Carrington adverted to some instances of a similax* 
convivial practice, and to the obsolete custom called “ tucking, ’’ at the 
initiation of freshmen at Oxford, in which they were compelled to swallow 
a draught of salt and water, as described by the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
in an autobiographical fragment printed in Christie^s Life of that distin- 
guished statesman. 

Mr. Carrington read also some notices of the use of the Ducking Stool 
in the West Indies until comparatively recent times, and he placed before 
the meeting a sketch by Mr. Duncan Stewart, showing the mode of infiicting 
that ancient English punishment as retained in Bermuda in 1832. Mr. 
Carrington has given a detailed notice of the Cucking Stool formerly in 
general use in this country. See the Wiltshire Magazine, vol. i. p. 68 ; 
vol. vii. p. 25; and other notices in Mr* Wright’s Archaeological Album, p. 48. 

Mr. F. T. D OILMAN communicated some drawings accompanied by a 
ground plan and descriptive notices of the Tolbooth Prison in Edinburgh, 
demolished in 1817. The view of the south front exhibited by Mr. D oilman 
differed in some details^from that given in Chambers’ Minor Antiquities of 
Edinburgh, p. 122, and in Dr. Wilson’s Memorials of Edinburgh, vol. i. 
p. 71, where a view of the north side may be found. Mr. Dollman gave a 
sketch of the history of the Tolbooth, the purposes for which the chambers 
had originally been used, for meetings of the Parliament and Councils, for 
the College of Justice instituted by James Y. in 1537, and for assemblies 
in the earliest times of the Kirk of Scotland. It was subsequently 
degraded to baser uses until the gloomy fabric became invested with a 
fresh and extended celebrity as the Heart of Mid Lothian, the subject of 
such stirring scenes in the writings of Walter Scott. The associations of 
the forbidding structure with the tale of the Porteous riot and the captivity 
of Effie Deans have given to the Tolbooth an interest, which may suffice to 
justify a renewed notice of a building now destroyed, and of which descrip- 
tions more or less detailed have been published by several popular writers 
on Scottish antiquities. Mr. Dollman adverted to certain incidents asso- 
ciated with the ancient prison and the unhappy inmates there incarcerated; 
the brutal severities also, even of comparatively recent times, by which the 
indignation of the philanthropist Howard was justly aroused, and of which 
Lord Cockburn gives a sad picture in the Memoirs of his own Times. The 
record of distinguished victims, — the gallant Montrose, Argyle, and other 
ill-fated occupants of the grim Tolbooth, has been made familiar to us 
through the writings of our accomplished friend Dr. Wilson, and also by 
Robert Chambers, both in his Traditions and his Minor Antiquities of 
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Edinburgh, and by other writers on the ancient condition of the Hortliern 
metropolis. In the plan of St. Gfiles’s Church given by Dr. Wilson 
(Memorials, vol. ii. p. 222), the position of the Old Tolbooth is well shown ; 
it appears also in Edgar’s curious plan of Edinburgh in 1742, of which 
Mr. Chambers has given a copy in his Eeehiana. The internal arrange- 
ments of the principal floor are here shown in a ground plan supplied by 
Mr. Dollman, who has also favoured us with a view of the south front, 
drawn for the engraver by himself, and showing the adjoining building at 


SOUTH. 



NOKTH. 


Ground Plan of th.o principal floor, Old Tolbootli. 


the west end, on the flat roof of which executions took place after the disuse 
of the Grass Market, in 1785, for such painful spectacles. The ground 
floor of that part of the building was occupied by shops, and at a later 
time converted into a guard-house for the city guard. Sir Walter Scott, in 
the notes to the Heart of Mid Lothian, chap, vi., gives a very graphic notice 
of the position of the sombre building and of the High-street and narrow 
passages around it, inconveniently yet picturesquely encumbered by stalls 
and shops, which occupied every buttress and eoigne of vantage,” as the 
martlets did in Macbeth’s Castle. The structure was apparently of two 
periods ; the portion towards the east, nearest St. Giles’s Church, having 
probably been erected about the middle of the fifteenth century it pre- 
sented some architectural decorations on the north front, and may have 
been, as has been supposed, the residence of the Provost of the adjoining 
church. Some parts may claim even higher antiquity. The west end is 
supposed to have been built subsequently to 1571, when a portion of the 
Old Tolbooth was demolished. A few years previously Queen Mary had 
addressed a letter to the Town Council, setting forth the dangerous state of 
the building, and requiring them to take it down with all diligence. A 
long delay occurred tlirough the opposition of the citizens (Wilson’s 
Memorials of Edinburgh, vol. i. pp. 71, 185). The prominent features of 
the south front were two turrets (see woodcut) ; in one of these, at the 
south-east angle, was the principal entrance. The ponderous door, de-» 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott as forced by the Porteous mob, was removed 
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to Abbotsford after the destruction of the Tolbootb in 1817. There were 
few ornamental details on this front, but the grouping of the buildings, the 
pvoiecting turrets, the dormers, and gables, must have been very pic- 
turesque ; additional character being given by the string courses on each 
storey, continued round the turrets. On entering by the principal door the 
ascent to the Common Hall (see ground-plan) was by a dark turnpike stair; 
and an inner door being opened by an official, familiarly designated 



South view of the Old Tolhooth Prison, Edinburgh ; demolished 1817. 

Peter, — tlie bearer of the beys, tbe visitor entered tlie chamber occupied 
by tbe general mass of prisoners. In this hall, used as tbe chapel, there 
was a pulpit, said to have been used by Knox. On tbe north side a portion 
was parted off, forming two rooms, called the captain’s pantry and his 
counting room. The hall measured 27 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet high. 
Within the captain’s rooms was a large window, which, according to 
tradition, occupied the place of a door by which royalty had access by a 
britlge across the street, when in early times the parliament assembled in the 
Tolbooth. The entrance into the second turret, towards the west, led to the 
turnkey’s abode, a dismal den. The floor above the hall was appropriated 
to felons, a bar being alSxed to tbe floor, to which condemned criminals 
were cliained. Here was a cage of iron, traditionally believed to have been 
constructed for some offender who had eluded all precautions elsewhere. 
It was supposed that in this chamber James V. bad held his council in 
1528 after his escape from the Douglas faction. Above was another room 
used for felons. The larger portion of the building, the west end, consisted 
of debtors’ prisons, except part of the lowest floor, where a tavern was kept. 
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A door from one of the rooms led to the platform where executions took 
place. The area occupied by the whole of the building measured about 
60 feet by 33 feet, exclusive of the addition at the west end. Of the second 
floor a plan will be found in Chambers’ Minor Antiquities of Edinburgli, 
p, 130, and the position of the celebrated box of iron plate above-mentioned 
is there indicated. The anti<juity of that career in carcere is greater than 
was generally supposed ; Chambers cites the Treasurers’ Books in 1554, in 
which payment appears to the keeper of The Irne-house,” for sustenance 
of certain coiners. Its origin is merged in obscurity, and it is very possible 
that it may have been an engine of coercion for some extraordinary or state 
criminal at a remote period, like the cage in shape of a crown in which the 
Countess of Buchan was exposed at Berwick in the times of Edward I., as 
a penalty for her participation in the coronation of Hobert Bruce at Scone. 
A curious model of St. Giles’s Church and the adjacent buildings, including 
the Old Tolbooth, was made in 1805 by the Rev. John Sime, as we are 
informed by Dr. Wilson, who acknowledges his obligation to that gentle- 
man for the curious memorials of the Old Tolbooth thus preserved. 

Mr. Geoege Schaee, F.S.A., offered some observations on the extensive 
assemblage of historical miniature portraits, specially brought together 
on tins occasion. Such a series (he remarked) presented in small compass 
almost a complete Rational Portrait Gallery, and its value for purposes of 
study and comparison must be very highly appreciated by the student of 
art. The zealous efforts of those gentlemen, to whom the charge of collect- 
ing and arranging the treasures which he saw around him had been 
entrusted, had happily been met with ready and generous encouragement 
on the part of the most distinguished collectors of works of art of this 
precious description. Having recently become familiar with the treasures 
at Blenheim, whilst engaged on the preparation of a detailed catalogue of 
the paintings there preserved, Mr. Scharf could not refrain from expressing 
liis sense of the kind consideration and liberality shown by the Duke of 
Marlborough in favour of the purpose undertaken hy the Institute. His 
Grace had freely permitted him to select the choicest miniatures in his pos- 
session, to enrich the present collection, — a collection of historical por- 
traitm*es of their class such as probably had never before been brought 
together for public gratification. This favour, on the part of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was moreover enhanced by the circumstance that on no 
previous occasion, with a single exception, had the works of art at Blenheim 
been permitted to be exhibited even at the British Institution. They bad 
been regarded as heir-looms, not to be displaced from their proper depo- 
sitory. It had, however, fortunately happened that the miniatures now 
before the Meeting were brought to London ; and His Grace, being pleased 
to make an exception to an established rule, had cordially recognised, 
with many other noble and accomplished contributors to the present exhi- 
bition, the essential interest of such exemplifications of art combined for a 
special and instructive purpose. A detailed description of the miniatures 
at Blenheim will speedily be published, as a Supplement to Mr. Scharf’s 
excellent Catalogue of the pictures. 

miis nf ffrt 

By His Grace the Duke oe Roethumberiand, K.G. — A gold ornament 
found in Ireland, one of the singular objects which bear at first sight some 
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resemblance to armlets witli their extremities terminating in cups. It is, 
however, very improbable that they could have been worn on the arm ; 
they have sometimes been designated fibulm^ or sacrificial paterm. The 
specimen exhibited bears general similarity to that found at Masham, 
Yorkshire, and figured in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 61, where other examples 
are noticed, The cups are plain and circular, their diameter is nearly 
inch I no engraved lines or ornaments are found on any part. This 
curious relic is of very pure gold, and weighs 2 o?. 7J It was pre- 

sented to the late Dukp of hforthumberland during the time that his Grace 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1829 and 1830 ; anditfqrmed part, it is 
believed, of some considerable deposit of ancient gold ornaments discovered 
about that period. 

. By the Duke oe Maelbobotjoh. — M iniature of Margaret Tudor, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII.; she married in 1501 James IV. king of Scots. — 
John, Duke of Marlborough, with Charles, Ibird Earl of Sunderland, his 
son-in-lavv, 1720. — Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, eldest daughter of 
the first duke ; born 1681, married 1698, Francis, Earl of Godolphin ; 
she succeeded, by special act of parliament, at her father’s death, 1722, as 
Duchess of Marlborough ; she died 1763. — Amie, Countess of Sunder- 
land, second daughter of the first duke. She married Charles Spencer, 
third Earl of Sunderland, and died in her father’s lifetime in 1716, 
leaving a son Charles, here represented with her, and wlio succeeded 
his aunt Henrietta, in 1763, in the dukedom of Marlborough. By 
Bernard Lens, after Kneller. A mansion, probably A^thorp, is seen in 
the distance. Compare Kneller’s portrait of the Countess, described by 
Mr. G. Soharf in his Catalogue Baisonnd of the pictures in Blenheim 
Palace, p. 78. — Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough, only daughter of John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford; she married in 1762 George, third Duke of 
Marlborough, and died 1711. — Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford, daughter of 
John, first Earl Gower ; she married in 1737 John, fourth Duke of 
Bedford. — Prince James, the old Chevalier, son of James II., and some- 
times styled Janies III.; also Clementina Sohieski his consort. — John 
Dryden, — Francis I. king of France. — Gabrielle d’Estrees, called La Belle 
Gabrielle, mistress of Henry IV. king of France; she died 1599. 

By the Duke op Hamilton. — S ix admirable little full length portraits, 
recently purchased in Paris. Henry II., Charles IX., and Plenry III., 
kings of France ; the Dauphin, Francis, son of Francis I., poisoned in 
1536 ; Claude de France, Queen of Francis L; and Catherine de Medicis, 
Queen of Henry II. — James 1. by Nicholas Hilliard, an exquisite miniature 
in a jeweled case. — Lady Arabella Stuart.—Lord Dundas. — James, third 
Marquis of Hamilton, K.G., created Duke of Hamilton 1643 ; taken 
prisoner at the battle of Preston 1649, and beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 
— The Earl of Sandwich, by Samuel Cooper. — Sir John Maynard, 1657, 
by John Hoskins. — A snuff-box set with a beautiful miniature of Prince 
diaries Edw^ard, the young Chevalier. 

By the Duke op Buccleugh, K.G. — A select series of miniatures of the 
greatest interest. — Lady Arabella Stuart, by Isaac Oliver ; she was only- 
child of Charles Stuart, Earl of Lenox, younger brother of Henry Lord 
Darnley, father of James I., and, through his mother, grandson of Margaret 
Tudor, Queen of James IV. of Scotland. This royal connection was the 
source of her misfortunes, she was the object of jealous suspicion both to 
Elizabeth and James. In 1609 she married secretly William Seymoux*, 
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grandson of llieEarl of Hertford, was thrown into prison with her husband, 
and died in 1617. This exquisite production by Oliver, a pupil of Hilliard and 
of Zucchero, is of oval form ; full face j it is enclosed in a gold case, enameled 
deep transparent blue and opaque white. The hair disheveled ; dress 
white, embroidered with gold and flowers. — Francis Bacon, Lord Yerulam; 
circular; inscribed on a blue background Anno JD'ni 1620, AEJtatissuw 60. 
He was born 1561 ; was a protegS of the Earl of Essex, whose favour be un- 
gratefully requited by appearing against him as counsel for the crown, and 
compiling after his execution an account of the EarUs treason. Lord Keeper 
1617 ; Chancellor 1618 ; created Yiscouiit St. Albans 1621. He was 
convicted of receiving bribes, degraded, and died at Gorhambury 1626, — 
Algernon Sidney, by John Hoskins, signed in gold on a brown background, 
I. IL, 1659. He was born about 1617 ; joined the rebel army 1644, and 
was made governor of Chichester. He left the kingdom at the Eestoration, 
but returned on receiving pardon. He was tried by Judge Jefferies for 
having joined in the Eye House Plot, and was beheaded Dec. 7, 1683i — 
John Hampden, born 1594, died of a wound received in an engagement 
against the Eoyalist forces under Prince Eupert, 1643. — George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, by N. Dixon ; born 1608. He was with Cromwell at 
the battle of Dunbar, and became Commander-in- Chief in Scotland, but, 
having been instrumental in bringing about the Eestoration, be was created 
Duke of Albemarle; he died 1671. — Sir John Maynard, by N. Dixon ; 
born 1602 ; he appeared in the Long Parliament as one of the pmsecutors 
of Strafford and Laud-, hut afterwards opposed Cromwell> and was imprisoned; 
died 1690. — Sir William Temple^ by John Hoskins ; born 1628. A dis- 
tinguished diplomatist at various foreign courts ; died 1700. — Prince 
Eugene of Savoys by Jacques Antoine Arlancl ; born 1663 ; the com- 
panion in arms of the Duke of Marlborough ; died 1736. — Mary Fairfax, 
Duchess of Buckingham, by Samuel Cooper. She was the only child of 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, the great parliamentary general, and married George 
Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles IL — A daughter of 
the Duke of Buckingham, by Peter Oliver; signed in gold, P.O. 1665. — 
Lady Penelope Compton, by Samuel Cooper ; daughter of the Earl of 
Northampton ; she married Sir John Nicholas. — Nell Gwynne, by Samuel 
Cooper. — Lady Heydon, by Samuel Cooper. — The Countess of Bridgewater; 
enamel by C. F. Zincke. — Jeannie Cameron, mistress of the Pretender ; 
enamel by C. F. Zincke, a native of Dresden who came to England 1706, 
and studied under Boit ; he ceased painting through loss of sight about 
1746. — Madame de Montespan ; a highly finished miniature in opaque 
water colours ; full length. She appears seated on a terrace which opens 
to a garden ; the drapery is a blue mantle over a white dress, which is 
touched with gold. She was daughter of the Due de Montemart ; born 
1641 ; she married in 1663 the Marquis de Montespan, and soon succeeded 
the Duchesse de la Yalliere in the favour of Louis XIY. She retired to a 
convent about 1686, and died 1707. — Guido Baldi, Duke of IJrbino. 
Captain General of the Yenetians, and subsequently of the Papal army 
under Julius III.; he died at Pesaro 1574. p*ainted in oils. 

By the Duke op NoKTHUikiBERLAND, K.G. — Queen Elizabeth, in sump- 
tuous costume, by Nicholas Hilliard, — A small oval miniature of Mary 
Queen of Scots, painted in oils upon lapis lazuli ; three quarters to right. 
This hears little resemblance to the portraits of Mary in early life, hut was 
probably intended to represent her. The hair is brown, eyes brownish 
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' grey, a Yell is thrown over her head ; the dress is violet coloured. On the 
ease, which is not contemporary, is inscribed — Mary Queen of Scots ; given 
by herself. It has been supposed that this may have been presented by 
Mary to flenry Percy, eighth Earl of Northumberland, who espoused the 
cause of Mary, maintained a correspondence with her, and was committed 
to the Tower for participating in a supposed plot in her favour. Mary sent 
a diamond ring to the Earl in 1568, a pair of gold beads (received by her 
from the Pope) to the Countess, and she received various presents from 
them. See Miss Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, vol. vi. pp. 323, 324. — 
A remarkable full length miniature of unusual dimensions, portraying 
George Yilliers, the favourite of James I., by whom he was made Master of 
the Horse in I6l5, and K.G.; in 1618, Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
High Admirah In 1623 he was sent into Spain with Prince Charles, and 
was created Duke of Buckingham during his absence there. He was 
assassinated 1628. By Baltazar Gerbier, signed with his name and the 
date 1618 ; probably one of his finest productions. It is enclosed in a 
richly enameled case, and represents Buckingham in superb costume, 
scarlet and gold, mounted on a dark grey charger ; in the distance is seen 
James 1. with his suite. Gerbier was much in favour with the Duke, and 
attended him in his mission to Spain in 1623. In a letter from the 
Duchess to her lord at that time, the following request occurs : — “ I pray 
you, if you have any idle time, sit to Gerbier for your picture, that I may 
have it well done in little.” Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, Dallaway’s 
edition, vol. ii. p. 115. — A small miniature of the Duke of Buckingham. 
— Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III., king of Spain, and Margaret 
Archduchess of Austria ; born 1601 ; married Louis XIIL, king of 
France, 1615 ; regent for her son Louis XI 7. j died 1666. — Portrait of a 
lady not identified ; by John Hoskins. 

The Earl De Grey and Ripon. — T he celebrated miniature of Oliver 
Cromwell by Samuel Cooper.> It was formerly in the possession of the 
Pallavicini family of Genoa 5 and a cipher is engraved on the reverse of 
the case. In Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, vol. hi, p. 117, Dallaway’s 
edit., some notices of two miniatures of Cromwell by Cooper are given; 
one of them, said now to belong to Henry Cromwell Frankland, Esq., of 
Chicliester, formerly in Lady Frankland Russell’s collection of Cromwell 
portraits at Chequers Court, Wendovex’, had descended from the family of 
the Protector ; the other was in the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds.' 

By the Lord Braybrooke. — Fourteen miniatures, chiefly family portraits 
from the collection at Audley End. — Sir Thomas Griffin, of Dingley, North- 
amptonshire ; inscribed in gold on a blue ground, — Anno B'ni 1599. 
Mtatis suce 20. A highly finished portrait, in very rich dress laced with 
broad silver bands. He died 1615. — Elizabeth, second wife of Sir Thomas 
Griffin, daughter of George Touchet Lord Audley, and relict of Sir John 
Stawell ; a very curious miniature, she wears a black hat with a little 
feather and gold aigrette ; black dress ; orange coloured scarf tied in a 
knot on her right shoulder ; blue ground. — Sir Edward Griffin, of Dingley, 
son of Sir Thomas ; in armour ; by Samuel Cooper, signed S. C. 1643 
(or 1648 ?). He was Treasurer of the Chamber to Charles II., and died 
1681. — Frances, wife of Sir Edward Griffi.n, and daughter of Sir William 
XJvedale of Wickham, Hants ; a curious miniature on ivory; three quarters 
to left ; green ground ; probably painted by the younger Hoskins, being 
signed with an H, the first stroke of which is prolonged upwards, forming 
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«n L — Sir EdvP’ard Griffin, son of the last ; Lient.-Col. of the Duke- of' 
York’s foot guards, now called the Coldstream, in the reign of Charles II.;. 
advanced to the peerage, Dec. 16S8, as Baron Griffin of Braybrooke ; he 
married Lady Essex Howard, dau. and li. of James, third Eail of Suffolk, 
and died 1710; a finely coloured portrait, in advanced life ; full bottomed 
wig and long laced cravat. — Susanna, Countess of Suffolk, third daughter of 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland ; first wife of James, third Earl of Suffolk 
dated 1649, the year of her decease ; painied on ivory by Samuel Cooper, 

■ — Henry Heville, of Billingbear, who assumed the name of Grey ; he 
married his cousin Elizabeth, sister and coheiress of Edward, third Lord 
Griffin, and died 1762. — John, Earl of Portsmouth, who married Elizabeth, 
widow of Henry Neville Grey, last mentioned ; he died 1763 ; the Earl 
is represented in a brown mantle, with a full bottomed wig. — Richard 
Aid worth Neville, second Lord Braybrooke, grandfather of the present 
Baron ; he was born 1750, and died 1825. — Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the Right lion. George Grenville, and sister of George, first Marquis of 
Buckingham ; she married, in 1780, Richard, second Lord Braybrooke, 
and died 1796. — Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart.; 
she married in 1749 the Right Hon. George Grenville, and died 1769 ; 
she is rej)resented in a blue and yellow dress ; long dark hair ; a flat 
Spanish hat with a drooping feather ; the grandmother of the present Lord 
Braybrooke. — Mary Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Robert Earl 
Nugent; she married, in 1775, George, second Earl Temple, created in 
1784 Marquis of Buckingham ; she died 1813. — Copy by Bernard Lens, 
and signed with his monogram, of a portrait of a young man in armour ; 
hair very long ; falling laced band ; on the reverse of the case is engraved 
a cipher composed of the initials J. and G. — Miniature painted in enamel 
(? by Ziiicke) representing a gentleman in blue velvet coat and cap ; on the 
case is engraved the same cipher as last described. — Small miniature of 
Louis XV. in early life ; in armour, with a purple mantle powdered with 
fieurs-de-lys. A brief enumeration of the miniatures aboye described will 
be found in Lord Braybrooke’s History of Audley End, p. 116. 

By Lady Sophia Djss Vcehx. — M iniatures of Queen Elizabeth, James L, 
Anne of Denmark, Prince Henry son of James L, the Princess Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, Lady Arabella Stuart, and Henrietta Maria 
daughter of Charles I., married in 1661 to Philip, Duke of Orleans. — Also 
miniatures of Madame de Montespan, Madame de Sevign6, Anne de 
Gonzages, Princess Palatine, the Duchesse de Eontanges, Aime of Austria, 
the Duchesse de Grammont, the Duchesse de Montpensier, and the Duchesse 
de la Valliere. — The Princess Mary Clementina, daughter of Prince James 
Sobieski, married 1719 to the Chevalier St. George, son of James II. 

By Sir Thomas Rokewohb Gage, Bart. — Sir John Gage, of Firle, 
Sussex, a distinguished soldier and statesman in the reign of Henry VIII. 
He was also Lord Chamberlain to Queen Mary. He was installed K.G. 
1541, and died 1557. By Holbein. Purchased at the sale of Lord 
Northwick’s Collection ; it was in Walpole’s possession and is described 
as from Lady Elizabeth Germaine’s collection. A fine full length portrait 
of Sir John Gage in earlier life exists at Hengrave Hall. — Sir Thomas 
Bond, Bart., of Peckham, Surrey, comptroller of tlie household to Queen 
Henrietta Maria ; he was much in favour with Charles II. Mary Charlotte, 
his only daughter, married Sir William Gage, of Hengrave, second baronet. 
On the back of the ease are engraved the arms of Bond, — Jane, Viscountess 
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Gage, relict of Henry Jermyn Bond, Esq., of Bury, grandson of Sir 
Thomas Bond, Bart, (before mentioned) ; she married secondly Thomas, 
first Viscount Gage. Her maiden name was Godfrey. The miniature is 
dated 1729. — Sir William Gage, fourth Bart., who succeeded his brother 
Sir Thomas Gage in 1741, and died 1767 ; painted in enamel. — King 
James II. — The Princess Clementina Sohieski, consort of Prince James, 
the Chevalier St. George, son of James II. 

By Mr. C. Saxhile Bale. — J ane Seymour, by Holbein ; circular, diam. 
1| in.; three quarters to left. An exquisite miniature from Jeremiah 
Harman’s collection, inscribed in gold on a rich blue background — 
AN°. XXV. — The dress and the kerchief thrown over the head-dress, which 
is of the fashion designated pcdimental, are black. The eye-balls very dark, 
complexion fair. The Queen wears two necklaces ; to one is appended 
an enseigne or jewel, to the other a large medallion, upon which is apparently 
a female figure holding a scroll. Jane Seymour was the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Seymour, of Wolf Hall, Wilts, where her nuptials with 
Henry VIII. took place May 20, 1536. The precise date of her birth 
does not appear to have been ascertained. She died Oct. 24, 1537. — 
Queen Elizabeth, by Nicholas Hilliard ; oval, three quarters to left, 
portraying her in advancing years; the costume is loaded with diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls. From Stowe, previously at Strawberry Hill. Mr. Scharf 
has favoured us with the following notes. The hair is gilded, exquisitely 
finished, complexion faded, the modelling of the face does not exhibit any 
traces of stippling or cross-hatching. The lace and dress are covered with 
a solid opaque grey ; the jewels are raised as one sees in the finest speci- 
mens of porcelain.” — Sir Walter Haleigh ; oval, three quarters to left; 
an exceedingly interesting miniature in a gold case, enriched externally 
with the finest cloisonne enamel covering the surface, and of the richest 
translucent hues. The portrait, slightly faded, represents a man in the 
prime of life ; hair and beard short ; dress pinked and laced in diagonal 
bands of maroon brown colour ; background rich blue. Sir Walter was 
born 1552, executed 1618. — Miniature, described as Lord Hunsdon, 
Master of the Horse, and cousin to Elizabeth ; by Nicholas Hilliard. Erom 
Stowe, previously at Strawberry Hill. Oval, three quarters to left. The 
dress white, pinked ; blue riband ; small ruff ; black hat with a richly 
jeweled band and drooping ostrich feather. Background bright blue ; on 
the left is written in gold— J no JDiiL 1605. Henry Carey, first Baron 
Hunsdon, lord chamberlain to Elizabeth and K.G., died 1596 ; George, 
his son and successor, K.G., died 1603, and was succeeded by his brother 
John, Warden of the East Marches towards Scotland; he died 1617, 
and does not appear to have been K.G. — Henry Wriothesle}^, Earl of 
Southampton, by Isaac Oliver, dated 1623, and signed with the monogram 
of that skilful painter, an 0. traversed by an I.; oval, three quarters to 
left. Dress black satin ; hair dark ; beard extremely pointed ; falling 
ruff; background intense blue (Waagen, Supp. p. 119). The Eail 
succeeded 1581 ; was attainted 1598 as a partisan with Essex ; released 
on the accession of James I., and created Earl of Southampton by a new 
patent 1603 ; he died 1624. He was the liberal patron of Shakespeare, 
who dedicated to him in 1593 the poem entitled Venus and Adonis. A 
letter exists from this nobleman to Lord Ellesmere, then Chancellor, com- 
mending Shakespeare as deserving of favour, and as his epsecial friend. 

By Mr. Magniac. — A collection of miniatures and interesting portraits 
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of small dimensions, cliieflj of distinguislied personages in the fifteenth, 
century. These valuable works of art, deposited temporarily by their taste- 
ful and liberal possessor in the South Kensington Museum, were, with his 
approval, and through the kind courtesy of the officers of that Institution, 
permitted to be transferred for a short period to enrich the Historical Series 
formed by the Institute. They consisted of the following portraits : — 

Miniatures. — The Earl of Lenr^ox, dated 1460 ; Sir John Stewart of 
Derneley is supposed by Douglas to have been created a Lord of Parliament 
by the title of Lord Derneley, probably at the coronation of James III. in. 
1460, the Earldom of Lennox being then in the King’s hands ; he does 
not appear to have assumed the title of Earl until 1473. — Henry VIII. — 
Katharine of Arragon. — Lady Arabella Stuart, by Nicholas Hilliard ; from 
the Strawberry Hill Collection, see Walpole’s Description, p, 58. — Nicholas 
Hilliard, painted by himself at the age of thirteen ; dated 1560. This 
miniature is noticed in the Anecdotes of Painting in England (Dallaway’s 
edit. vol. i. p. 288), as in the Earl of Oxford’s cabinet. Another miniature 
of Hilliard by his own hand, dated 1577, is preserved at Penshurst. — Sir 
Francis Bacon, hy Samuel Oliver, dated 1590 ; about that period his first 
advancement occurred, he had recently been called to the bar and elected a 
Bencher of Grray’s Inn, and acquired such reputation, that in 1591 Queen 
Elizabeth appointed him her Counsel Extraordinary, the first appointment 
of such an official. — Three miniatures of persons unknown, one of them 
of a lady, painted by Isaac Oliver and signed with his monogram. 

Portraits of small size, chiefiy in oils on panel. — Philip HI. Duke of 
Burgundy, called The Good ; horn 1396, died 1467. — Michelle de France, 
daugliter of Charles VL, and married, 1409, to Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy ; she died 1422. — Philip 1. Archduke of Austria, and King of 
Castille, born 1478, died 1506 ; a facsimile of a painting, of tbe school 
of Albert Durer, in the Versailles Gallery. — Louis XL King of Fi’aiice ; 
born 1423, died 1483, by Quintin Matsys. — Francis the Dauphin. — 
Francis I. King of France, by Jean Clouet, called Janet. — Henry II. 
King of France, hy Janet. — Mary, daugliter of Henry VII. King of 
England, married first Louis XIL of France, secondly, in 1515, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. — Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of Plenry VII., 
married first James IV. King of Scots, secondly Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angus. It is a profile with honied head-dress and veil ; described as an 
early portrait by Ctmn ; it appears to be authentic, in style somewhat like 
that of Mabuse. — Henry VIII. King of England, attributed to Holbein. — 
Katharine of Arragon, attributed to Holbein. — Margaret de Valois, Queen 
of France and Navarre, first wife of Henry IV., born 1553, died 1615. — 
Maximilian I. Emperor of Germany, born 1459, died 1519.^ — Francis of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise and d’Auniale, born 1519, died 1565, byPorbus. 
— Engelbert of Nassau ; died 1494. — Count de la Marck of Braine, uncle 
of Gonzaga abbess of Avenay, by Janet. — Louis de Clermont, of Bussy 
and Amboise, surnamed the Brave Bussy. — Francis of France, Duke of 
Alengon, Anjou, and Brabant ; died 1584 ; by Janet. — Henry of Lorraino, 
Duke of Guise, surnamed Le Balafre, born 1550, died 1588. — Albert 
Durer, painted by himself ; dated 1498. — Portrait of a personage wearing 
the order of the Golden Fleece, dated 1510. — Portrait of a person unknown, 
by Janet. — A son of Sir Thomas More, by Hans Holbein. 

By Mr. A. Mortimer Drummond. — Charles II., by Samuel Cooper ; and 
another miniature of the same sovereign, painted in oils, the artist not known. 
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By Mr. Beriah Botfield, M.P. — Etlielreda, or Audrey, daughter aud 
heiress of Edward Harrison, Esq., of Balls, Kent ; painted in enamel by 
Zincke after Yanloo; she married, 1723, Charles, third Viscount Townsend. 
Erom Strawberry Hill, see Walpole’s Description, p. 56 ; the frame, wdth 
flowers in relief and her arms on the back supported by Cupids, was enameled 
by Groth, 

By Mr. William Bussell. — A min^ture of Milton ; painted on card. 
The type of this portrait seems to be the same as that of the engraving 
by Houbraken in Birch’s Illustidous Persons in 1741, which is stated to 
have been from a portrait in the collection of tlie Bight lion. Arthur 
Onslow. See Mr. J. F. Marsh’s Memoir on the Portraits of Milton, 
Transactions Hist. Soc. of Lancashire, vol. xii. — Miniature by Harding, being 
a copy on a reduced scale of the full length portraits by Yandyck, of James, 
seventh Earl of Derby, beheaded 1651, after the battle of Worcester, and 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, his Countess, famous for her gallant defence of 
Lathom House. The original portraits, of life size, are in the possession 
of the Earl of Clarendon, at the Grove, Herts. Smith’s Works of Yan Dyck, 
No. 562. — A small portrait of Bianca Capello, on panel, in oils ; she married, 
1579, Francis, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and was poisoned with him at a 
banquet in 1587. There were two remarkable portraits of her at Straw- 
berry Hill, one of them by Bronzino. Walpole’s Description, pp. 54, 59. 

By Mr. James S. Nightingale. — Copy in enamel of a miniature of 
Thomas Wriotliesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, by Samuel Cooper. 

By Mr. C. H. Hue. — Miniature of Queen Elizabeth, by Hilliard. — The 
Duke of Alva, by a foreign painter not ascertained. 

By Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. — Mary of Modena, Queen of James II. — 
Philip, flrst Duke of Orleans, son of Louis XIIL, and brother of Louis XIY.; 
he died 1701. — William, sixth Prince of Orange, with his Princess; he suc- 
ceeded in 1751, and took refuge in England on the invasion of Holland by 
the French in 1796; he resided in Pall Mall and died in 1806. — Adam 
’ Friedrich von Sinslieim, Prince Bishop of Bamberg and Wurtzburg, 1757-79. 

By Mr. John Adams. — Lord Bomnej, painted in enamel by Zincke. 
The first Baron, created 1716, died 1724. 

By Messrs. Colnaghi and Scott.-— Two portraits of Erasmus, living and 
dead, the latter painted, as stated in a note on the reverse, on the day after 
his decease at Basle, July 12, 1536. — Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 
Protector to Edward YI. 1547, lie was executed 1551 Queen Elizabeth ; a 

• charming miniature by John Ploskins.— A Courtier of the time of Elizabeth, 
Knight of the Garter ; not identified. — Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, in 
black and gold armour, with the motto fvlmen a qvoqve pero; a very fine 
production by Nicholas Hilliard, He was born 1558, was an especial 

* lavourite with Elizabeth, and was one of the peers who sat in judgment on 
Mary Queen of Scots. He died 1605. — Portrait of a Lady, unknown ; by 
Nicholas Hilliard. — Isabella, Governess of the Low Countries, daughter of 
Philip II. King of Spain ; born 1566, married, in 1598, the Archduke 
Albert. She received the Netherlands as her dowry, and continued to 
govern them after her liushand’s death.— Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, 1611, killed at Lutzen, 1632. — Miniature described as “a 
daughter of the beautiful Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough she 
was ^ wife of the first Duke ; of the issue of that marriage one daughter 
suivi'ved, Henrietta, married to the Earl of Godolphin, and, after her 

-father s death, Duchess of Marlborough. — Lord Carlisle; miniature painted 
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in enamel. — Miniature by Sir Peter Lely, signed with his initials ; it was 
described as “ The Earl of Dalkeith.” The identification of this interesting 
portrait seems doubtful. It docs not appear that the title of Earl of 
Dalkeith existed previously to 1663, when the Duke of Monmouth was so 
created by Charles IL The Earls of Morton had also the title of Lord 
Dalkeith, and it has been supposed that this miniature may portray one of 
the noblemen of that family living after the period of Lely’s coming to 
England in 1641 ; either William, seventh Earl of Morton, who died 1648, 
cjet. 66 ; or his son and successor. — Archbishop Tillotson ; an early portrait 
before his preferment, painted by Samuel Cooper ; he was nominated 
Archbishop of Canterbury by William III, on the deprivation of Archbishop 
Bancroft, and died 1694. — Louise de Qucrouaille, created Duchess of 
Portsmouth by Charles II. in 1673. Painted by Nicholas Dixon. — Selection 
.from photographs of miniatures, in course of preparation for the series 
entitled “ The Photographic Historical Portrait Gallery,” announced by 
Messrs. Colnaghi, and to consist of lOO plates photographed by Caldesi and 
Blandford. The specimens exhibited included portraits of Henry VII, and 
Elizabeth of York ; Henry VII 1. ; AnneBoleyn; Edward VI. ; Elizabeth; 
James I.; Anne of Denmark ; the remarkable miniatures of the family of 
James L, formerly in the collection of Charles I.; with other valuable 
portraits, including the productions of Holbein, Hilliard, Peter and Isaac 
Oliver, Hoskins, Cooper, <fcc. The choicest examples in the possession of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke d’Aumale, and 
other distinguished collectors, will be given. 

By Mr. Henderson. — Royalist badge of silver gilt, of oval form ; by 
Thomas Rawlins. the bust of Cliarles L, profile to the riglit. 

Henrietta Maria, his queen, profile to the left. Compare examples of these 
badges figured in Pinkerton’s Medals, pi. xiv. — Medallion of Sir William 
Ducie, son of Sir Robert Ducie, Bart., who was banker to Cliarles I. and 
very rich ; be was created baronet in 1629. Sir William was created 
Viseount Downe. This medallion was executed by John Warin in 1636. 

. Pinkerton, pi. xxi. It is of gilt metal, and appears to have been cast and 
carefully cliased with the tool. No reverse is known. The legend is as 
follows : — GVILIELMVS * EIL * ROBERTI * DUOY * MIL * ET * BARONETTI * MT * 

•sviE • 21. — Under the head — 1636 • wariist. It measures 3J inches in 
diameter. — A memorial of the ill-fated Col. John Penruddock, who was 
taken prisoner in a Royalist rising of Wiltshire gentlemen at Salisbuiy, 
Alarch 11, 1655; was tried and executed at Exeter on May 16, following, 
with several leaders of the movement. See Clarendon’s Rebellion, and 
Guizot’s Life of Cromwell, book vi. This relic is the moiety of a heart- 
shaped locket, enameled with a diminutive head, decapitated, and liekl by 
a hand which grasps the hair. This is doubtless intended to portray Col. 
Penruddock. Under the head is the date 1655 ; around the margin runs 
an inscription in part obliterated May • Numerantur Ve*, pos- 

sibly implying that his woes were recorded or numbered in heaven. The 
field of the locket is enameled white. Mr. Henderson j)Ossesses also a 
locket bearing the initials A. E., possibly those of Arundel Freke, the wife 
of Col. Penruddock. These relics were formerly in possession of the Hun- 
gerford family. — A tortoiseshell snuff-box, lined with gold, and displaying 
on the lid an exquisite portrait of the Comtesse de Grignon, daughter of 
. the Alarquise do Sevign6, enameled by Petitot. According to tradition, 
Horace Walpole offered 100 guineas for this higbly beautiful box. 
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By Mr. Webb. — Jobaiina, Countess of Abergavenny, a small portrait on 
panel, of singular beauty and interest; half-length, 16 in. by 12 in. It 
was in Horace Walpole’s possession, and subsequently in the Benval Col- 
lection. By Holbein. The costume is very rich, a crimson dress, with 
wide sleeves of cloth of gold ; th^ hair is enclosed in a rich crespinc, form- 
ing a head-dress of pedimeutal form, on which the lady’s initials, L A., are 
repeatedly introduced ; the necklace (on which an A is also seen) and the 
girdle are sumptuously jeweled ; in her left hand she holds a pink. On 
the back of the picture is written by Walpole — Joanna, daugbter of 
Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, and wife of George Nevil, Lord Aber- 
gavenny, She was an authoress. See Catal. of Royal and Noble Authors. 
El W.” This charming picture was presented to Walpole by Miss Beau- 

clerc, Maid of Honour. Strawberry Hill Sale, p. 201. It is unsatisfac- 

torily engraved in Park’s edition of the Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. 
p. 324. 

By Mr. 0. E. Lono. — A copy of the portrait last described. It is 
believed to have been painted shortly after the Strawberry Hill sale, and 
it came into the possession of tlio late Lord Northwick; at tlie recent dis- 
persion of his gallery it was purchased by Mr. Graves, who kindly con- 
sented to allow it to accompany the admirable original in Mr. Webb’s 

possession. It is painted on an old panel, and a deceptive imitation of 

Walpole’s writing is affixed to the back. We are indebted to Mr, Long 
for the following remarks : — The lady represented was daughter of the 
Earl of Arundel, who died 1524, by Margaret, dau. of Richard Widville, 
Earl Rivers, and she was consequently niece to the queen of Edward IV. 
She became the first wife of George, Lord Abergavenny, and died about: 
1502. Walpole had at one period considered her to he the lady whose 
writings have been preserved in a compilation entitled the Monument of 
Matrons, noticed in his Royal and Noble Authors, and in Herbert’s edition 
of the Typographical Antiquities, vol. ii. pp. 954, 1134. Walpole subse- 
quently was disposed to conclude that the authoress was not Johanna, 
Lady Abergavenny, but her daughter-in-law, Frances, daughter of Thomas, 
Eaii of Rutland, and wife of Henry, Lord Abergavenny. See Walpole’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 353, and his Royal Authors, enlarged by Park, vol. i. p. 324. 

By Mr. Mathews. — A small portrait of Burke, painted in oils ; attid- 
buted to Gainsborough. 

By Admiral Bowles.' — A remarkable miniature of Cromwell, by Samuel 
Cooper. 

By Mr. ALEXAi^DETt Nesbitt. — Miniature of Charles VI., elected Empe- 
ror of Germany, ^ 1711, died 1740 ; he is represented in armour. This 
portrait is set within the lid of a tortoiseshell snuff-box, mounted in gold ; 
on the outside of the lid are the imperial arms. 

By Mr. Rolls. — Charles I., an early portrait as Prince of Wales, and 
another, after liis accession, 1625. — The Princess Mary, daughter of 
Charles I, married 1648 to William II., Prince of Orange ; died 1660. 

- Prince Jame.s, tlie Clievalier de St. George, son of James II.; also Cle- 
mentina Sobieski, his wife; small oval enamels, painted in France, in- 
tended to form the sides of a sacliet or purse. — Oliver Cromwell. — 
Archibald, 8tli Earl of Argyll, created Marquis of Argyll by Charles I., 
1641 ; tried for high treason and executed, 1G61. — Hugo Grotiiis, born 
1583, died 1645. — Portrait of a daughter of Antonio Mocenigo, doge of 
Venice, 1700-9. — A Spanish courtier, not identified ; after Velasquez. 
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By Mr. S. Dodb. — Miniature supposed to portray Elizabeth^ Queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of James 1. 

By Mr. T. B. Scott. — Oval miniature, supposed to portray Lady Huns- 
don. Background blight blue ; this portrait is of the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, and is enclosed in a frame of tortoiseshell, the back of 
■which is beautifully pique with gold studs. — Miniature of one of the bro- 
thers of Eredcric, King of Bohemia ; by Samuel Cooper, signed with his 
initials. — Miniature of a young man ; on the hack is written — II. Btephen^ 
hy Claude Beiof, Probably a portrait of Henri Estienne, the eminent 
Erench scholar and printer ; horn 1528, died 1598. He visited England 
in 1550, and was well received by Edward VI. 

By the Rev. James Beck. — Charles I. ; by Matthew Snelling ; signed, 
M . S . Ec . 1G47. Profile to right ; oval. This beautiful miniature is 
executed in fine brush-lines with black paint on plaster ; it is in the ori- 
ginal tortoiseshell case, and is covered by a piece of talc instead of glass. 
The following note is attached to the case : — “ This drawing of Oha” w'as 
stippled by MaiV? Bymondst who engraved Oliv’’ Cromwell’s Coin, and was 
Rival of the great Butler, wlio did K. Cha® the 2 *’^ Coin.’^ It is doubtful 
who was the artist in question ; the celebrated medallist in the times of 
Cromwell, and the rival of the Rotiers, was yarned Thomas ; he received 
his first appointment as “Joint Chief Graver” in 1645. He had ho^YeTer 
been employed to engrave the Great Seal for the Admiralty in 1636. He 
bad a brother named Abraham, but no mention of Matthew Symonds 
appears to have been found by Ruding, nor does the name occur in Yer- 
tue’s Notices, in Walpole’s Anecdotes, or in the account of Thomas Simon, 
Numism. Chron. vol. iv. It has been suggested that this beautiful head 
may have been drawn by Matthew Snelling, mentioned in Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes as “a gentleman who painted in miniature, and that (being very 
galant) seldom but for ladies.” Cooper painted a portrait of Snelling in 
1640. — Oliver Cromwell ; an oval medallion of bronze ; profile to right. 
This portrait, supposed to be contemporary with the time of the Protector, 
was purchased after the death of the last of the Eielding family, of Hen- 
highs, near Hazlemere, Surrey, in 1853 ; his ancestor had been a strong 
adherent to the Cromwellite party. See some notices of busts and other 
portraitures of Cromwell, Journal Arch. Assoc. 1857, p. 346. 

By the Rev. L. A. Beck. — Lady J ane Grey, painted in oils on panel. 

By Mr. Boore. — Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles I. ; 
by Samuel Cooper. — The Duke of Monmouth. — The Duke of Afarlborough, 
and the Duchess ; enamels by Zincke. — Mrs. Knight, of Gosfield Hall, 
Essex, which had been purchased in 1715, by John Knight, M.P., and 
was bequeathed by him to the daughter of James Graggs, Esq,, privy 
counsellor to George I. ; she was the second wife of John Knight, Esq., 
M.P., who purchased Gosfield in 1715, and dying in 1733, bequeathed his 
estates to her ; she afterwards married John Nugent, Esq., Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland. — Miniature portrait, supposed to be of Nell Gwynne. — Anne 
Therese, Marquise de Lambert, bora 1647, died 1733 ; authoress of some 
works of considerable literary celebrity, written for her children. 

By Mr. Attenborough. — Oliver Cromwell, profile. — John Thurloe, 
Secretary of State during the Protectorate ; born 1616, died 1667. — 
Admiral Cornelius Tromp, son of the celebrated Dutch commodore and 
competitor with Admiral Blake, who was killed in 1653. He distinguished 
himself in many actions against the English navies, and on peace being 
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concluded lie came to London in 1675, and was created a baronet by 
Charles IL He died 1691. This miniature is dated 1661. 

By Mr, C. Knioht Watson, Sec. Soc. Ant. — Henry IV., King of 
Prance ; painted on ivory in imitation of a cameo* Given by Marie 
Antoinette to the Marquis d’Ambly. — Prince Charles Edward, the Young 
Chevalier, and his brother, Cardinal York. Presented to the Mulso family 
as a token of esteem for services rendered to the exiled Stuarts. 

By Mr. Eibld. — J ames I. and Anne of Denmark, his queen. — Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke ; she was daughter of Sir Henry Sydney. Sir 
Philip Sydney dedicated his Arcadia to her, and on her death in 1621 Ben 
Jonson wrote the touching tribute to her memory inscribed on her tomb 
in Salisbury Cathedral* By John Hoskins; from Strawberry Hill. — 
Charles IL — The mother of Oliver Cromwell* — Barbara, Duchess of Cleve- 
land, by Cooper. — The Duke of Monmouth. — The Duchess of Dorset. — 
Prince Charles Edward, and the Princess Clementina Sohieski, his mother. 
— The Princesse de Conti. 

By Miss Agnes Strickland. — Miniature copy of the portrait of Mary 
Stuart, when Dauphiness, in possession of Sir John Maxwell, of Polloc, 
Bart, — Copy of a diminutive portrait of Anne of Denmark, consort of 
James YL, King of Scotland (James I. of England) ; the original' orna- 
ments the central jewel of the Collar of the Thistle worn by that sove- 
reign ; the reverse bears a figure of St. Andrew, in white enamel. The 
portrait is protected by a small enameled plate, Avith the Thistle and the 
motto of the Order. Copied, by Her Majesty’s permission, from the jeAvel 
in the Regalia Office, Edinburgh Castle. 

Impressions of Mediieval Seals, — By Mr* J. E. Nightingale. — Impres- 
sion from a matrix, of circular form, in possession of Mr. L. Stevens, at 
Salisbury ; being the seal of the Mayoralty of the Staple at Ipswich. The 
device is a one-masted ship, with the mainsail spread ; open galleries at 
the stern and prow. Upon the deck stands a lamb or sheep, retrogardant. 
Legend, — ^ : maioratiifi : ^tapiile : hllU : gtppeffiict. Diam. li in. Date, 
early xv. cent. 


^vcBaeological 

SiK Anglo-Saxon manuscript leaves were discovered this year at Glou- 
cester, in the Chapter Library, in the course of researches made there 
preparatory to the Meeting of the Archaeological Institute. They had 
been used in the binding of Episcopal Registers, and proved to he for the 
most part in good preservation. They contain portions of two Homilies on 
Lives of Saints. Three of the leaves treat of St. Mary of Egypt, and the 
remaining three relate to St. Swithhun. The attention of the Society was 
drawn to these fra^gments by a memoir read at the Gloucester meeting by 
the Rev. J. Earle, who enlarged on the life of Swithhun, bishop of Win- 
chester in the ninth century, with observations on the period in Avhich he 
lived, and his celebrity after death. The Avhole subject is rich in historical 
matter, and it is intended to publish this Essay (by subscription) in an ex- 
panded form, together with photographic fac-similes of the MS. leaves, and 
some original or early pieces illustrative of the history and times of St. 
Swithhun. Those persons who may desire to possess this memoir are 
requested to communicate with the author, Swan wick Rectory, near Bath, 
or with the Secretaries of the Institute. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
OP THE TROAD. 

By BEANK CALVBBT, Esq., 

Honorary Corresponding Member of the Archaeological Institute. 


ON THE SITE AND REMAINS OP COLONCE. 

The topography of the ancient towns of the Troad is still 
involved in obscurity, but few of the sites having been 
verified, and for the most part founded only on conjecture. 
Desirous to throw, if possible, some light on the subject, I 
formed the project, whilst ou an excursion in the summer of 
1859, ill the vicinity of Alexandria Troas, of determining 
the sites of one or more of the ancient towns situated 
between that place and Cape Lectum, and of which I felt 
assured some traces must exist. 

With this view, the first place I resolved on searching for 
was ColoncB, which, according to Strabo, was situated next 
to Alexandria Troas, and on the exterior Hellespontic sea, 
at the distance of 140 stadia from Ilium Novum, 

“ MiXrja-Ccap 8’ da-l koI a! KcoXtavai at ivep Aafj,\j/^i,Kov h rfi petroyalq 
T^y Aap.->jfaKrjvrjs' 6,XXau S’ etcrlv evt rfj (ktos 'EAXijtnrovrto daXaTTy, 
’IXwv SiexovaaL araSCovs TiTrapiKovra -nph roiy eKarw.”* 

This geographer also informs us that Oolonoe formerly 
belonged to the people of Tenedos, who occupied the 
opposite coast, and that it was contiguous with the Achoeum, 
and further that Alexandria Troas was founded subsequently 
between those two places.® 

1 Strabo, 689. * Ih. 604. 
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Dr. Chandler, following Pliny, has erroneously placed 
Colonoe inland at Chemanli, a Turkish village, distant four 
miles from the coast. Hobhouse remarks that, according to 
Pausanias, it must he nearer the coast, and exactly opposite 
Tenedos.^ Sir William Gell places it at Liman tepeh 
harbour hill), half way between Alexandria Troas and 
Cape Lectum, and conjectures that this eminence gave the 
name of “ the Hills ” to Colonoe ; * but this site is too fir 
distant from Ilium Novum, being no less than 21 miles, or 
upwards of 200 stadia. 

Strabo mentions that the Scepsians, Cebrenians, and 
Neandrians, and the inhabitants of Colonoe, Larissa, and 
many other small towns, were transferred by Antigonus to 
Alexandria Troas;® and a little later Pliny states that ColOnce 
had perished, as also Paloescepsis, Gergithos, and Neandros. 
Strabo, moreover, states, after Daes of Colonoe, that the 
temple of Apollo Cillseus was founded there by the Eolians, 
who came by sea from Greece. 

“ ^rjcrl 8^ A6,7is 0 KoXonvaivs hi KoAdovaij Ihpvdrjvai. vp&Tov vtto t&v 
iK rrjs 'EAAdSos vXevtr&vrwv kloXmv tc> toG KtXAalov ’AiroXAtoDos 
Up6v:'> 


Thpcydides mentions Colonoe as the spot where Pausanias, 
the Spartan general, who had been accused of conspiracy, in 
conjunction with Themistocles, against the liberties of Greece, 
received the order from the government of Lacedemon to 
accompany the messenger who conducted him back to 
prison.^ This town is also noticed in the woi-ks of several 
other ancient writers. 

Starting from Alexandria Troas along the sea-shore in a 
northerly direction, I entered the fertile plain of Aktash 
Ovasi® (white stone plain). It is composed of disintegrated 
granite washed down from the lulls in the interior, and is 
watered by two small mountain torrents, which fall into the 
Egean Sea separately, one of which receives the hot mineral 
springs of Alexandria Troas, called “ Hidgia,” mentioned by 


® Hobiiouse’s Travels, p, 684. 

^ Topography of Troy. p. 19. 

® Strabo, 597, 607. 

^ Sfii'abo, 612. 

7 Thucydides, L. 1. 

® In almost all the maps of this conn- 
try, this plain is strangely named “ Ne- 


sorakdereh.” Ke-sorar being the Turkish 
for ^'What is he asking about the 
compiler of the original may possibly 
have taken that to be the name of the 
plain, when, not understanding his ques- 
tion,* the Turkish peasant asked for an 
explanation. 
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most ti’avellers in the Troad. On the southern side of this 
plain, a narro’w range of hills of oolitic formation stretches a 
considerable way along the coast. I was at once struck by 
the appearance of an oval hill forming the highest and 
northern end of the range called Beshik tepeh (cradle 
mound or hill). If the name of Ool5no3 originated from the 
remarkable appearance of the hill on which the town stood, 
as conjectured by Sir William G-ell, it would be more aptly 
applied to this mound than to Liman tepeh, which is com- 
paratively much less striking. It possesses those natural 
facilities for defence which generally characterise the sites of 
ancient Greek towns. Its slopes are abrupt, especially 
towards the sea, where they form cliffs which are separated 
from it by a narrow beach. On reaching the summit, I 
found evidence of an ancient site in the heaps of stones, and 
unmistakable tokens of Hellenic occupation in the numerous 
fragments of black glazed pottery which were scattered over 
the surface. This small city, as Strabo calls it, appears to 
have covered no more than the flattened summit of the hill, 
which measures only 720 paces in length, and 230 in its 
greatest breadth. That it cannot have extended further is 
proved by the absence of remains on the southern declivity, 
the necropolis occupying the northern and eastern bases, 
whilst the sea is towards the west. Within the limits of the 
above dimensions, the hill, at its southern extremity, has a 
second elevation with a level surface about 200 paces in 
length, which formed the acropolis. Here the foundations 
of a square tower can be traced, as well as of a wall in a 
lateral direction facing the town. It was about this spot, on 
the surface of the ground, that I picked up a small brass 
coin of this town, with the word KOAONAHN (in inverted 
letters) inscribed round the figure of the sun. Some remains 
of the wall of the town itself can be distinguished in the large 
blocks of stone which are found in a few places round the 
extreme edge of the entire hill. Few vestiges of buildings, 
and none whatever of the temple of ApoUo &ll£eus, however, 
exist, which may be accounted for by the proximity of 
Colonoe to Alexandria Troas (distant only three miles), and 
latterly to the Turkish villages of ICestambol, Alamisha, and 
Feranli, for whose inhabitants the hewn stones offered ready 
material for building. 

Turning my attention to the necropolis, I caused excava- 
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tions to be made. Few of tlie tombs had escaped ransack, 
^ilthoTigh lying beneath the surface of the ground. One of 
these which I opened, was constructed of large stones,' accu- 
rately squared, and placed at right angles ; the interior 
measured 6 ft. 8 in. in length, 3 ft. 4 in. in breadth, and 
3 ft. 8 in. in depth. It was built inside a larger excavation 
with flat sides and rounded extremities made in a soft oolite 
rock, covered with several large flat stones, which were over- 
laid with a few inches of earth. It was not possible to 
ascertain the exact number of bodies contained in this tomb, 
as the bones were in a state of great decay ; but judging 
from appearances, there might have been four or five 
skeletons. The interior of the tomb was entirely filled with 
fine sand, identical with that of the beach close by, which 
had been artificially placed there. Near the surface, toge- 
ther with fragments of bones, were found several fictile 
vases, one of which was in the shape of an almond. Pro- 
ceeding downwards, these became more numerous, and the 
greater part of the w'hole number were at the bottom of the 
tomb. About sixty vases of different shapes were found, of 
which one half were broken. Amongst these were several of 
yellow and blue glass, besides several terra cotta penates, an 
iron spear-head, and two illegible coins in a very corroded 
state. The painted fictile ware is of different styles ; one of 
these vases, with a trilabial mouth, has the letters +OTPINAS 
incised upon its neck, above three figures colored red on a 
black ground, and the same letters are repeated below. 
These may prove of interest as further tending to remove the 
old preconceived notion that painted vases were not to be 
found in Asia Minor. 

In another tomb, hollowed out of the same oolite rock 
which I opened, I found evidence of the excavation having 
been originally closed with huge stones, which have since 
been carried away. The vases in this tomb were of an 
inferior description to those found in the other. Several 
stone coffins and large earthen jars (similar to those found 
at Hanai tepeh buried in another part of the necropolis 
were also opened, but they contained nothing but human 
remains. 

About three quarters of a mile distant from Colonoe, 


See Arcliaeol. Joum. vol. xvL p. 2. 
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towards the east-south-east, on an undulating hill, is a small 
tumulus which might be that of Cycnus, king of Colonce, a 
Thracian by descent, and father of Tennes, according to the 
following passage in Strabo : — 

“ M.v6^ov<n 0’ kv aurrj (Tevib<^) ra irepl rov Tevvqv, &({>’ o5 Koi rofoo/xa 
Trj vrjtTcp, Kal to, mpl rov Kvkvov, &pqKa rb yivos, varipa 0’, <Ss nves, tov 
Tivvov, /3acrtXea 0e KoXcovcav-^^^ 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the site of 
Colonoe, as its situation and distance from Ilium Novum 
coincide exactly with Strabo’s account, calculating the actual 
distance of fifteen geographical miles as equal to about 140 
stadia ; and having carefully examined the country, I can 
safely aver that no traces of any other site exist along the 
sea-shore between it and Alexandria Troas. 


ON THE SITE AND REMAINS OP OPHRYNHrM. 

The first mention of this town occurs in Herodotus. 
Xerxes, in his expedition to Greece, suddenly departs from 
Ilium ; a panic having seized the Persian army, it leaves 
Rhoeteum, the city, Ophrynium and Dardanus (which borders 
on Abydos) on the left, and on their right Gergithe and the 
Teucri.*^ 

In Xenophon we also find that, on the return homeward 
of the mercenaries employed by Cyrus in his expedition into 
Persia, they landed at Lampsacus, and next day marched to 
Ophrynium, where Xenophon sacrificed, as had been his 
custom, to Jupiter Meilichius, according to the ancient Attic 
I'ites.® 

Strabo, in describing the sea-coast between Abydos and 
Sigeum, says: — “Near Dardanus is Ophrynium, on which is 
the grove dedicated to Hector, in a conspicuous situation, 
and next is Pteleos, a lake.”* 

From Webb I gather the following extract - 

“Near Frankkein, or Erinkein, which is an abbreviation 
of the word Ophrynium, is the precise place indicated by 

^ Strabo, 604. 3 Xenopb. Exped. Cyri, Lib. viii, cap. 

2 Herodotus, vii. § 43. 4, § 3. 

4 3trabo, Causab. 395. 
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geographers as that where the tomb of Hector is situated, in 
a conspicuous situation.” ® 

But he does not precisely indicate the spot. 

Dr, Porschammer remarks that “Choiseul GouflEier has 
placed the r u ins of Ehoeteum at It Ghelmez, and the ruins 
of Ophrynium at Arenkioi. It Ghelmez and Eenkioi are 
the names of the same place, and there are no ruins there. 
The ruins on the brow of the ridge to the west of It Ghel- 
mez evidently belong to Ophrynium.” ® 

Dr. Forschammer is so far right in correcting Choiseul 
Goufller in his obvious error, but the ruins (to the west) are 
most certainly not those of Ophrynium. I am of opinion 
that the site exists at about half a mile distant from, and to 
the north-north-east of the village of Eenkioi, where I have 
discovered unmistakable remains of an ancient Greek town. 
Its commanding position (on the brow of a hill) shows the 
derivation of its name from 0$PTS to have been peculiarly 
appropriate; the acropolis occupying literally the brow of 
one of the highest hills in this vicinity. The "descents of the 
hiU at this point are abrupt, especially towards the south, 
where they terminate almost precipitously in a ravine about 
300 feet deep, whose steep sides formed a natural defence to 
the town. It now bears the name of It Ghelmez,’^ from 
which Turkish appellation that of the Greek village of Een- 
kioi is derived. This ravine was most probably very deep 
in ancient times, though doubtless it has considerably in- 
creased since then. It is annually widened by landslips, 
which are of frequent occurrence, owing to the soft nature 
of many of the strata along its sides. These belong to the. 
Pliocene freshwater formation, consisting of clay and ex-, 
tensive beds of oolitic drift, in which I have discovered 
remains of mastodons and other pachydermata, ruminantia, 
and other species of animals. The remaining strata consist 
of hard rock, composed almost entirely of bivalves and 
oolite, both of which stones were e.xtensively used for build- 
ing at Ophrynium, and are employed at present by the 
villagers of Eenkioi. 

The remains of the town are extensive, spreading from 


^ Osservazioni iutorno alio stato antico Topography of Troy, 
e presente dell’ Agro Trojauo, p. 35. 7 literal translation of It Ghelmez 

1 foyal Geographical Society’s Jour- is, animal cannot come/’ or inaccessible 
nal for 1812; Dr. Forschammer on the to animals. 
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the acropolis to the west and north-west, down a steep and 
irregular descent towards the HeUespont. In this latter 
direction, at the distance of a few hundred yards on the sea- 
shore, is a small flattened hill, where there are other renaains 
of a similar description ; and here, under water, traces of a 
semicircular mole are still to he seen on a calm day. It is 
so situated as to have afforded shelter against the prevailing 
northerly winds, and evidently served as the port of Ophry- 
nium. On the accompanying map, in which the country 
south of the site of Eenkioi Hospital is shown, the position 
of both town and harbour are marked. I pointed out the 
acropolis to the compilers of the map, which they have cor- 
rectly inserted ; but following out their own ideas, they have 
erroneously placed part of Ophrynium at the hospital itself, 
whereas the mole and ruins indicated by them are isolated 
and distant about a mile.® These, judging from the coins 
found there, and the entire absence of black glazed pottery, 
are, to all appearances, Byzantine. 

The foundations of the walls of the acropolis, about 6 
feet thick, and built without cement, still exist, and can be 
traced nearly round its entire circumference. The upper 
part of the acropohs is separated from the rest of the hill 
by a deep excavation, with an embankment of eaith thrown 
up on the inside. The remains of Homan occupation are 
especially apparent about this place ; part of a coarse 
mosaic, and buildings laid in cement, are still to be seen. 
Coins both Greek and Homan are to be found amongst all 
the ruins, but most frequently at the upper part of the town. 
I have myself picked up at different times as many as four- 
teen brass coins of Ophrynium, which greatly confirms my 
supposition of the identity of the site. I have also found 
other autonomous but solitary specimens of Sigeum, Nean- 
dria, Gergithe, and Assos ; of silver, Megiste (ins. Hhode) 
and Mytelene. The Homan coins include most of the 
emperors from Tiberius to Constantine and Arcadius. 

Besides coins, I have found about the acropolis several 
bronze arrow-heads, and part of an earthen mould, about 6 
inches in diameter, for making casts representing the full 


s Chart of Eenkioi British Hospital; this memoir gives only the portion of 
and part of the country adjacent, on the this Chart, in which the ancient vestiges 
shore of the Dardanelles; by John Brnn- of Ophrynium above described are laid 
ton, C.E. The map which accompanies down, with the adjacent town of Eenkioi, 
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face of Apollo, and at tlie ruins near the port fish-hooks 
and netting-needles in bronze. 

I may here mention that numbers of celts made of ser- 
pentine and other hard stone are found in the neighbourhood 
of Ophrynium, but they are not peculiar to the place, for 
they are to be met ■with all over the surrounding country. 

The necropolis was situated on the opposite slope of the 
valley, extending as far as the village of Renkioi. A few 
tombs, however, lay to the west below the acropolis. These 
tombs consist principally of earthen jars, with the exception 
of a few stone coffins. The painted fictilia found in these 
are, with one exception, of the earliest period of the art, 
representing animals and simple designs of a black or brown 
colour, on a light yellow ground. The exception is a black 
vase with a female head in red. On a highly glazed frag- 
ment, forming the neck of some vessel, are the words in- 
cised — ^A<I>POAITI XPTS02TE$AN0, I have not been able to 
make many excavations in this necropolis, as it is occupied 
in great part by vineyards belonging to the village of Ren- 
kioi, and producing excellent wine ; they maintain the re- 
putation Ophrynium appears to have had in ancient times, 
judging from the representation of Bacchus on its coins. 

On the edge of the ravine are some excavations in the 
rock, apparently wells, eight or ten in number. Several of 
these I endeavoured to have cleared out, but owing to their 
being only 3^ feet in diameter, the workmen had difficulty 
in removing the earth with which they were filled, and could 
not descend lower than 9 feet. These wells were filled with 
black earth, with which were mixed numerous fragments of 
vases, black glazed and painted, earthenware beads, and one 
of amber. In one of the wells a number of terra cotta weights 
were disclosed, apparently placed at regular distances.® 

The supposition that Hector’s tomb was situated in the 
grove dedicated to him in the ■vicinity of Ophrynium, is very 
doubtful. The distance from the battle-field and possible 
site of Ihum, in the vicinity of which, according to Homer 
(the only genuine source of information), the hero was 


® Terra cotta objects of similar cha- 
racter were found in considerable num- 
bers in the excaYations made in the 
Crimea near Kertch, by Dr. Macpherson; 
see his Antiquities of Kertoh, p. 103. 


It has been conjectured that they may 
have served as weights for nets, for weaving 
purposes, or for measuring the depth of the 
water in these wells. They are figured 
also in Arch. Journ. voL xiv. p. 204. 
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buried, is greatly against this conjecture, and it seems im- 
probable that Strabo should haYe omitted to notice sa 
important a fact when speaking of the groYe. — 

“ Ukqa-iov 8’ eoTi rb ’0(^pvvLov, rb rov ‘'EKropos dXcros if TTepi- 
^avei ‘TOTT^p/’’ ^ 

Choiseul Grouffier, in quoting the passage in Lycophron 
relative to the ashes of Hector being removed from the tomb 
of Ophrynium to Boeotia, is of opinion that the poet had 
confounded the tomb of the hero with the grove consecrated 
to him — a mistake which might easily have occurred in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus by a gi'ammarian of Alexan- 
dria, who was pleased to imitate, or even to exaggerate, the 
ordinary obscurity of the oracle, and employed the most 
ancient and least used words. He adds, Pausanias states 
positively that Hector’s remains had been brought from 
Ilium, and that Dyctus of Crete and Theocritus mention 
Hector as having been buried outside of the city of Troy, not 
far from the tomb of Ilus.^ 

There are several commanding positions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ophrynium, well calculated to be dedicated 
as a grove, but hitherto no clue has been discovered to 
enable me to determine the true spot. A few years since 
the heights were covered with Pinus maritima and Quercus 
cegilops (Valonea oak). The pines have mostly been cut 
down for fuel, and the oaks have now disappeared from the 
summit of the hills, though they still abound all over the 
country, being cultivated for the tanning properties con- 
tained in the calyx of the acorn. 

The only artificial mound which exists in the neighbour- 
hood is one situated just above the village of Eenkioi. It is 
small, and formed chiefly of earth mixed with stones. It 
has been excavated, but only a few accidental pieces of pot- 
tery and tusks of wild boar were met with, and nothing 
shows it to have been a sepulchral tumulus. 

After the grove of Hector, Strabo mentions the lake Pte- 
leos — Kttt i(f)firjs k(p.vr] TlreXems, As there are not the slightest 
indications of there having been any lake, and the nearest 
marsh formed by the Dunbrek Sora (or Simois of Strabo) is 
close to Ilium Novum, three miles lower dowm than Rhoeteum, 

^ Strabo, 595. * Voyage Pittoresque de la Grdce, voi. ii. pp. 240, 241. 

s s 
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and out of the line of succession in which he here describes 
the coast, I am convinced that the word AIMNH has been 
erroneously transcribed by the ancient copyists for AIMHN, 
the two last letters being transposed ; an error which may 
have possibly arisen. I am inclined, therefore, to think that 
Pteleos was not a lake, but the harbour of Ophrynium 
already described. 

In advancing the foregoing remarks on the site of 
Ophrynium, I am persuaded as to its certain identity. 
Entertaining this opinion several years ago, I communicated 
its situation to the Admiralty, who adopted my suggestion, 
and inserted it in their Chart of the Dardanelles. Time has 
since only served to confirm me in my opinion, the more so 
as it is the next Greek site after Dardanus, and correspond- 
ing as it does with the position indicated by Herodotus and 
Strabo. 


ON THE MOHUMEFT OE KING EDVAED II. AFD MEDIHIYAL 

SCULPTUEE. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE MEETING HELD AT GLOUCESTER, 1860. 

By RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., E.R.S., 

Drofossor of Sculpture ia the Royal Academy. 

Ip works of art were only to be considered in the light of 
productions to gratify the eye or to please the fancy, to exhibit 
the skill in handiwork or the taste of the artist, they would 
take a rank in the merely decorative exercises, very unworthy 
their real object and importance. Whatever pleasure may be 
derived from the material excellence or beauty of art, or, on the 
other hand, whatever dissatisfaction low, common, or debased 
art may produce, we may be quite sure that it has a much 
stronger claim upon our attention than that which external 
qualities alone can give it ; and, contemplating it from the 
higher point of view, we shall soon understand the interest 
it is calculated to awaken in all intelligent minds where it is 
employed as the language of sentiment. Mediasval art has of 
late years occupied so much attention, and it has received so 
much valuable illustration since a return to Gothic archi- 
tecture has been recommended by its admirers as the most 
perfect and appropriate example we can take for modern 
imitation, that a few remarks upon so important an acces- 
sory as the sculpture which so abundantly accompanies the 
design of the mediteval period cannot but command our 
interest ; and it is proposed to connect some observations 
that will now be offered on this subject with the more remark- 
able works in this art existing in Gloucester Cathedral. 

It is not necessary, nor indeed would it be possible on 
this occasion, to enter at any great length into the examina- 
tion of the different phases of the art in the period of its 
most extensive practice. We must be satisfied here to take 
a more general survey of the subject, and of the character 
of the sculpture of those schools, and to pass over minute 
particulars and characteristics wliich, however interesting. 
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would occupy more time than can now be afforded for their 
consideration. Still, even so, the inquiry cannot be strictly 
limited to the technical question. While considering the 
practice it will be necessary also to refer to the causes of its 
development, and the motives that influenced its progress 
during the three or four centuries of the supremacy of 
mediaeval art. 

The subject itself of ecclesiastical monumental and memo- 
rial. sculpture appeals strongly to our fondest sympathies 
and best feelings ; and on this ground alone it should com- 
mand our consideration even if it had no other claims to our 
attention. But it will be seen that it has various recom- 
mendations to give it interest, according to the different 
points of view from which such monuments may be contem- 
plated ; whether as the expression of sentiment, the record 
of historical personages or events, or simply as works of art. 

It may be permitted to offer here a few preliminary 
observations upon the motive or impulse of the art-design of 
the particular age in which it is considered that the Gothic 
mode or school attained its fullest development. This seems 
desirable because it has appeared to me that an erroneous 
impression exists in some minds as to the real causes both 
of the origin, or rise, and the decline of the art, not only in 
what is understood by ecclesiastical design, but in the various 
forms of the Gothic style. 

Some persons among the more enthusiastic admirers and 
advocates of medimval antiquities and usages, seem to con- 
sider that the style of the church architecture of that 
particular period indicates the high moral and religious con- 
dition of the community ; that it is the gauge, as it were, of 
the degree of national virtue or piety existing at the time. 
A preference is, moreover, given by this school or party to 
a particular phase of Gothic architecture, as the only style 
proper for religious or Christian sentiment. The character of 
art, most satisfactorily expressive of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
is supposed to reside especially in the Pointed and Decorated 
forms, according to the fancy of the admirers of each. They 
have dwelt upon the peculiar features of these two styles, 
and have assumed that, as these were departed from, evidence 
was afforded of the deterioration of the religious element in 
society ; that as it was owing to the more intensely pious 
impulse of those ages that edifices of such magnificence and 
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beauty were erected all oyer this country that, so, bad archi- 
tectural design proves the diminution of religion in a people. 
This opinion may be disputed. There can be no doubt that 
in the twelfth and three following centuries ecclesiastical 
edifices were erected of a character that succeeding ages 
have not approached in picturesque beauty and in richness 
of decoration ; but it would be exceedingly unsound to found 
upon this circumstance an argument to prove that the age of 
beautiful architecture was, ipso facto, an age of morality and 
piety ; and then, that the reformers, even of the most extreme 
school in England, were less moral and religious, because, 
during their ascendancy, the fine ecclesiastical architecture 
of preceding times, associated as it was in their minds with 
the dangerous errors of the Eomish church, was looked upon 
with conscientious distrust and dislike. The general history 
of the respective periods and the degree of mental culture 
and the habits of society of these times show how fallacious 
such a test must be. Narrow as were some of the religious 
prejudices of the more modern period, it cannot be questioned 
that there was an infinitely wider spread of real and earnest 
religious interest in the masses, and a greater craving to be 
taught what is the truth, after the fifteenth century than 
before it. Prior to this all men bowed uninquiringly and 
mechanically to a cleverly devised system, that worked con- 
veniently for particular interests, and which, it is not too 
much to say, could only so work through the general 
ignorance of the community, enforced and maintained by 
those who benefited so largely by it. It cannot be necessary 
to quote authority for the facts here stated, but certainly an 
interest in religious inquiry was not a characteristic of the 
mediieval age ; nor would it have been encouraged or per- 
mitted even if it had arisen. 

But history also proves incontestably that these ages were 
not pre-eminently a period of primitive holiness, piety, and 
virtue, and of “ peace and good-will towards men.” Without 
denying that there were many great, good, and pious Christians 
among the clei'gy and laity, they, yet, were times of violence, 
and of scant and unequal justice. The strong oppressed the 
weak, might gave right, and the lower classes were in a state 
of almost brutal ignorance and subjection. Although, then, 
it would be as uncharitable as rash to suppose that there 
was no religious sentiment in many of the authors of those 
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remarkable works, still, witb these facts before us, we must 
seek elsewhere than in the assumed universality of piety 
and religious devotion for the causes of the extensive spread 
of ecclesiastical edifices and monuments in these ages ; and 
it must be a subject of interest to inquire into what may be 
regarded as a curious phenomenon ; first, as regards the 
rise of the art itself, and next, its comparatively short-lived 
excellence. 

It is important in the first place to notice that, in the three 
or four centuries duiing which ecclesiastical architecture is 
considered to have flourished, the power of the Church — that 
is, of the clergy and priesthood — ^was exercised with irresistible 
weight ; the more so as the superiority of churchmen in all 
exercises of intelligence, for theirs was the only class that 
could be called educated, gave them an influence which no 
mere brate force in arms, or of courage and skill in warlike 
and chivalrous deeds, the chief occupation of the barons and 
chiefs of the higher classes, could for a moment rival. The 
jurists, the scribes, the authors, as well as the spiritual guides 
and confessors of the time, they absorbed all moral power, 
and to them all classes referred for direction in circumstances 
of difficulty. The highly born, the brave, the beautiful, the 
rich, as well as the base-born and labouring classes, all looked 
to the clergy for counsel and advice ; while from them also 
they sought for indulgences, and for absolution, if their acts 
placed in jeopardy their safety in a future state. In the 
belief inculcated and strenuously encouraged by the clergy 
that gifts, endowments, and foundations oflFered to the 
Church could atone or satisfy for sins committed, and could 
propitiate the Divine wrath, the most liberal and munificent 
donations were made to religious houses and chapters. Here 
then, without underrating or ignoring the existence of the 
religious element, but recognising the more powerful effect of 
obedience to the moral pressure exercised by superior intelli- 
gence, we see a source of immense wealth to the Church, 
and which led to the erection of those beautiful edifices with 
which, during those times of the influence of the hierarchy, 
the whole land was covered. The appropriation of these 
ample means to such purposes was perfectly natural, and 
it was also founded on a shrewd policy. The splendour of 
rival churches and establishments was soon found to give 
importance to the members of particular chapters. Votaries 
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were induced to select particular religious localities for their 
devotions, and therefore for their bounty ; and thus the most 
lavish expenditure was well apphed to maintain the popularity 
of a favourite abbey or monastery, and to attract the homage 
and substantial support of all classes of devotees. This was 
in the spirit of the time, and it is not alluded to here with 
the view of raising discussion irrelevant to our immediate 
object as antiquaries ; but it is necessary to refer to it as 
tending to strengthen and support the theory to which I 
incline, under correction, as to the main causes of the extent 
and character of a particular phase and class of art. 

Certain writers on ecclesiastical design, and, strangely 
enough, even members of our own Church, seem to take 
pleasure in attributing the decline of fine art to the Reforma- 
tion in religion in the sixteenth century, and in casting a slur, 
as it were, on that great movement in the Church ; when a 
little fair inquiry would have showm that art had degraded 
long before that event shook the Christian world to its 
centre. If it had been as these persons assert, it is obvious 
this revolution should only have affected the design of those 
countries in which its influence was most actively developed. 
But this was not the case. In surveying the condition of art, 
nothing could be worse than the monumental or ecclesiastical 
design of Rome itself at this period, and it cannot be said that 
any Reformation or change, spiritual or political, in the Church 
could be made answerable for its miserable condition there. 
The same remark applies generally, indeed, to all Roman 
Catholic countries, where it easily may be seen by any intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced inquirer that ecclesiastical or church 
art was in the most debased state. Besides, the argument 
that the peculiar strength or purity of religious feelings in 
the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth century was the 
cause of the art-excellence then existing may occasion its 
advocates some little difficulty to account for the low art- 
condition of the earlier Christian ages — 'for instance, from the 
twelfth century as far back as to the Apostolical times. They 
would not surely consent to be driven to the conclusion that 
must necessarily follow ; namely, that there was a lower 
standard of religious feeling, and less of it altogether, in the 
early Christian times, than in the later mediseval period. 

At the first period referred to (from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century), the impulse architecture received as a 
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phase of the beautiful, was not dependent on, nor did it 
originate in, the prevalence of the purely religious sentiment. 
The influence of the Church, as has been shown, accumulated, 
by the circumstances of its status and influence, ample pecu- 
niary means. These were applied, naturally, to a purpose 
which, as it happened, was calculated to favour the develop- 
ment of a certain class of art. Supply always follows demand, 
and development is a consequence of practice ; and thus the 
various phases of Gothic architecture — a style of art not 
hound by precedent, but capable of almost endless variety of 
forms, according to the taste or fancy of its admirers — may he 
accounted for by the ordinary laws of progress, or even as 
the consequence of caprice.^ 

The earliest style with which we are acquainted, namely, 
the solid, severe Saxon and Norman, by degrees changed its 
character — almost Egyptian or Hindu in its heavy sobriety 
— for a lighter form. This was the Early English or Pointed ; 
which again took another character in the Florid or Deco- 
rated style. The latter afforded opportunity for the display 
of extraordinary richness and beauty of detail. The reign 
of this style was short, and it was superseded by what has 
been called the Perpendicular style. These seem, for the 
most part, to have been fanciful changes rather than develop- 
ments of principles. At any rate, it is scarcely conceivable 
that these styles or varieties can be referred to moral causes, 
or special phases of religious teaching or feeling ; as seems to 
be implied in the doctrine held by some earnest mediaevalists 
that the ai'chitecture of the three great centuries of Gothic 
design expresses the national religious sentiment of that 
period. 

But how, it may be asked, can it be accounted for, that 
so marked a deterioration or degradation of ecclesiastical art 
occurred, if there was not a decline of religious impulse as 
a cause ? Simply, that having reached a degree of beauty 
beyond which it seems the artists of that age were unable 
to carry it, like everything else it underwent a change, 
and that change was deterioration. Not because the 
religious sentiment was weakened, hut because it is in the 

^ This is home out by the extraordi- 
nary changes that were ejected at dif- 
ferent times by different abbots of Glou- 
cester, as may be seen in the present 


cathedral, where the j)eculiarities of later 
styles have even overlaid earlier construc- 
tions. This is manifestly the case in the 
choir, as Professor Willis has shown. 
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nature of man not to be satisfied ; and desiring change or 
noveJty, he is too frequently temiDted to loosen his hold of 
•what is good in art, and, by straining after new qualities, to 
fall into what is weak and bad. What happened in Greece 
in the best times of art 1 After Phidias had in the age of 
Pericles brought sculpture to its highest excellence, and 
made the art the handmaid and expression of the most 
sublime sentiment, a change was required from that which 
had satisfied, till then, tlie feeling of the time. Praxiteles 
then introduced the fascination of the material and sensuous 
style ; and later, in the age of Alexander, Lysippus exhi- 
bited the energetic and exaggerated style, which referred 
rather to physical than to ffisthetical qualities. And so it 
was in the history of Ecclesiastical design. There is no 
reason to imagine that such change was to be considered a 
proof that there was less real religion in the world ; or that 
when art, or because art, was in its full glory the world was 
also all religious. Diana was not less fervently worshipped 
at Ephesus, nor Minerva less honoured at Athens, because 
the sublime sculpture of Phidias or the exquisite architecture 
of Ictinus had suffered eclij^se, and had given place to less 
admirable productions. It is no reason, because art changes, 
that religion dies. The Ecclesiastical art of our Middle Ages 
simply expresses a fact, in showing the immense force and 
influence of the Church, at that time, as a body politic, and 
how that influence acted in a certain direction, and, with 
respect to art, within a limited I’ange. 

Now there is an interesting and curious fact to be noticed 
with regard to the development of architecture at the period 
under consideration, and that is the comparative incomplete- 
ness of all other contemporary and accessorial art. Wherever, 
for instance, any attempt was made to represent the hxrmau 
figure — Nature, in fact — that which was before the artists 
for imitation is, for the most part, rei^roduced in the rudest 
manner. Where the forms of art could be compared with 
and easily corrected by existing living examples in the 
movements and beauty of the human figure, nothing could 
be less satisfactory than their practice. What is the cause 
of this 1 It cannot be contended that the most perfect 
work of Creation — the human form — was unworthy of the 
care and attention of artists, nor did its inadequate presenta- 
tion arise from the feeling that has existed in some corn- 
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munities that there was anything objectionable in its imita- 
tion, because they did, in their way, make it their model. 
There was even occasionally the indication of a feeling for the 
beautiful, but it was not brought to anything like perfection ; 
a short-coming the more to be regretted from the high 
promise of excellence that is found in some of the sculptured 
compositions of the fourteenth and following century: in 
the graceful pose of the figures, the pure character of the 
expression, and especially in the arrangement of drapery. 

This rudeness or incompleteness in a sister and acces- 
sorial art suggests to us that, notwithstanding the great 
charm that is found in what is considered the best Gothic 
architecture, it was, at its best, only in a transition state, and 
that its full development was checked before it had attained 
to its entire consummation or perfection : so different, in 
this respect, from the finest monuments of Grecian art, where 
the architecture of the best period, and seemingly established 
on fixed principles, is found associated with the most perfect 
sculpture. The excellence of the latter, having its standard 
in nature, affording indirect but fair evidence of an equal 
perfection having been reached in the art with which it is 
connected. 

As one object of my addressing you is to invite atten- 
tion to Certain characteristics of memorial or monumental 
sculpture, as it is found in our Gothic churches, I shall now 
refer to some of those which may immediately serve as 
examples, pointing out also some of the peculiar features of 
design which mark different periods. It is a curious and preg- 
nant fact, that all the earlier monuments bearing efligies are of 
ecclesiastics ; another proof of the position and great influence 
of the clergy. The most ancient examples in this country re- 
present two abbots. One is of Vitalis, Abbot of Westminster; 
the other, Crispinus. They are in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. The date of the earlier of these monuments 
is 1086. There is nothing so early in Gloucester Cathedral; 
for the monument with the efSgy of Osric, which has been 
referred to the eighth century, evidently belongs to a later 
period. The first monuments, beginning from the intro- 
duction of eflSgies, were of very simple design. Usually the 
figure was in very flat relief — scarcely raised above the plane 
of the coffin-shaped slab, which represented the lid or cover 
of the receptacle which contained the body. The figure was 
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usually represented dressed in the official garments ; if a 
dignitary, with the mitre on the head, or the pastoral staff 
or the crozier in one hand — sometimes the hand is raised, as 
if in the act of benediction ; sometimes both hands are in 
the action of prayer, or one is holding the chalice, or other 
emblem of church service. The design and relief of the 
figures is occasionally slightly varied, but the usual type is 
that above described. When greater facility w^as acquired 
by practice, the execution improved, and the details were 
more elaborate. 

The effigy of King John (1216) in Worcester Cathedral, is 
the first instance occurring in this country of a regal effigy. 
The effigies of knights, and others, exhibit many particulars 
of great interest as the centuries advance ; the details are 
more studied, and there is considerable variety of action, 
within prescribed limits ; for it is worthy of remark that 
such repi’esentations were always subordinate to a fixed idea, 
namely, that the figure should be supine, or stretched out in a 
recumbent position. In the fourteenth century the addition 
of extensive architectural accompaniments marks a novelty 
which led to very interesting results. The figure of the 
person represented was not left simply lying on the tomb, as 
in the earlier examples, but accessories were introduced, 
relating either to the pei’sonal or family history of the indi- 
vidual. Then again, in order to do more honour to the statue, 
to protect it as it were, or to enshrine the monument itself, 
architectural enrichments grew up around it. Canopies, and 
similar architectural details, were introduced. Within niches 
around the sides of the tombs are found figures — sometimes 
members probably of the family of the occupant of the 
tomb ; these exhibit various forms of expression ; others 
represent saints, or ecclesiastics. Of these numerous attend- 
ants, some are in the act of offering incense, some simply 
in attitudes of grief. As figures, they are always very 
subordinate in dimension to the chief effigy. Some very 
beautiful motwi are seen in some of the works of this age 
in the small accessorial figures of ministering angels, placed 
at the head and feet of the deceased ; sometimes also they 
are introduced in the spandrils of the arches and even in the 
hollow mouldings of the architecture. Salisbury and Lincoln 
Cathedrals especially supply some beautiful specimens of 
the kind. 
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In the monument in Gloucester Cathedral, called of Osric, 
the figure scarcely accords •with the earliest types of such 
works. From his being represented with a crown on his 
head and a sceptre in his hand, there can be no doubt that a 
sovereign is here represented; but the style of the work, and 
the introduction of angels at the head, establishes the fact 
of the execution of the monument being of a much later date 
than the presumed period of Osric. If it were desired to 
commemorate a founder in this figure, there would be nothing 
remarkable in its being done at a late period, when possibly 
some repairs or enrichments were added to the church, — 
and thus advantage would be taken of an opportunity of 
doing honour to a former benefactor. 

The next monument well worthy of notice is celebrated as 
the “ bracket ” monument, from the effigy being placed on a 
projecting bracket or corbel, panelled on a hollow or ogeed 
surface, — Avhich takes from it the appearance of a tomb or 
coffin. The real person intended to be commemorated is not 
known. Some have conjectured it to be Aldred, who is said 
to have died in 1069; others Serb, who died in 1104. The 
latter re-founded a new church ; and this seems implied in 
the accessory of a church held in the left hand of the effigy. 
This monument bears evidence of being of a much later 
date than Aldred, nor can it be attributed even to the later 
period of Serb. No design of the kind can be referred to 
the beginning of that century. The same may be said of 
that of Curthose, the son of William the Conqueror, whose 
effigy is on his monument, in chain mail. He died in 1134. 
The figure is carred in wood, and thickly and clumsily 
painted. He was a great benefactor to the church, and, 
though he died at Cardiff, after an imprisonment of twenty- 
six years, his body was brought to Gloucester, and was 
interred near the high altar, where, it is recorded, a “wooden 
tomb ” was erected over him. 

But the object of paramount interest in Gloucester 
Cathedral is a monument whose history is well ascertained, 
and with Avhich are connected many affecting associations. 
This is the enriched tomb erected by Edward III. over the 
remains of his father, King Edward II. The interest that 
attaches to this memorial is of two kinds. One is historical, 
in which the mind is carried back to the miserable and erring 
career of a most weak and unfortunate monarch, whoso 
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wretched life and most horrible death haye obtained for his 
memory a lasting hold on all men’s sympathies, in spite of 
the great faults which signalised his reign. The other is 
awakened by our admiration of the striking work which 
enshrines the body of this unhappy king. Edward II. died 
at Berkeley Castle, after deposition, and after many years of 
suffering, and at last of the most barbarous and revolting ill 
usage. The monasteries of Bristol and Malmesbury refused 
to receive the dead body, from a cowardly fear of offending 
Isabel, the wife of the murdered king, and her paramour 
Mortimer. But Edward had in brighter days been a visitor 
and benefactor of the Abbey of Gloucester, and the Abbot 
Thokey, remembering and grateful for the unhappy monarch’s 
former bounties, caused the body to be interred in his 
church. The corpse was conveyed to Gloucester in the 
abbot’s “ carriage,” and there received with such marks of 
respect as were due to a king ; facts which, under the 
circumstances, are most honourable to the abbot and his 
clergy. This, as it turned out, was also an act, not only of 
great charity, but of good policy ; for it appears that about 
this time, owing to the enormous expenses that had been 
incurred in maintaining the character of princely hospitality 
of this foundation, and the obligations incurred of receiving 
dignified personages and their trains into the convent and its 
precincts, where even parliaments had been held, the funds 
of the house had been so far exhausted, that it is stated in 
a memorial of this very Abbot Thokey, they at one time 
had not means to effect even necessary repairs, and that the 
church itself was rapidly falling to ruin. Edward III. recog- 
nised the noble conduct of the Chapter by granting to it extra- 
ordinary privileges ; and the splendid monument afterwards 
erected by the king to his father’s memory gave increased 
importance and popularity to the church, and, as may be 
supposed, produced the most satisfactory and substantial 
results. 

This interesting monument comes under the head of 
highly decorated tabernacle work, and is perhaps the finest 
specimen of the kind extant. Its composition is rich, but 
at the same time light and elegant. The details are of 
great beauty, and show throughout the most careful finish. 
Within this elaborate shrine, if it may be so called, reposes 
the effigy of the unfortunate king. TMs is equally deserving 
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of attention from the simplicity of its atfitude, and the 
generally calm and tranquil expression that pervades the 
figure, suggesting many reflections upon the anxious, suf- 
fering life of the subject of the sculptor’s art, and the con- 
trast of that repose which here characterises the figure of the 
deceased king ; repose that could only be found by him in 
the silent tomb. 

There are peculiarities observable in this efiigy that have 
led to the impression it may he intended as a portrait of 
Edward. This, if so, gives the work considerable additional 
interest, and one would be sorry altogether to give up any 
claim it might be supposed to have on that account to 
our attention. That portraitures were attempted, and even 
collections of them made at the time of Edward II., is 
curiously attested by a remark of that king, on once visiting 
the abbey. Seeing in one of the apartments the repre- 
sentations of certain personages, he is reported to have asked 
the abbot whether he had his portrait among them. The 
abbot answered, almost prophetically, that “he hoped his 
Grace’s would occupy a more honourable place.” The ina- 
bility of the artists of that period to imitate, with any degree 
of accuracy or truth, the human figure — a circumstance to 
which I have before adverted — will account for any deficiencies 
observed in their figure sculpture ; hut still they may have 
been capable of expressing general character ; and we may 
fairly assume that that of Edward II. would be given with 
as much care and success as could be expected from such 
practitioners. But I must not allow my wish to find a true 
portrait in such works to override my judgment, and I 
must own that it is only in very defined characteristics that 
we may expect to find such portraits at all valuable. No 
doubt, in general figure there would be some truthful record. 
The very fat and burly subject would scarcely he represented 
as a thin man, nor the thin and attenuated as a full and 
stout one. Again, as such eifigies were often, nay, usually 
painted — a characteristic of almost all early and rude art — 
the general colour of the hair and the eyes, if open, would, in 
all probability, be given. So far, then, we may find that the 
effigy in this interesting monument of Edward II. may, 
indeed, afford us some idea of the person of the royal 
occupant of the tomb. We must, however, bear in mind 
that this statue has often undergone repair, and therefore 
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that its surface may have suffered injury, and he in many 
I'espects greatly changed from what it was originally. 

I would direct your attention to one peculiar characteristic 
of medijeval monuments ; and that is, the universality of 
the design of recumbent figures. This certainly may be 
attributed to a consistent religious or devotional spirit in the 
earlier designers of such works ; but we must also alwaj's 
bear in mind the fact that the clergy, being the most 
intelligent and influential class, could, and, no doubt, did 
direct all design that was in any way connected with ecclesi- 
astical objects and decoration, so that this secured the 
continuance of an approved and established type in their 
ponumental sculpture. It is impossible to deny that the 
intention of such design is by far the most appropriate that 
can be employed for such memorials. It is the sentiment 
that should pervade a record of one gone to his rest ; when, 
the tenant of the tomb is represented dying in the act of 
prayer’, or reposing before death in calm contemplation or 
devotion. It is the expression of an idea with which all 
persons of right feeling must sympathise. 

It is worthy of remark that when a more debased style of 
architecture, and of art generally, came in, there was still 
sufficient respect paid to this idea, originated and established 
by the mediaeval artists, to preserve the calm, devotional, 
religious sentiment in monuments. Persons were still repre- 
sented recumbent on their tombs, with the hands raised in 
prayei’, though all the accessories may be of a most anomalous 
and unecclesiastical character. In the next innovation — 
change, in this instance, producing deterioration — the figure 
was taken from the quiet, recumbent position, and made to 
kneel up ; but still, wdiether male or female, the subject was 
engaged in prayer — sometimes before a lectern and reading 
from a book, sometimes simioly praying. In monuments of 
this time, where there was a family, we often see lines of sons 
and daughters kneeling also, and arranged behind the parents 
according to sex. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
a change, and for the worse, took place in monumental design. 
To say nothing of the great beds or catafalcs that had been 
erected, superseding the beautiful Gothic canopies, the figures 
now begin to show more movement, and, as if impatient or 
tired of the recumbent attitude, they sit up, lean on their 
elbows, and seem to look about them. The next still more 
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offensive change is ■when the figures are represented seated 
and lolling in arm-chairs, quite irrespective of the sentiment 
that belongs either to their own condition or to the sacred 
edifice in which they are thus taking their ease. But it is 
painful to dwell upon this degradation of taste ; and I am still 
less disposed to speak, ezcept in a few words of strong repro- 
bation, of another still more offensive style of art, when em- 
ployed in churches. I allude to the class of personal boasting 
or glorification, in figures wielding swords, making speeches, or 
exercising other common worldly occupations. Of the utter 
absurdity of some monuments that could be pointed out, in 
the naked and half naked exhibitions of the figure, or in the 
Greek and Boman costumes of English worthies on their 
monuments in our churches, it will be sufficient to record 
our dissatisfaction without detaining you with unnecessary 
illustrations, and which the observation and experience of 
every one may easily supply. 

Permit me to say one word, in conclusion, upon this subject. 
The existence of, and perseverance in, bad taste, is not always 
attributable to a want of knowing better in sculptors. It is 
owing, in a great degree, to the bad taste of the employer, 
and to his dictation as to the design. If all and each of us 
would not only protest against, but discontinue to employ 
artists to produce works of the character described, there 
would soon he an end of them ; and then an improved 
feeling would necessarily induce a better style of monu- 
mental design. Figures brandishing their swords, as if in 
the thick of battle, senators and legislators making speeches, 
men of science pointing to their discoveries, or scholars and 
divines over their books and papers, may all be well and 
consistently placed in halls, market-places, libraries, or other 
pubhc situations; but let our memorials of the dead, of 
those whom we have loved and lost, of those who have 
died in humble hope and prayer, be in character ■with the 
sentiment of religious thoughts and reflections. In this 
respect we cannot do better than follow in the steps of the 
media3val artists. We may avail ourselves of our increased 
artistical knowledge in all respects ; but, though we may 
justly improve upon their work, as regards the form, we 
should admit our deep obligation to them for the type of a 
true and appropriate sentiment in Clu’istian monumental 
•design. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN THE VICINITY OP PADSTOW, CORNWALL. 

Bt the Rev. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A., F.S.A. 


The opinion of Camden tliat tlie Romans never advanced 
westward beyond the Tamar into the county of Cornwall 
has long since been proved to be incorrect.^ It was not, 
indeed, probable that the district, whence the much-coveted 
tin was to be obtained, should have escaped Roman investi- 
gation, after Britain had become a colony of that enter- 
prising and practical people, although Csesar may have been 
misled by deceptive statements as to this subject in the first 
instance. At what jaeriod the fii’st Roman settlements were 
established in Cornwall cannot now be ascertained, but the 
character of its iron-bound northern coast must have become 
known to the crew's of Agricola’s gallies, in the reign of 
Domitian, during their cruise around the shores of Britain. 
The wide mouth of the river Camel, lying between the two 
fearful lieadlands of Pentire and Stepper Points, was doubt- 
less carefully marked, and probably resorted to as a welcome 
refuge ; there alone, for a long distance on either side, could 
the tempest-tossed exploi’atory fleet rest awhile in security 
from the heavily rolling seas of the Atlantic, and take in 
supplies of water and provisions ; of this, however, we are 
well assured, that eventually the Romans settled themselves. 


^ See Borlase’s remarks on tliis ques- 
tion, Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 35, 
Numerous discoveries of Homan coins 
and other antiquities are recorded by 
Borlase, ibid. p. 300; also by Lysons, 
Magna IBrit, Hist, of Cornwall, p, ccxxiii. 
See also the account by the Rev. M. 
Hitchins, of the discovery of a large 
quantity of coins near Helston, in 1779, 
amounting, as supposed, to about 10 lbs. 
in weight, and of another hoard found 
near Penzance, Archseologia, xiv. p. 225. 
The patera of tin, on the base of which a 
Roman inscription was to be seen, as de- 
scribed by Borlase, p. 317, is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The 
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only inscribed stone of the Roman pe- 
riod hitherto found, so far as we are 
aware, in Cornwall, is that figured by 
Mr. Blight in his interesting Illustrations 
of Ancient Crosses and Antiquities in 
the West of Cornwall (London, Simpkin 
and Marshall, 8vo. 1856). It was found 
in 1853, built into the wall of the chureh 
at St. Hilary, near Marazion, in the ex- 
treme west of Cornwall. The stone ap- 
pears to be inscribed to the Emperor 
Oonstans, 337 — 350, or to Constautius 
II. his successor. The inscription may 
be read thus ; — * * • fl * IVL * oonstan * • * 
no • Ava • CAES * mvi * constant! • • pii • 
AVG • rirjo. 
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at least temporarily, on either side of Padstow harbour, 
formed by the enlargement of the river Camel into an 
estuary, before its waters reach the sea.^ 

On the shore of Trevone Bay, a little to the west of 
Padstow, a Roman burial ground was discovered some years 
ago beneath a sand bank. Several rows of skeletons that 
had apparently been deposited in coffins placed north and 
south with their feet towards the sea were disclosed ; it 
would, however, have been difficult to have ascertained to 
what period or people these remains belonged, had not a 
large plain bronze fibula of undoubted Roman workmanship 
been found with one of the skeletons (see woodcut, fig. 12), 
and also a piece of Samian ware close to it. These graves 
were entirely distinct from another series above them, 
formed with slates placed upright, and containing skeletons 
uniformly lying east and west, this burial ground, at first 
used by the Romans, having been afterwards, perhaps, 
incorporated into a mediaeval cemetery, which may have 
been attached to the adjacent chapel of Trevone, or used as 
the burial place of sailors who had lost their lives through 
some shipwreck — a sad catastrophe still so often witnessed 
on this portion of the Cornish coast. 

Another probable trace of Roman occupation was also 
found on the small promontory close by the above-named 
spot, separating Trevone from Permizen Bay ; here were 
brought to light two small stone cists intended apparently 
to contain cinerary vases ; one of these cists was exposed to 
view on the I’emoval of a large stone, that long served to 
conceal it ; I have not been able to ascertain whether either 
of these tombs contained burnt bones or pottery, which might 
serve to indicate satisfactorily the people who deposited 
them here. 

_ But by far the most interesting Roman vestiges in the 
vicinity of Padstow lie on the other side of its harbour, in 
the parish of St. Minver. There a nearly hemispherical 
eminence, called Brea-hill, is surmounted by three tumuli ; 


2 Traces of the original British occu- 
pants of the site now covered by the 
upper portion of the town of Padstow, 
were observed by Mr. Kent some years 
ago. These consisted of three rude and 
soft earthen urns, disposed in a regular 
triangle, just sunk below the “ hellas,” 


or upper stratum of the schist. They 
were from 7 to 9 inches in diameter, and 
were filled with fragments of human 
bones and ashes. Externally they were 
scored with the usual Celtic zig-zag 
markings, but they were in too tender a 
state to be preserved. 
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these have all been opened, one of them in this year (1860), 
but nothing was found within them ; they are, however, 
clearly sepulchral, and probably of British formation. From 
the foot of Brea-hill, and southwards of the half-buried little 
church of St. Enodock, with its circular burial-ground around 
it, is a curious region of sand reaching to the village of 
Bock, and almost as restless in its nature as its neighbouring 
element.the ocean. The component materials of these sands 
are chiefly broken shells, and their study is intei-esting, 
specimens being not unfrequently found, amongst many 
others, of far western and tropical origin, pointing to the 
influence of the great gulf-stream as it breaks upon the 
Cornish coast. But their movements here, as in other 
instances in Cornwall, are still more calculated to surprise 
visitors, these sands, originally thrown up from the bottom 
of the sea, after a minute trituration from its rocky depths, 
sometimes being tossed up into banks and masses of con- 
siderable elevation at particular points on the land, and then 
again scattered — sometimes quickly, sometimes gradually 
but surely, until the whole has been once more carried off 
by the winds so as to expose the natural slaty surface of 
the soil, or the “ country,” as it is locally called ; and then 
a fresh combination commences through the same process, 
forming perfectly smooth plains, ranges of detached hillocks, 
or continuous ridges. In this sandy region, and on the 
Duchy Manor of Penmaine, the remains of a small chapel 
existed until a few years ago, about a mile to the south-west 
of the church of St. Enodock,® and there Koman pottery was 
found as well as specimens apparently of earlier date mixed 
with burnt bones and ashes. Above these were graves of a 
far more recent period, the cemetery of a small chapel 
having, curiously enough in this case as in that previously 
mentioned, been formed on the spot formerly used for the 
same purpose by a different people. This discovery was 
made by Mr. Thomas Kent of Padstow, to whom I am 
indebted for much of the information gathered together in 
this communication. 

In 1857 another discovery of a different character was 
made in this remarkable locality, through a shifting of the 

3 This chapel was 30 feet lon^ and 20 turned up when its site was levelled, it 
feet wide, with a door at the western appeared that the interior had been do- 
end : from the fragments of wall-plaster corated with paintings. 
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sand, which exposed to view the remains of a forest at a 
level 1 2 feet below high-water mark. Here the stumps and 
roots of oaks, yews, and also of some soft-wooded trees, were 
thus revealed ; the former were of large size, blackened with 
age, and so indurated as to give a ringing metallic sound 
when struck with an axe. This forest must also have 
abounded with hazel bushes, as layer below layer of nuts 
were found in profusion, separated from each other by a thin 
vegetable deposit produced by the fall of the leaf during many 
successive years. Mixed with these were the horns and teeth 
of red deer, and the remains of other animals. A lofty sand- 
bank parallel with the Padstow estuary now preserves this 
low level from being overwhelmed by its waters, but the 
winds have again veiled the forest from view with a sandy 
covering. The fearful gales, however, with which this portion 
of the coast of England is so often visited, have done good 
service to archeology in other instances, and on the whole 
it has profited considerably by the shifting propensity of that 
sandy locality of which we are speaking. There, when the 
accumulated sand has been blown away so as to expose the 
natural surface, Roman remains have been disclosed in con- 
siderable abundance. Perhaps not the least remarkable of 
Ihese are heaps of wood ashes indicating the sites of fires, 
and now protruding through the thin coating of fine sand 
which otherwise entirely covers the face of the ground like a 
snow-drift. Mixed with these ash-heaps are numerous 
pieces of trap-rock, that have been fused by an unusual 
degree of heat, such as furnaces could alone have produced. 
Here fragments of Roman pottery are most abundant, con- 
sisting of portions of small vessels with nearly pointed 
bottoms, and the rims and handles of others of red, grey, 
and cream coloured wares, besides numerous pieces of 
Samian vases. This spot has also produced many fragments 
of ^ Roman glass ; these are of good quality, thin and clear, 
being chiefly portions of small bottles and vases of a light 
green or amber tint. One fi'agment that has come under 
my notice from this locality is of a violet hue ; a few 
blue and variegated beads of a usual Roman type are also in 
Mr. Kent s possession, derived from the same locality. Its 
surface is still strewn with small fragments of bronze orna- 
ments ; and, from time to time, after rains or the shifting of 
the wind, more perfect specimens have been picked up, and 
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have been preserved in Mr, Kent’s collection, from which the 
specimens here figured have been selected. These consist of 
ornamental nails or studs, fig, 1, 2, 3, and 4 ; a bronze 
fibula representing a bird, perhaps a hawk, fig. 5 ; a pretty- 
little penannular fibula in perfect preservation, fig. 6 ; a flat 
perforated fibula, fig. 7 ; and another of an ordinary form, 
fig. 8. Here also were found the bronze needle, fig. 9, and 
the tweezers with two short pieces of chain attached to them, 
fig, 10. But, among the most curious relics discovered in 
these sands with the above named Roman objects, I must 
call attention to the remains of a necklace of pink coral ; 
many short pieces of that material having been gathered up- 
nearly in their natural form, but perforated so as to admit 
of their being strung, as indicated by fig. 11, which repre- 
sents a few of these rudely shaped beads of a material of 
very rare occurrence among objects of the Homan period. 

During a late visit to this Homan settlement, I noticed a 
sandy tumulus, in the midst of a circular space surrounded 
by a high boundary of drifted sand, pierced only by little 
valleys in three directions, and, by the aid of my kind friend, 
Mr, C. Prideaux Brune, it was opened for my satisfaction. 
This tumulus is 40 feet in diameter, 5 feet high, and is rather 
thickly strewn with small stones, apparently for the purpose 
of preventing the light materials of its surface from drifting 
away. Upon driving a wide shaft straight through the 
tumulus, it'was soon evident that ashes had been mingled 
with the sand, as shown by the darkening of its hue ; and 
then pieces of charcoal began to be turned up, until, on 
arriving under the centre of the mound, and at about 2 feet 
from the top, a small heap of calcined human bones was 
found, but no fragments of an urn. Beneath this deposit w’as 
a large mound of wood-ashes, but nothing else was found 
below, although the excavators continued to dig until they 
came to the natural schist rock of the district. It was, 
however, observed that a small circular shaft had been sunk 
in this rock, and filled in again with fragments of rock, pieces 
of spar, and sand. It is possible, therefore, that this tumulus 
may have been previously examined, although certainly not 
of late years. 

A few Roman coins have occasionally been found here, 
including some small brass coins of Gallienus, Arcadius, and 
Constantins Maximus, but none of any peculiar interest. 
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It is remarkable that no vestige of any Eoman building 
should have occurred in conjunction with the numerous and 
somewhat significant traces of a Roman visit to this spot 
on the Cornish coast. I am inclined, therefore, to think 
that certain parties of Roman colonists, on exploratory expe- 
ditions, may, for awhile, have been located here, for the 
purpose of testing the value of the minerals of the district. 
Some temporary occupation for such an object may seem 
indeed to be indicated by the numerous traces of strong 
fires around it, which may very probably have been required 
for metallurgical operations. At the present time a lead 
mine has been lately opened on the opposite side of Padstow 
harbour, and it is well known that almost eveiy description 
of metal is to be found in the county of Cornwall. It 
appears highly probable that the Romans may have made 
expeditions into this rich mineral district of Britain, after it 
had become reconciled to their stern yoke ; and here, on the 
eastern side of Padstow harbour, in the midst of natural 
wonders, I believe are manifest indications of the spot once 
selected by such a party, whence to sally forth on expeditions 
to the various promising localities around, and to which they 
may have returned with samples of ore to be submitted at 
leisure to the test of fire. 
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HISTOETOLA DE PIETATB EEQ-IS HEEEICI III. 

NARRATIVE 01? AN INCIDENT CONNECTED WITH THE VISIT OF HENRY HI. TO FRANCE, a.jj. 1269. 

In Dr, Smitli’s catalogue of tlie Cottonian MSS., published in the year 
1696, is a description of the contents of a volume, marked Yitcllius B. xiv., 
which appears to have been entirely destroyed in the fire which consumed 
or injured many other volumes of the Cottonian Library in the year 1731. 
Among other early historical pieces is mentioned, as No. 9 in the series, a 
certain ‘‘ Historiola de pietate Negis Henrici III/* This little narrative 
has been preserved to us in the unpublished collections made by Rymer, 
for a Supplement to the Dcedera, having been copied for him from the 
Cottonian MS., before the period of the fire.^ It is a curious anecdote, 
very illustrative of the character of our sovereign Henry III, ; and, as far 
as I am aware, it has not been given in detail in any published history of 
the period.^ 

The narrative evidently has been extracted from a larger work, probably 
a contemporary chronicle. It refers to an occurrence during the visit 
made by Henry to France, in the autumn of the year 1259, for the purpose 
of seeking from Louis IX. — Saint Louis — a restoration of Normandy and 
other lands in France held by his predecessors, and conquered from his 
father, King John, by the French King, Philip Augustus. It is unneces- 
sary to state more than the general result of the negotiations which ensued. 
Henry was induced to resign his claim to the disputed provinces, accepting 
in lieu of them the promise of a considerable money payment, together 
with certain lands in Gascony. It was also agreed that he should take 
rank among the peers of France, and renounce the titles of Duke of 
Normandy and Count of Anjou. 

The King, on his arrival in Paris, is stated to have been entertained 
for many days by King Louis in his own palace ^ ; and he subsequently 
retired to the monastery of St. Denis, where he remained, engrossed in 
religious exercises, for more than a month. At the particular period of 
the incident recorded, however, he appears from the story itself to have 


- 


^ Brit.Mus. Additional MS. 4573, f. 57. 

2 The continuator of Matthew Paris 
shows his acquaintance with the anec- 
dote, by the following short reference to 
it in his summary of Henry’s character ; 
” Contigit aubem aliquando Sanctum Lo- 
dowicum, Francorum. Regem, cum eo 
super hoc conferentem dicere quod non 
semper missis sed frequeutius sermoni- 
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bus audiendis est vacaudum, cui faceta 
urbanitate respondens ait, se maUe ami- 
cum suum ssepius videre quam d© eo 
loquentem, licet bona dicentem, audire.” 
— Matt. Par. Opera, ed. Wats, 1640, p. 
1009. 

3 Gesta S. Ludovici, per Gul. de Nan- 
gis, ed. Bouquet, vol. xxi, f. 581. 
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been lodged in the palace of his sister-in-law, Margaret of Provence, 
Queen of Louis IX., at St. G-ermain des Pres. 

The purport of the story is to illustrate the devout character of Henry IIL, 
and his particular partiality to the office of the mass. It contrasts his 
taste in this respect with that of his brother monarch, Louis IX., which 
was equally strong in favour of sermons. We are told that, while Henry 
was in Paris, for the purpose already explained, he had engaged to meet 
the King of France and his nobles in Parliament, on the first day of the 
assembly. Henry, however, failed to make his appearance till very late in 
the day, when no time remained to enter into the proposed business. His 
unpunctuality was explained by his having not only attended mass at the 
palace of St, Germain before setting out, but having jumped off his horse 
at every church he passed on his way, and assisted at every mass there 
celebi'ated. The pious King Louis and his nobles were much edified by the 
cause of their disappointment, hut were urgent with Henry to put himself 
earlier on his route to meet them on the morrow. The King accordingly 
was up by times ; but the same repeated stoppages for the same holy 
purpose produced the same effect on the second day. To prevent a third 
disappointment, King Louis took the precaution of sending strict orders to 
the priests of all the churches between his palace and that where Henry 
lodged, to keep their doors closed on the following day until Henry had 
passed. His commands were obeyed, and Henry was one of the very first 
to arrive at the Parliament on the third day. After congratulations on 
his alacrity from Louis and his nobles, he was requested to proceed with 
them to the proposed business. But, with a troubled countenance, Henry 
assured them that he could transact no business in a place and with people 
under interdict, as, from the closed doors of the churches, was evidently 
the case with the Parisians. Louis was obliged to confess wbat he bad 
done ; and then inquired of Henry wbat be found so delightful in attend- 
ing masses. Henry asked in return why Louis was so fond of sermons. 
Louis answered that it was a sweet and wholesome thing to hear often of 
his Creator. “ And a sweeter and wholesomer thing it seems to me,” 
replied Henry, ^^to see Him again and again, than to hear of Him,” 
The anecdote ends with a statement that eventually the pious kings agreed 
to follow each his own form of devotion, and to leave their state affairs to 
be settled for them by their ministers. 


Circa idem tempus erant duo catlioUci reges, Ludovicus in Franeia 
et Henricus in Anglia, consanguinei, quorum alter, Ludovicus scilicet, 
delectabatnr in audiendis sermonibus de Deo cotidie inter missarum solemnia, 
et alius cotidie tres missas vel plures voluit audire devotissime, delectatus 
pluries aspicere corpus Christi et in missarum officio, quantum potuit, 
occupari. Cum autem idem Henricus, Kex Anglim, quodam tempore, 
tanquam Dux Aquitannise, ad vocationem dicti Regis Francim, Parisius ad 
Parliamentum venisset, prima die inchoationis Parliamenti, cum Rex 
Francim et omnes pares ipsum, tanquam primum et majorem parium, 
diutius expectassent, tandem ipse, propter occupationem diutinam missarum 
tarn in liospicio suo apud Sanctum Germanum de Pratis, quam per ecclesias 
in itinere suo versus Regis palatium existentes, quarum nullam pertransire 
voluit dum aliquis presbyter, sacris vestibus indutus, ad missm celebrationem 
inibi se pararet, set, equo desiliens, ecclesias reverenter ingress us, in eisdem 
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devote permansit usque ad finem omnium missarum ibidem celebratarum, 
adeo tarde ad Parliamentum venit quod nil fiebat illo die. Propter quod, 
Hex Francife cum cseteris paribus rogaverunt eum ut in crastino citius 
veniret, ad expediendum negotia in Parliamento tractanda. Quibus pro- 
misit officium divinum se tempestivius auditurum, et postea cum celeritate 
qua posset adventurum. 

Qui, ut promiserat, etiam ante auroram surrexit, officium et missas suas 
more solito audiendo. Set, cum per ecclesias civitatis versus palatium 
Regis transitum faceret, tantam expectationem in audiendis missis ibidem 
fecit quod adeo tarde venit ad palatium siciit fecerat die precedenti ; et sie 
ilia die impediti fuerunt sicut prius. Quod Rex Francorum eum paribus 
advertentes, aliud consilium super Imc re tunc invenire nesciverunt, nisi 
quod secretd mitteretur per civitatem Parisiensem ad omnes ecclesias per 
quas Rex Angliae transitum faceret, ne, in ejus transitu, aliquis presbyter 
circa divinum officium inveniretur occupatus, set quod omnes illse ecclesias 
clausse tenerentur, donee Rex Angliae ipsas omnes et singulas versus 
Parliamentum veniens trail sivisset. Quod sic factum est. Unde Rex 
Angliae, in crastino sequenti, ad locum Parliament! venit inter primes. 
Quod Rex Franciae cum paribus perpendentes, valde applaudebant ei de tarn 
tempestivo adventu, statim eum eo Parliamentum irigredi Tolentes. Set 
Rex Angliae vultu turbatd dixit Regi Franciae — [frater ? ] et con- 
sanguinee carissime, ego in loco interdicto nec cum interdictis iiitendo 
parliameritare.’’ Et, cum ab eo quaereret Rex Franciae quare hoc diceret, 
respoudit : — “Ego, in veniendo hue, non vidi aliquam ecdlesiam apertam, 
set, more interdicti, omnes clausas.’’ Et, cum Rex Franciae, ad placandum 
ejus animum, respondisset nullum ibi esse intcrdictum, set personas illas 
ecclesias ticas officium suum in ejus transitu aliquaiitulum expectando inter- 
mittere, ne Parliamentum propter ejus moram impediretur, adjiciens, quasi 
qnaerendo ab eo — “ Dilecte consanguinee, quid vos delectet tot missas 
audire?” — Ad quod ipse respoudit — “ Et quid vos tot praedicationes? ” — 
Rex Franciae respoudit — “ Videtur miebi valde dulce et salubre multociens 
audire de Ci*eatore meo.” — Et Rex Angliae, ibi vero alludens, respond!! — 
“ Et michi valde dulcius et salubrius ipsum pluries videre quam de ipso 
audire.” Et sic sancti Reges, nolentes devotiones suas alterutrum impe- 
dire, cum paribus ordinaVerunt quod, non obstante tain sancta Regum 
absencia, caeteri pares facta et expeditiones regni et populi tractarent et 
ordiiiarent, et ipsis Regibus referrent, in eorum adventu, per eos in arduis 
approbandar 

E. A. BOND. 
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Annual Meeting, 1860, Held at Gloucester, 

July 17 to 24. 

The ancient City of Gloucester having cordially tendered to the Institute 
an assurance of welcome, arrangements were made for the commencement 
of the Annual Meeting there on Tuesday, July 17. The Municipal 
authorities freely placed at the disposal of the Society all public buildings 
available for Meetings, the deception Room, &c. An influential local Com- 
mittee, formed under the Mayor’s friendly direction, had, through the 
indefatigable exertions and kindness of their Secretary, the Rev. C. Y. 
Crawley, made most eflfective preparation to give every facility and a 
hearty reception to their learned visitors. 

Shortly before two o’clock, Lord Talbot de Malabide, accompanied by 
the officers and leading members of the Society, proceeded to the Tolsey, 
where they were received by the Mayor of Gloucester and the chief mem- 
bers of the Corporation, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Patron of the 
meeting, the High Sheriff of Gloucestershire, the Town Clerk, with other 
influential citizens of Gloucester. The Mayor, in his scarlet gown of 
office, accompanied by the Aldermen, and preceded by the Sword-Bearer 
and Sergeants-at-Mace, then’ conducted the noble President to the Corn 
Exchange, where a numerous assembly had congregated. 

Lord Talbot having taken the chair. 

The proceedings were commenced by the Mayor, who in a few hearty 
words welcomed the Institute to Gloucester ; adverting briefly to the 
numerous objects of interest which the city and county presented to their 
attention, and amidst these he hoped that a week of great enjoyment 
would be passed. With very friendly assurance of his desire, in common 
with his municipal brethren, to promote in any manner the purposes of the 
Society, or to enhance their gratification, his Worship called upon the Town 
Clerk to read the Address from the Corporation, which would more formally 
convey their feelings on the occasion. 

The Town Clerk. (A. Hammond Jenkins, Es(][.) then read the following 
Address : — 

To Lord Talbot db Malahidb, and the Members of the Archjio- 
LOGiCAL Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘‘We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the City of Gloucester, in 
the County of the City of Gloucester, in Council assembled, beg to express 
to you the great satisfaction which your visit has afforded us, and to assure 
you that we are deeply sensible of the honour conferred by selecting the 
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City of Gloucester as a place of Meeting of the Institute for the year 
1860. 

That, in welcoming you, it is our hope that this City will be found not 
altogether inappropriate as a place of Meeting of the Members of the 
Ii:istitute ; as, although many of the most interesting Monuments of past 
ages have been removed or destroyed, yet we trust that there still remain 
in this City and its neighbourhood many vestiges of former ages to interest 
the Historian and the Archseologist. 

“ If our City, however, should prove less rich in ancient treasures than 
we have ventured to anticipate, the facilities for exploring the luiinerous 
remains of antiquity existing in the surrounding parts of our county, 
which our railway communication can afford, will, we trust, cause the Insti- 
tute to feel no disappointment in having selected, as the seat of their 
Congress in 1860, the ancient City of Gloucester. 

We . are sanguine enough to hope, therefore, that the Institute may 
consider,' in its visit to Gloucester, that subjects of sufficient interest and 
attraction may have been presented to them, to entitle their Meeting 
here to he recorded in the Annals of the Institute, as having added some 
little to the objects of the Society. 

“ Given under the Common Seal of the said City of Gloucester, the 
Seventeenth Day of July, in the Year 1860. 

(Signed) “ W. Nicks, Mayor. ” 

The President, in expressing thanks to the Mayor and Corporation, 
observed that it was always highly gratifying to find friendly interest and 
sympathy among the municipal authorities in the cities visited by the 
archa3ologist. The influence of such public bodies, which are to be ranked 
with our most ancient national Institutions, might greatly advance the 
objects of the Society, iii the px'cservation of National Monuments and 
Historical evidence. 

The Lord Bishop op Gloucester said it devolved upon him less formally 
than the Corporation, hut certainly not less heartily, to express on liis own 
behalf and on that of the clergy of the diocese their gratification that the 
Archaeological Institute had selected Gloucester as their place of meeting. 
He regretted that he was no archseologist himself, hut he saw present 
several of the clergy of the diocese, who were not only authorities on 
matters of archseology, but whose names were known beyond the limits of 
the diocese for their knowledge on such subjects, and who were, therefore, 
more competent than himself to express the gratification which would be 
felt by the visit of the Institute. As, however, a person who was no poet 
might be able to appreciate poetry to some extent, so he might be able to 
form a fair opinion of the advantages of such an Institution. That which 
struck his mind was the benefit the Institute conferred upon society at 
large. He did not at all undervalue the good accomplished by their con- 
sultations and learned disquisitions, which had an important bearing upon 
history, because the history of a country was not after all entirely those 
great events recorded as history, hut the manners and customs of past times, 
which only the archmologist of recent days had brought to light. But in 
addition to this their labours imparted information on archaeological subjects 
to numbers who would otherwise take no interest in them ; while their 
annual meetings diffused their learning, and tended to make it popular. 
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Many doubtless were thus led to a knowledge of the subject, which, although 
possibly only superficial, was yaluable. For he was ^lot one of those who 
considered the proverb, ‘‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing/’ of 
universal application. A little knowledge was only dangerous when the 
person possessing it used it under the idea that he possessed all the know- 
ledge needed to form a conclusion. If his little knowledge gave him a 
deeper interest in anything connected with the history of the monuments 
or buildings of his country, and enabled him better to appreciate the pro- 
found knowledge of those who had more deeply studied the subject, that 
person by his slight knowledge had gained no slight boon. It was thus 
that the Archaeological Institute conferred a benefit upon society. He felt 
assured that, after Professor Willis’s lecture on] the Cathedral, he should 
take a deeper interest in the details of that sacred edifice, consequent on 
his having his knowledge on that subject increased. If any who 
attended that lecture were hastily to be led to the conclusion that they were 
able to form an opinion on all the different parts of the Cathedral, and to 
determine what ought to be removed or left, a little knowledge in that case 
might be a dangerous thing ; but, if it had the effect of making them 
anxious never to make any alteration in such a building unless it had the 
sanction of persons who had more knowledge than those ordinarily connected 
with it, that small amount of knowledge gained conferred a great boon ; 
and he thought he might safely say there were none who felt this more than 
the clergy themselves ; for there was scarcely a clergyman in any country 
village who might not find cause to regret that there was not an Arch geolo- 
gical Institute a hundred years ago, — who had not to deplore the injury or 
destruction of some portion of a church in times past. There could be no 
doubt that many a record had been lost, and many a noble building 
destroyed, from the want of an Archaeological Institute ; and this Society 
in its annual visits to various localities in the country conferred a great 
benefit upon it. He therefore heartily thanked them for coming to 
Gloucester ; and he agreed with the Mayor in thinking that they would 
he well repaid for their visit by the varied objects which they would have 
an opportunity of investigating, both in the city and county. 

The Pev. T* Murray Browne, Hon. Canon of Gloucester, expressed 
great regret that severe private sorrow prevented Dr, Jeune from being 
present to express congratulation and friendly feeling to the Institute on 
the part of the Dean and Chapter, but he begged in their name heartily to 
welcome their visit to Gloucester. Every facility would be given for the 
examination of the Cathedral ; and any counsel that Professor Willis, or 
other arch geologists, versed in such subjects, might give respecting the 
restorations now in progress, would he peculiarly acceptable. 

The Rev. C. Yonqe Crawley desired to second this assurance of cordial 
greeting. He observed, in reference to the Cathedral, that, since a pre- 
vious arch geological gathering in Gloucester, in 1846, a large sum had 
been expended on the Cathedral, and the expenditure was still continued. 
The Dean and Chapter were most anxious to preserve that which the piety 
of our ancestors had erected ; and they were much gratified by the visit of 
the Institute at this period, when they hoped to have advice and encourage- 
ment in an undertaking of so much difficulty and importance. 

The High Shbripp (W. J. Phelps, Esq.) then welcomed the Society, 
expressing the gratification felt in the county by many persons interested 
in Historical and Antiquarian pursuits, on occasion of the visit of the 
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Institute ; and he referred to some of the most interesting antiq^uarian 
objects which they would visit. 

Captain Guise had great pleasure in seconding the sentiments expressed 
by his friend, the High Sheriff. As President of the Cotteswold Club— 
the only local Institution formed for purposes kindred to those of the 
Society — he had likewise special pleasure in welcoming the archeological 
visitors, and he congratulated them upon having selected Gloucester for 
their Congress. Standing, as it did, in the middle of one of the ancient 
Bonian centres of occupation, and surrounded by such noble monuments of 
mediffival architecture, he thought that those who had come amongst them 
that day would find ample occupation for the most learned votaries of 
archeological science. Some might ask — what was the use of all this ?— 
the ignoramus often put the query, cui hono ? This was easily answered. 
The expounder of a musty document, or the collector of old coins were each 
of use, They were collecting that evidence which might supply the land^ 
marks, so to speak, by which we are enabled to reckon backwards the pro- 
gress of the human race into remote ages. But he would go further, and 
say, inasmuch as it had pleased the Almighty Creator to make man a 
sentient being, and to give him a soul endowed with hope to look forward, 
and memory to look backward, it would always be a matter of deep 
interest to inquire into the mysteries of the future, and into the secrets of 
the past. He therefore held that the man who affects to look down upon 
antiquarian science rejected one of the noblest attributes of his own nature. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, after acknowledging the congratulations 
which had been so cordially conveyed, observed that if we desire to acquire 
more than a superficial knowledge of history and the manners of the past, 
we must to some degree be archasologists. It is only by such inquiries 
that we are enabled to test historical traditions by the evidence of fact. 
Old coins had often afforded most important evidence, and questions of 
chronology and history had been verified by such means, though at one 
time it was the fashion to treat them with'ridicule and contempt. The High 
Sheriff and other gentlemen present had referred to the richness of the 
county and city in objects of archsoological interest ; and indeed it required 
only a superficial knowledge of local antiquities to know that no county 
possess more interesting remains, whether of Roman occupation or of the 
works of our mediaeval ancestors. The county of Gloucester was also 
connected with many families memorable in our feudal records ; and Lord 
Talbot hoped that interesting papers would he read illustrating domestic 
manners of olden times. Reference had been made to the restorations now 
in progress at the Cathedral ; the researelies of the archaeologist were 
doubtless of great value in guiding the hand of the architect or the artist 
in restoring those parts of an ancient building which time and neglect 
had brought to ruin ; he trusted that this assistance would be given to the 
fullest extent in carrying out the restorations in the highly interesting 
structure, to which attention would be directed by their accomplished friend 
Professor Willis. Prom all that Lord Talbot had seen the work of restora- 
tion appeared here to have been done judiciously. There was the greatest 
necessity for care in what were called ^^restorations,” many of which he 
feared were done so recklessly as to destroy all evidence of ancient art, 
and to mingle the modern with the ancient in such a manner that the 
building became little more than a modem fabric. He trusted, however, 
that a better spirit was now prevalent. Lord Talbot then referred to the 
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project which it was said the Chapter of Worcester entertained of removing 
the Guesten Hail, one of the most venerable buildings attached to the 
Cathedral of that city ; he deprecated such an intention, earnestly hoping 
that the hand of the Vandal would be stayed. In conclusion he desired to 
express thanks to the gentlemen of the city and county who had come 
forward in so kind a manner to greet the Society on their visit to Glevum, 

T. Gambier Parry, Esq., said they had received congratulations and 
compliments from the Corporation, the Bishop and Clergy, and the Presi- 
dent of the Naturalists' Club, and to fill their cup of friendly greeting it 
only seemed necessary that an ordinary country gentleman should come 
forward to welcome them, and express on behalf of his class their goodwill 
towards such a meeting. The noble President had kindly consented to be 
his guest on the present occasion at Highnam Court ; and he (Mr. Gambier 
Parry) could not refrain from showing how warmly he esteemed the value 
of such intellectual gatherings as the present* by inviting all the members 
of the Institute, with those who might participate in the proceedings of 
the week, to give him the pleasure of their company on the following 
evening. His house would be open to all visitors attending the meeting, 
and the more that came the greater would be his gratification. 

Lord Talbot thanked Mr. Gambler Parry for hospitalities tendered with 
such a true old English spirit of frank cordiality to himself and his friends 
of the Institute. It would doubtless prove highly gratifying to all, to be 
favoured with the occasion, through this most friendly courtesy, to inspect 
the choice works of art brought together with so much taste and dis- 
cernment by his accomplished friend at Highnam Court ; through whose 
architectural skill, moreover, and liberality one of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical structures, as he believed, designed in recent times, had been 
erected in immediate proximity to Mr. Gamhier Parry’s residence at 
Highnam, The President, observing how agreeable on occasions like the 
present, was the sympathy of country gentlemen in localities visited by the 
Society, alluded with gratification to the kind expressions by Captain Guise, 
on the part of the Cottesvvold Club, an association in which the pursuits of 
Natui-al Science had been advantageously and successfully combined with 
the investigation of local antiquities. Captain Guise had signified the 
friendly wish that a joint expedition should be arranged before the depar- 
ture of the archaeologists from Gloucestershire, and that they might thus 
fraternise in some pleasurable project of mutual interest. Chepstow had 
been proposed with certain objects of considerable antiquarian interest, 
and Lord Talbot regretted that it would be out of his power, through pres- 
sing engagements in Ireland, to await the day which had been named for 
so agreeable a prospect. Before closing the proceedings of the meeting, 
Lord Talbot requested Mr. Ereeman to favour them with some general 
observations, preliminary to a visit proposed to be made in the afternoon to 
the parish churches of Gloucester, and other objects of interest in the city. 

Mr. Edward A. Ereeman, who had kindly undertaken to guide the 
visitors to the minor ecclesiastical buildings of the city, then proceeded to 
give some particulars respecting them. The churches they proposed to 
visit were St, Mary de Crypt and St. Nicholas, and the Priories of Llauthony 
and the Black and Grey Eriars. He could confirm all that had been said 
as to the extreme richness of Gloucestershire in objects of antiquarian 
interest. He spoke chiefly of the southern part, as that which he knew 
best. There was an extreme variety in the churches ; in some districts of 
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tlie country the buildings were almost of one date, but in Gloucestershire 
there was no particular style or date more prevalent than another, there 
being a great deal of Norman and Early English work, as well as Decorated 
and Perpendicular, and very good specimens of all. This was the case in 
the city as well as the county. The Anglo-Saxon Church at Deerhurst is 
unique as a dated example of the reign of the Confessor. Of the Norman 
work, perhaps one of the best specimens was the priory church of Leonard 
Stanley, which certainly ought to be carefully examined. Of Early English 
they had the church of Berkeley, and near it the church of Slymbridge, 
two of the best specimens he knew, especially Slymbridge, which might 
almost serve as a substitute for a visit to Llandatf Cathedral. He next 
referred to the priory at Llantliony, the parent of which was founded in the 
Black Mountain in Monmouthshire, in 1108, and he gave a sketch of its 
history. The brethren disliked their solitary position, exposed to the 
incursions of the Welsh, and iu 1136 the Gloucester Llanthony was 
founded, with which the original house was ultimately united. The remains 
included a singularly fine barn, some out-houses, and a Perpendicular gate ; 
the church which belonged to the priory had wholly disappeared. Of the 
existing minor remains in Gloucester the most important are the portions of 
the houses of the Grey and Black Eriars — the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
The churches of the Mendicant Orders form a class by themselves, differ- 
ing from parochial churches, and also from those of the Benedictine and 
other monasteries. The arrangement of the monastic huildings is also 
quite different. Mr. Freeman had examined numerous buildings in England 
and in Aquitaine, but the best exemplification of Eriars’ churches is to he 
found ill Ireland, where a large number remain, and also many small 
monastic churches of other Orders to contrast with them. With a little 
attention the observer might discriminate between churches of the Bene- 
dictines and Cistercians, and those of the Franciscans and Dominicans ; 
and Mr. Freeman hoped by further study to be enabled to distinguish the 
Benedictine Church from the Cistercian — the Franciscan from theDominican. 
The churches of the former, or elder Orders, though differing greatly in 
size, date, and decoration, have much in common among themselves ; for 
instance, the great majority are cross churches with central towers. There 
is thus much of resemblance between the church of the mitred abbey of 
Gloucester, and that of its dependency at Leonard Stanley, When of 
any size they commonly have regular aisles and clerestory in the nave, and, 
in buildings admitting it, a triforium ; they have also regular aisles, some- 
times a collection of chapels, about the choir. The Friars’ churches are 
very different ; they are often large, but totally unlike those of the elder 
orders in ground-plan and character. The church is long and narrow ; the 
regular cross form does not occur ; the desecrated church, called St. 
Andrew’s liall, at Norwich, is a solitary example with regular aisles and 
clerestory to the nave, and no instance of a triforium has been noticed. A 
single aisle or a single transept is common, and the latter is sometimes 
very large, as at a Friary at Kilkenny, where the south transept is larger 
than the nave. The choir seems to be always without aisles ; it is usually 
flat-ended, hut the ruined church at Winclielsea has an apse. The 
original churches of the thirteenth century were without towers, and bad 
long unbroken ranges of lancets along nave and choir. In the fourteeiitli 
and fifteenth centuries tall, slender towers were commonly inserted between 
the nave and the choir; and the tower sometimes had a hexagonal top, as at 
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•Lynn, in Norfolk. Mr. Freeman alluded also to examples of Friary churckes 
at Norwicli^ Oliieliester, and Bi’econ, and lie gave some further notices of 
those in Ireland and in France, as compared with examples in England. 

The President called upon the Eey. Edward Hill to announce the 
arrangements for Excursions during the week, and the meeting then dis- 
persed. The Temporary Museum was opened, by the kind sanction of 
the Dean and Chapter, in the College School, on the north side of the 
Cathedral, A detailed catalogue of the valuable collections there exhibited 
has been published.^ 

Lord Talbot, accompanied by a numerous party proceeded, under the 
guidance of Mr. E. Freeman and Mr. J, H. Parker, to make a perambu- 
lation of the city, commencing with the church of St. Mary de Crypt. It 
is a cross-church of various dates, the earliest part being a Norman door in 
the west front, agreeing with the statement that the church was founded 
by Robert, Bishop of Exeter, 1128-50. The church is remarkable, as 
showing how the complete cruciform effect may he produced, where the 
transepts have hardly any projection on the ground-plan. Mr. Parker 
remarked that the Schoolhouse attached to the church is of the time of 
Henry VIII., and is a fair example of the period ; he regretted to learn 
that it was proposed to destroy it. The next object was the Grey Friars, 
founded by Thomas Berkeley, before 1268, hut the existing portions are 
all of Perpendicular date. The church, now desecrated, and cut up into 
several houses, agreed with the common type of the Friars’ churches. The 
nave and north aisle remain ; they form two equal structures with separate 
gables, of seven bays, with large Perpendicular windows between buttresses, 
which must have formed a noble range. East of the nave is a fragment, 
supposed to be part of a slender central tower between the nave and choir. 
The cloister roof may be traced on the south side of the nave. The party 
proceeded thence to the Black Friars, where the original arrangements may 
he still perceived, although the buildings which surround the cloister quad- 
rangle are sadly mutilated. The monastery was founded by Henry III. 
about 1231), and enlarged in 1290 ; portions of both dates remain. Mr. 
Freeman pointed out the position of the church, on the north side of the 
cloister court ; the refectory, as he believed, had been on the west, and 
the dormitory on the south side. He called attention to certain details 
which had led him to the conclusion that the building had been thus 
arranged ; a beautiful triplet at the south end of the refectory has often 
caused that portion to be regarded as the conventual church. The visitors 
were admitted by the occupant of this part of the Friary, and found in the 
cellar, rarely seen, fresh proof of the ecclesiastical character of the building. 
They then proceeded to St. Nicholas’s church, which, according to ^a 
popular tradition, was built by King John. The south door, and the 
Norman pier-arches in the west part, must he older than his reign, to 
which, however, the greater part of the building might he assigned, and 
Mr. Freeman remarked that there is nothing absurd in the tradition. Tlie 
tower at the west end has a truncated spire, of which instances occur in 
Gloucestershire and Somerset, as at Minchinhampton, Yatton, Shepton 


^ Gloucestershire Antiquities ; a Cata- 
logue of the Museum formed at Glou- 
cester during the Annual Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute. Gloucester, A. 


Lea, 8vo., ranging with the Archaeolo- 
gical J ournal. It may also be obtained 
at the Office of the Institute in London. 
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Mallet, and St. Mary RedclifFe. Mr. Freeman observed that lie knew of 
one example elsewhere, namely at ISTaseby, North Hants. Sometimes the 
spire seems to have been left imperfect, sometimes to have been acci- 
dentally mutilated ; the latter seems to have been the case at St. Nicholas’ 
church, Gloucester.^ 

The evening meeting was held in the Tolsey, Augustus W. Franks, 
Esq., Dir. S. -t- p -v. mi - wing memoirs were read: — 

Notices of ' ... ' i', ' ■■■ ‘ Gluiiccstor, — Master John of Glou- 

cester, by whom the great bells for the octagon lantern at Ely were cast, 
19 Edw. HI. ; Sandre of Gloucester ; the Heiishaws, Rudhiils, die. By 
the Rev. W. Collings Lukis, Rector of Collingbourne Duels, Wilts. 

Memorials of Richard Whittington, and Observations on his connection 
with Gloucestershire. By the Rev, Samuel Lysons, M.A. This interesting 
subject has been treated more fully by Mr. Lysons, in his Model Merchant 
of the Middle Ages, published since the Meeting of the Institute (Glou- 
cester, Lea, Westgate Street; London, Hamilton, Adams, &[> Co.). 

On the Early Commerce and Manufactures of Gloucester. By John J. 
Powell, Esq., Barrister-at-La\v. 

Wednesday, July 18. 

A Meeting of the Architectural Section commenced at ten o^cIock, at the 
Corn Exchange, Lord Talbot presiding. The following communications 
were read : — 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church. By the Rev. J. Louis Petit, F.S.A. At 
the close of a very interesting discourse ou the remarkable architectural 
features of that fine old building, which might worthily rank among our 
English cathedrals, and has much, as Mr. Petit pointed out, in common 
with Gloucester Cathedral, he cited some valuable remarks by Mr. C. 
Winston on the painted glass, both at Tewkesbury and at Gloucester^ written 
some years since (see Mr. Petit’s Ai’chitectural Notice of Tewkesbury 
Abbey Church, published in 1848, p. 46). In reference to important 
restorations now contemplated in Gloucester Cathedral, Mr. Petit took this 
occasion to state that Mr. Winston is fully of opinion that the wliite glass 
in the head of the east window is original, and comprehended in the design 
of the window. It is easy to perceive (Mr. Winston suggests) why it was 
introduced, namely, to form a division between, the rich coloring of the rest 
of the window, and the coloring, no doubt equally rich, of the vaulted roof. 
Mr. Petit had often doubted whether opaque color and transparent color 
could be seen to advantage in the same building, but he was sure that they 
could not in actual juxtaposition, and that the decided break made by the 
white glass was absolutely necessary to the effect of the design. Even in 
the present colorless state of the roof the fine cool tone of this white glass, 
which no modern material could equal, gives wonderful value to the painted 
glass, and by replacing it with color, wc might chance to destroy one of 


2 In the Roll of rents and possessions 
of burgesses and others, in Gloucester, 
1455, compiled by Robert Cole, canon of 
Llanthony, and preserved among the 
corporation muniments, a representation 
of St. Nicholas’ Ohiirch may be seen. 
The spire has a kind of coronet at mid- 


height, at the point whei*e it is now 
truncated, and terminates in a crest re- 
sembling a crown. See a notice of this 
Roll in. the Catalogue of the Museum 
formed at the Meeting of the Institute in 
Gloucester, p. 57. 
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the greatest beauties of this very remarkable window. Mr. Petit placed 
before tlie meeting a series of his admirable drawings, and also some fine 
photographs of Tewkesbury Church, executed by Professor Delamotte, 

P.S.A. ^ , 

Mr. John Henry Parker, P.S.A., then gave some account of the 
examples of Mediseval Domestic Architecture remaining in Gloucestershire. 
They are more numerous than is commonly imagined ; and the county is 
rich in architectural antiquities, owing partly to the excellent quality of the 
hnihlinir-storic. Mr. Parker briefly noticed, in chronological order, the 
doniCj'.ic b;::ldi!ig=, about thirty in number, examined by himself, or of 
which he had obtained trustworthy information. He stated that several 
domestic buildings of the twelfth century remain in the county. In Glou- 
cester the deanery is the abbot’s house of the Norman period, and, though 
much altered, retains the original chapel, an oblong apartment, with a 
barrel vault, supported by arch ribs only, with the usual Noi-man mould- 
ings ; the floor is paved with heraldic tiles of the fourteenth century, which 
doubtless display the arms of benefactors to the abbey ; tbeir arrange- 
ment is not original. Tinder this is a similar vaulted apartment ; a door 
at its east end opens into the cloister, close to the north-west door from the 
cathedral into the cloisters. Under a building at the back of the Fleece 
Inn is a large vaulted chamber of the Norman style, popularly considered 
as the crypt of a church, hut which appears to he one of the vaulted 
chambers or houses commonly found under merchants’ houses in the Middle 
Ages, and often under other houses, castles, and monastic buildings. This 
vault is of the horse-shoe form, that is, the walls lean outwards, and are 
wider apart at the capitals than they are at the bases, or on the floor line. 
These walls were evidently built in this manner, and other instances of this 
mode of building walls occur both in houses and churches. The circular 
keep and other portions of Berkeley Castle are of Norman, much altered at 
subsequent periods. 

At Horton a house of the twelfth century has been preserved, and forms 
one wing of the present mansion, close to the chiu'ch. The old house is of 
the time of Henry II., and, being probably intended only for the residence 
of a single priest, was small. It was on the usual plan, a lofty hall occu- 
pying about two-thirds of the house, the remaiuing third being divided into 
two stories, the cellar or parlour below, and the solar or bedroom, or the 
lord’s chamber, above, under part of which was the usual passage behind a 
screen. At each end of this passage is a doorway ; one being the chief 
entrance from the court, the otlier the back door to the churchyard ; both 
of tliese are in good preservation, ornamented with the late zig-zag mould- 
ing ; the shafts are pear-shaped, and the capitals uninjured. Two of the 
Norman windows remain, now blocked up, and a newel staircase, with a 
transition Norman doorway. The floor is now continued the whole length 
of the building, and the upper room was fitted up as a Roman Catholic 
chapel in the seventeenth century ; it was concealed with caution, and 
might easily be overlooked. Behind the altar is a recess, apparently for 
the purpose of hiding the priest in case of need. That the original hall 
occupied only two>tliirds of the building appears clear, from the circum- 
stance that the original windows extend no further ; they are high in the 
wall, and had there been a floor there would have been no light to the 
lower chamber ; they do not extend beyond the doors or passage, and 
the two small chambers were probably lighted by windows in the west end, 
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now concealed by rouglicast and ivy on the outside, and papered over on 
the inside. 

Of the thirteenth century there are some portions remaining in Berkeley 
Castle, hut so much mixed up with later work that the original plan of the 
house of that period can hardly he made out. The room in which Edward 
11. is said to have been murdered is built over the Norman staircase to the 
keep, and may be of this period. St. BriaveEs Castle is to a great extent 
a house of the early part of this century. The hall has been destroyed, but 
the solar, or lord’s chamber, at the upper end remains ; it contains a fine 
fireplace of this period, over which is a remarkable chimney terminating 
with a bugle horn. On each of the faces of the octagonal shaft is a small 
lancet opening, with a crocheted canopy, and from the junction of these 
canopies rises the small spire surmounted by the hugle-horn crest. It is 
one of the most beautiful chimney-tops in England. At the lower end of 
the hall some of the servants’ apartments remain ; these are connected 
with one of the towers of the gatehouse, which is nearly perfect, and con- 
tains several chambers, each with its fireplace and chimney. This is in 
direct contradiction to the popular error that chimneys were not known 
before the fifteenth century, an error originating in the custom of having 
no chimney to the hall in the earlier houses, the fire having been usually 
in the centre of the room upon a brazier, or reredos, the smoke escaping 
from the louvre in the roof. This arrangement was impracticable in the 
smaller chambers in towers of several stories, and in these we find fireplaces 
and chimneys at all periods, from the twelfth century, St. Briavel’s Castle 
is attributed to King John, without any foundation; King John has the 
credit by popular tradition of very many old houses iu England, a tradition 
for which it is difficult to account, and which is in most instances ground- 
less. As, however, the Early English style was well-established in his 
time, a portion of St. Briavel’s may belong to his reign. 

Mr. Parker observed that the domestic portions of the buildings of the 
Black Friars in Gloucester may be considered as belonging to his subject. 
The buildings remain on all the sides of the cloister court ; on the north is 
the church, a large cruciform church of the thirteenth century, converted 
into a dwelling-house after the Dissolution. On the opposite side of the 
square was the dormitory, also of the thirteenth century, which remains 
perfect, though divided by a modern floor, and now used as a warehouse. 
Tt is on the first floor, having a number of smaller apartments under it. 
The plain open timber roof remains, concealed by the modern upper floor ; 
on each side is a row of original square-headed windows, plain on the exte- 
rior, but on the inside the rear arch of each window has good Early English 
mouldings ; these arches rest upon, and are separated by, upright stone 
slabs, each of which formed a partition between two cells ; this partition 
was carried out considerably farther in wood, and in the ends of the stone 
partitions are the mortices for the wood- work. The roof is similar to that 
of a hall, and equally lofty in the centre, over the space of the central 
passage, but coming down at the eaves to about 8 feet from the floor. 
There were places for 18 cells on each side, giving room for 36 friars ; 
from these probably two must be deducted for the entrance, which seems to 
have been from the side, not the end. Adjoining to the west end of the 
dormitory is a triple lancet window, which has detached shafts of Purbeck 
marble within, and formed the south end of the refectory ; one of the side 
windows is perfect, a single lancet light with good shafts, ai'ch mouldings, 
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and foliaged capitals well carved. This is now a stable and hay-loft, and 
formed a small part only of the refectory ; the other part has been turned 
into dwelling-houses, but the outline of the old roof of the refectory can be 
seen externally, as is also the case with the church. The refectory must 
have occupied nearly the whole of the west side of the cloister. The door- 
way is tolerably perfect, with a fine suite of Early English mouldings, in 
the south-west corner of the court, and near to it are the remains of the 
lavatory. On the east side of the court was the prior’s house, which had 
been rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and a fine piece of rich Perpendicular 
stone panelling remains on the exterior, or eastern face of the house, now 
almost hidden by modern buildings. 

Of the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
have in Gloucester the Tanners’ Hall, an interesting building, in a sadly 
mutilated state ; it is of about the time of Edward I., and it is not impro- 
bable that it was built for the hall of the Tanners* Guild, as the guilds were 
then of considerable importance. One of the windows of the hall on the 
first floor has the tracery perfect, the others are more mutilated. The 
cellar has single-light windows, rather wide lancets. The entrance to the 
hall was from an external staircase, and under this was the entrance to 
the cellar. 

Of the fourteenth century we have also considerable parts of Berkeley 
and of Beverstone Castles, both remarkable examples, of which a descrip- 
tion may be found in Mr. Parker’s Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, Yol. iii. pp. 256 — 258. 

The chapel of Berkeley, figured in Mr, Parker’s Domestic Archi- 
tecture, is an example of an arrangement not uncommon in larger houses of 
the Middle Ages, but not generally understood. The eastern part, where the 
altar stands, is lofty, of the height of two stories ; the western part is divided 
into two chambers, one over the other, each with a fireplace, and with 
separate entrances, — the lower one from the hall for the servants, the upper 
one from the lord|s chamber for the use of the family. This upper chamber 
was called the Oriel, and its use was by no means limited to attending the 
service in the chapel, but it served for other purposes. In place of a wall 
on the eastern side of this room was a screen of open timber-work, extend- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, over which tapestry was hung, so that on 
ordinary occasions this room had the same appearance as any other chamber. 
When service was performed the tapestry was drawn, and the family 
assembled in this upper chamber could take part in it, and see the eleva- 
tion of the Host. This screen remains nearly perfect ; an opening has 
been made in the centre, giving the appearance of a gallery with a family 
seat in it. The screen in front of the lower room has been removed. 
There is a curious passage from the altar-platform to the lower western 
chamber made in the thickness of the JSTorinan outer wall, in the fourteenth 
century, and with Decorated arches opening to the chapel. 

Beverstone Castle is the picturesque ruin of a fine house of the fourteenth 
century, with an Elizabethan house built on the site of the original hall, 
the vaulted cellars of which remain, together with the towers at each end! 
One of these is large, and seems to have been a sort of keep ; it contains 
two chapels, one nearly over the other. The lower or principal chapel, on 
the first floor, is a good specimen of a domestic chapel of the Decorated 
style, and must have been intended to contain the whole household, never 
a very large one, from the small size of the castle ; there is no other room 
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communicating with it, and there is a separate division for the saerarium, 
with the piscina and two sedilia, with crocheted ogee canopy, finial and 
pinnacles, and shafts ; the piscina has the basin perfect. The whole 
chapel has a good groined vault, with ribs and bosses. The upper chapel 
is small ; it retains a piscina, with a Decorated ogee canopy and finial. 
On each side of this chapel are squints, or hagioscopes, through the walls 
from the chambers on either side. See the account of this castle, 
Domestic Architecture, vol. iii. pp. 256 — 258. 

At Calcot is a fine barn of the Decorated style, with good gables, having 
finials and buttresses, and transepts in the form of low square towers. 
The following inscription is cut on a stone in one of the doorways : — 
ANNO MOCO. HENIUCI ABBATIS XXIX. FUIT DOMUS HiEC iEDIPIOATA. Chipping 
Campden contains several ancient houses ; the street is nearly a mile long; 
in the middle stands the Market-house, built in 1624, and the Court-house, 
part of which is of the fourteenth century, with panelled buttresses. 
Licence to creiiellate his manor-house at Stanley Pontlarge was granted to 
‘‘John le House de Raggeley,’’ 15th Rich. II. Part of this house was 
standing in 1830. A good window (engraved, from a drawing by Mr. 
Petit, Arch. Journ. vol. vi. p. 41,) has been recently destroyed. In 1301 
licence was granted to John of Wylington to fortify his house at Yate, near 
Chipping Sodhury. The gatehouse remains. The upper part has been 
mutilated, the lower part is perfect, with the outer and inner archways, a 
small side doorway with an ogee head, and a fireplace in the room over the 
passage ; this has a fine mantelpiece, with a row of four-leaved flowers. 

Of domestic buildings of the fifteenth century Mr. Parker noticed 
Wauswell Court, a small moated manor-house, date about 1450, unusually 
perfect, although some details are mutilated, and one wing has been added. 
A full description of this interesting building will be found in his Domestic 
Archit. vol. iii. pp. 267, 268. Mr. Parker mentioned also two houses at 
Campden, one of which is supposed to have been the residence of the 
wealthy family named Grevil, woolstaplers, who rebuilt the church ; at 
Gloucester there is a timber-house of this period, called the New Inn, iu 
Northgate-street, with a richly carved corner-post ; the end of the house is 
modernised. In the same street is a magnificent gateway of oak, with 
carved spandrels and brackets. Gloucester castle has been destroyed to make 
room for the county gaol. The ruins of Llantony Abbey consist of part of 
the gatehouse, the walls of a large Perpendicular barn, cruciform, with 
buttresses, and long narrow slits for windows ; a stable, also of the fifteenth 
century, with some other offices, the lower part of stone, with plain doors 
and windows of the Perpendicular style, the upper part of wood, in which 
is a timber hall of plain work. They appear to have been only farm 
buildings, but may have been of more importance, and the hall was possibly 
the guests’ hall. Little Sodbury Manor-house, built, probably, by the 
Walsh family, wdio obtained the manor 1 Hen. VIIL, contains a hall, 
which ascends to the roof, with decorations of that period in its timber- 
work, and some carved heads. The windows are high in the wall, and the 
music-gallery remains. There is a handsome poreh, from which a passage 
is carried through the house, leaving the hall on the left hand. On the 
right were, doubtless, the offices, now converted into dwelling-rooms. 
Above these is a small but elegant oriel, which probably ornamented a 
state bedchamber. These remains are of the date of the hall. Tliornbury 
Castle w’^as built by Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, t. 
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Henry VIII., on a magnificent scale ; it was never finished, the works 
having been stopped when he was beheaded in 1522 ; the walls are nearly 
perfect, and the structure one of the finest examples of the period, with 
details, machicolations, and chimneys of moulded brick. The entrance gate 
bears the date 1511. It forms one of the subjects in Lysons’ Gloucester- 
shire Antiquities, where several views of the castle will be found. A full 
Survey, made 5th Elizabeth, 1582, is given from Leland’s Coll. vol. ii. 
p. 658, in Britton’s Archit. Antiqu. vol. iv. p. 127. Another Survey, made 
immediately after the execution of the Duke, has been recently found in 
the Public Records, and is printed in Mr. Parker’s Dorn. Archit. vol. iii. 
p. 263. There was a chapel, and the following extract illustrates what 
has been said as to the double chapel, with a single sacrarium : — *^The 
utter part of the chappel is a fair room for people to stand in at service 
time, and over the same are two rooms or petitions, with each of them a 
chimne}^ where the Duke and Dutchess used to sit and hear service in the 
chappelL” A beautiful series of engravings of the details of this castle is 
given in Pugins Examples, second series. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Parker’s valuable elucidation of Architectural 
Examples in Gloucestershire, several of which were among the objects to 
be visited in the subsequent Excursions, the meeting adjourned to the 
Tolsey, the Chair being taken by Sir John Boileau, Bart., President of 
the Historical Section. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M. A., read a paper on the Parliaments of 
Gloucester, printed in this volume, p. 201. 

The Earl of Ducie, Lord-Lieut. of Gloucestershire, Patron of the 
Meeting, then described the remains of an extensive Roman villa excavated 
under his directions, in 1855, on his estates, at Cromhall, near Tortworth 
Park. The noble Earl kindly brought numerous relics found on this site, 
consisting of coins, ornaments, pottery, &;c., and he placed before the 
meeting accurate ground plans and sections of the vestiges brought to 
light, showing the arrangements of the building, the hypocausts, and other 
details. 

The Master of Gonvile and Caius College, Dr- Guest, then delivered a 
most valuable discourse on the English Conquest of the Severn Valley in 
the sixth century. 

At the close of these proceedings a numerous party proceeded to 
Tewkesbury, and examined the abbey church under the kind guidance of 
the Vicar, the Rev. 0. G. Davies, and the Rev. J. L. Petit, who explained 
in more full detail on the spot the interesting features of its architectural 
peculiarities, upon which he had discoursed so agreeably in the earlier part 
of the day. The painted glass in the chapels which surround the east end, 
and the sepulchral monuments, were examined in detail. The Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne explained the peculiarities of military costume and sculpture in 
the fine effigies of the Despencers. Mr. Parker conducted some of the 
arclimologists to Deerhurst Church, on their way to Tewkesbury ; he 
pointed out the tower as the only portion remaining of the church erected 
in 1052, according to the date recorded in an inscription now at Oxford, 
and of which he exhibited a facsimile in the Temporary Museum.^ 

A numerous party dined together on this day at an Ordinary at the Bell 
Hotel, the chair being taken by Lord Talbot de Malahide; and at the close 

* See Catalogue of the Temporary Museum at the Gloucester Meeting, p, 40. 
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of this social repast, in which about two hundred ladies and gentlemen 
participated, they repaired, in accordance with Mr. Gramhier Parry’s 
courteous invitation, to a conversa 25 ione at Highnara Court, where they 
were welcomed with the greatest kindness and graceful hospitality by that 
gentleman and by Mrs. Gambier Parry. The collection of paintings, includ- 
ing some beautiful examples of the earlier Italian masters, with many other 
treasures of mediaeval art, were open to inspection ; and the evening passed 
in much enjoyment. 

Thursday, July 19, 

This day was devoted to an excursion to Cirencester andFairford. Lord 
Talbot and the numerous visitors were cordially received on their arrival 
by the Hev. Canon Powell, Yicar of Cirencester, the Rev, J, Constable, 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Professor Buckman, and 
others, by whom they were conducted to the Market Place. Before they 
entered the fine old parish church, the Yicar gave a short address on its 
architecture and history, and also on the singular detached building, now 
used as the approach from the market place ; and he resumed, within the 
church, his explanatory remarks. Mr. Parker offered also some observa- 
tions, and called attention to the hagioscopes, or squints, common in 
Gloucestershire, hut usually walled up. Their form, being wide at the 
west end and narrow at the east end, enabled persons in the transepts or 
aisles to see and hear the service at the altar. The party then proceeded 
through the grounds of T. W. Master, Esq., on his courteous invitation, to 
inspect the Abbey Gateway, the principal vestige now existing of the great 
monastery founded by Henry I. They also examined some fine capitals, 
one of which, found in 1808, is figured in the Archasologia, vol. xviii. pi. 8, 
and other remarkable Roman sculptures, described in Professor Buckman’a 
Remains of Roman Art at Corinium, p. 19. The line of the walls by which 
the Roman city was surrounded was pointed out ; the remains of masonry 
are now concealed by mounds of earth and debris. They then adjourned 
to the Ram Hotel, where luncheon had been prepared ; and during the 
repast the Rev. Yicar, with great kindness, contributed to the gratification 
of the visitors by reading some interesting entries in the parochial registers, 
in which many curious records of local history have been preserved. The 
party then divided ; some proceeding to Pairford, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. D, Niblett and Mr. Parker, to examine the beautiful painted glass 
for which the church of Fairford is famed. Mr, Niblett, who has made a 
special study of these fine works of art, was a very efficient cicerone. 
According to popular tradition the glass was taken at sea, in a vessel bound 
from Flanders to Italy, and the church built expressly for it ; with the 
exception, however, of some portions, the larger figures of Old Testament 
story in the lower lights, (fee,, the glass appears to be English, and made 
for the windows in which it is placed. Mr. Parker observed that the 
church is a very fine example of the Perpendicular style, with a central 
tower, the interior of which forms a lantern open to the church, a rare 
feature in a parish church. On their return the party stopped at Meysey 
Hampton church, a fine cruciform building, chiefly of the Early English 
style ; auH at Ampney St. Mary, where a curious Norman doorway and 
some other architectural details claim attention. 

The other divisions of the archseologists occupied their time very agree- 
ably at Gorinium. They, first, under Professor Buckman ’s friendly 
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guidance, examined tbe fine mosaic pavement at the Barton, discovered in 
1825, and representing Orpheus surrounded hy animals. It is figured in 
Professor Buckman’s work before cited, p. 32. The same subject occurs 
in the floor found at Withington, eight miles from Cirencester, great part 
of which is now in the British Museum, in the great Woodcheater pavement 
also, and in other mosaics. They then returned through the park to 
Lord Bathurst’s mansion, where, in the absence of that nobleman, through 
whose taste and liberality the preservation of Boman remains at Cirencester 
has been happily ensured, the visitors were courteously received by his 
lordship’s nephew, the Hon, Allan Bathurst, M.P. for Cirencester. They 
were invited to inspect the paintings in his lordship’s house, especially the 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, celebrated as one of Sir T. Lawrence’s 
finest productions. The party proceeded thence to the Museum erected by 
Lord Bathurst to receive the mosaic pavements, with numerous other valu- 
able Roman remains discovered within the last few years, and here arranged 
through the indefatigable and intelligent care of Pi^ofessor Buckman, who 
discoursed very agreeably on the ancient treasures which have been rescued 
from oblivion through his laudable exertions. The Rev. Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce offered also some interesting remarks on these Roman vestiges, as 
compared with the remains found in Northumberland on the line of the 
Roman Wall ; and Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., pointed out analogies with 
the results of his excavations on Roman sites in Monmouthshire. 

From the Museum the visitors proceeded to the Amphitheatre, now 
designated the Bull Ring, situated, as at Silchester, Richhorougb, Caerleon, 
Aldborough, and other Roman localities, outside the walls. 

Lord Talbot and the excursionists having taken leave of their obliging 
friends at Gorinium with grateful acknowledgments, the party returned to 
Gloucester. 

In tlie evening a meeting was held at the Tolsey; the Rev. Professor 
Willis in the chair. The following memoirs were read ; — 

Some account of Glemm^ or vestiges of Roman occupation in Gloucester. 
By the Rev. S. Lysons, M. A."* 

On tbe edition of the Bible published by Miles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, in 1536, and of which a copy exists in the Cathedral Library at 
Gloucester. By tbe Rev. James Lee Warner, M. A. 

Notice of some fragments of Anglo-Saxon MSS, discovered in the 
Cathedral Library at Gloucester. By the Rev. John Earle, M. A., late 
Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford. These leaves, which 
had been used in the binding of Episcopal Registers, contain portions of 
two homilies on the lives of saints. Three of the leaves, written early in 
the tenth century, treat of St. Mary of Egypt ; the remaining three, date 
about A. D, 1000, relate to St, Swythun. It is proposed to publish (by 
subscription) photographic facsimiles of these interesting relics, with some 
original or early pieces illustrative of the history and times of St. Swythun.^ 


^ Mr. Lysons has recently published 
an interesting Memoir, entitled, “The 
Romans in Gloucestershire," London ; 
Hamilton, Adams, k Co. Gloucester; 
Lea, Westgate Street. 


® Subscribers’ names are received by 
the Author, Swanswick Rectory, near 
Bath, or by the Secretaries of the Insti- 
tute. 
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Friday, July 20. 

A meeting of the Historical Section was held in the Tolsey, Sir Jolm 
Hoileau, Bart., presiding. The following memoir was first read : 

Some Historical Associations connected with the comity of Gloucester. 
By the Rev. John Earle^ M. A. 

A discourse was then delivered by Richard Westmacott, Esq*, Professor 
of Sculpture in the Royal Academy, on Mediaeval Sculpture, and on the 
Monument of Iting Edward IL in Gloucester Cathedral ; with notices of 
some other monuments in that structure. This interesting memoir is 
printed in this volume, p. 297. 

Professor Willis then proceeded to address the meeting, observing that 
he was about to give a sketch of the History of Gloucester Cathedral. To 
view the cathedral in an historical light we must ascertain the difi’erent 
dates at which its different parts were built. Now the architectural history 
of ancient buildings partakes of two defects ; it happens that many of the 
best examples of style or construction have no history, or else a good 
history has none of the buildings corresponding with it remaining ; and 
therefore the archscologist is left in the dark. All he can do is to group 
together buildings of the same style, such as those called Horman, Gothic, 
Perpendicular, and Decorated, and then if possible find some good history 
of one or more examples of each group, and by assuming that the rest 
of the group belongs to the same period, say to what period they all 
belong. Now it happens that we have all these advantages combined 
in Gloucester Cathedral ; glorious examples of the principles of Norman, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular architecture, and also a complete history of 
the building in the Chronicle of Abbot Frocester, which gives every par- 
ticular of the erection of the building short of the actual building accounts, 
and thus enables us to date the particular parts of it more accurately than 
can be done with most other ancient edifices. The building is also very 
beautiful and interesting in itself, and by its aid he hoped to throw some 
light on disputed points of architectural history. 

The general character which Gloucester Cathedral presents is that of a 
Norman Cathedral complete nearly from one end to the other, but subjected 
to various alterations in consequence of repairs and faults of construction. 
Most of the writers on the cathedral describe the south aisle, a's Decorated, 
and the choir, or presbytery, as it is more properly called by Abbot 
Erocester, as Perpendicular, but its features are only cemented against the 
Norman wall. The whole transept and choir present one of the most 
glorious examples of architecture he had ever seen. Bearing in mind that 
beneath the edifice there is a beautiful crypt, he would give passages from 
Erocester's Chronicle, which fix the dates to the particular parts. The 
chronicle says that in 1058 Aldred the Saxon bishop built the church from the 
foundation (this was in the time of Edward the Confessor), and dedicated it 
to St. Peter. It was then either a Saxon or early Norman church in the 
style prevalent at the time of Edward the Confessor. Now archaeologists 
have ascertained that the Norman style was brought in during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and the work was very rudely executed, judging 
from the examples of it in Westminster Abbey. In 1087, it is said the 
cathedral was burnt down, and in 1089, that is, after the Norman 
conquest, on the feast of the apostles of St. Peter and St. Paul the 
foundation of the present church was laid by Robert Bishop of Hereford, 
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at the request of Serlo, the ahbot. The first stone of the foundation .! 

was thus laid in the time of Abbot Serlo in 1089. As it was consecrated I 

in 1100, it was certainly completed sufiiciently for the performance of ; 

service, and probably the nave was nearly finished. In 1163, or between 
11 63 and 1180, the north-west tower fell, owing to a bad foundation. In 
1222 the north-west tower was rebuilt by Helias, the sacrist, but that 
tower has now disappeared^ and he need not treat of it, nor of the chapel ; 

of the Blessed Virgin, because that also did not now exist. In 1242 the 
chronicle said the vault of the nave was completed hy the monks them- ^ 

selves ; they did not employ common workmen, and therefore he might 
suppose that the monks considered they would do the work better than j 

common workmen. It is an early English vault. The chronicle next 
brought him to Abbot Thokey, a very important person in the building, 1 

Thokey gave Edward II. honourable burial in the church, and thus 
attracted to the church a multitude of visitors ; all classes began to 
regard the murdered king as a martyr and a saint ; and the offerings 
on his tomb amounted to such a prodigious sum that the monastery was 
supplied with the means of building the church. This was, in fact, the 
great era of this church, Now Thokey, before this period, says the 
chronicle, had constructed the south aisle of the nave at great expense ; 
and we may easily see that this aisle has received an outer case ; whereas 
before it was a Norman aisle with a Norman vault, it now presents a Deco- 
rated vault with Decorated ribs, and the outside also appears to he Deco- 
rated. It is one of the most beautiful examples of the style : and it has 
this great advantage which other altered buildings do not possess ; in other 
buildings the original proportions very often constrain the designs in the new 
work, and give it a mixed character, spoiling both, giving, for example, 
flimsiness to the Norman and heaviness to the Decorated. But this is not 
the case at Gloucester ; the south aisle is a good example of the pure 
Decorated. The windows resemble those in Merton College chapel, Oxford ; 
there is a variety of windows there, hut this pattern occurs twice. The 
connection between Gloucester and Oxford was very curious. Merton 
college, one of the first established in England, was founded in 1264, and 
the monks of Gloucester established a college for their student monks at 1 

Oxford, which afterwards became Gloucester college. Merton chapel was 
begun in 1280, Gloucester college in 1283 ; Thokey began the south aisle of 
the cathedral in 1307, so that it is probable that he derived the pattern of the 
window from Merton College, Oxford. It is known that windows were con- ; 

tinually copied ; indeed there are contracts still in existence stipulating that 
windows and other features shall be copied from those in other buildings. 1 u j 

1329 Abbot Thokey was succeeded by Wigmore, who made a table for the 
prior s altar, and he was well skilled, for the images were worked with his 
own hands. In Abbot Wigmore’s time began the offerings on Edward’s 
tomb, which enabled him to construct the aisle of St. Andrew as it now 
appears. The next abbot was Staunton, In his time was constructed the 
great vault of the choir, and the stalls of the choir on the prior’s side, and 
these were built with the oblations of the faithful. Indeed, the monks, it 
is said, grumbled about the expense ; they declared more money was spent 
in ornament than would have rebuilt the whole church if it had been pro- i 

perly employed. The next concerned was Thomas de Horton, abbot, and in I 

his time the chronicle states the high altar with the choir and the new stalls i 

on the abbot’s side, were begun and finished, and also the aisle of St. Paul. ^ 
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The work was commenced in 1368^ and completed in 1373, Nothing more 
was told of the history of the church till they came to the time of Walter 
Hrocester, who wrote the Chronicle which supplies the facts which he 
(Professor Willis) had stated. A commentator on the chronicle after his 
death tells us that amongst other things which Procester built was the 
cloister of the monastery, which had been begun in the time of Horton, 
and completed to the door of the chapter house, and remained imperfect. 
Procester was a great builder, and he took up this work and completed 
it. Por the rest of the history of the cathedral, strange to say, there 
is nothing else to depend upon but a passage in Leland’s Itinerary, 
containing, as he says, ‘^notable things following I learnt of an ould 
man lately a monk at Gloucester.’’ Leland gives the facts all of a 
jumble, without any regard to chronology ; but by comparing tlie *'ould 
man’s ” statement that Horton made the north transept, or cross aisle,” 
and that the south transept and presbytery nault were made by the obla- 
tions at the king’s tomb, with corresponding statements in the chronicle 
that Horton made the aisle of St* Faul and that the aisle of St. Andrew and 
great vault were made with the oblations, the Professor showed that the north 
transept was St. Paul’s aisle and the south transept St. Andrew’s, contrary 
to the received opinion that the latter term was applied to the north 
transept. Leland’s informant also said that Abbot Seabroke built a great 
part of the tower, which was ** a pharos to all parts of the hills.” It is so, 
at least by daylight, for a light is not put up at night. Then Leland says 
that Morwent erected the stately porch and two pillars at the west 
end of the nave, being mind.ed to make the whole alike. We must be glad 
be did not live to spoil tlie Norman by his feeble Perpendicular. 

It was worth remarking that these important facts, together with the 
building of the Lady Chapel by Abbots Hanley and Parley, between 1459 
and 1470, have been preserved to us solely by Leland’s conversation with 
the old monk. The professor had now clone with' history, and he would 
show what use could be made of it in fixing the dates of the different parts 
of the Cathedral. First, we have got the date of the crypt. The mention 
in the Chronicle of a Saxon foundation has led many antiquaries to believe 
that the Saxons commenced the church, and the Normans completed it. 
He was clearly of opinion, however, that when the foundations of the 
Cathedral were laid, the crypt was planned to receive the existing 
superstructure and no other. In its design it is far too complicated for a 
Saxon church. The building is in conception a Norman church from 
bottom to top. It is, however, a very early instance of Norman polygonal 
chapels ; and indeed every example of other styles is early at Gloucester. 
But there are alterations in the crypt of a very curious character. One 
important fact — he had only discovered it the day before — is that in the 
crypt the chapels which radiate from the choir instead of being polygonal 
on the outside are circular. A slight examination showed that the 
arches of the crypt are greatly distorted. The statement of the Chronicle 
that the tower fell down, is confirmed by the state of the walls, which 
shows that the foundation of the building was faulty. It appears to have 
settled and become in a dangerous state ; and au examination of the 
ribbed vaults of the crypt shows that originally they were groined, so that 
the vault is not a real ribbed vault. These ribs have, indeed, been 
inserted under a previous vault to prop it up. The builders saw the 
structure settling in a dangerous way, and the Norman rib vault having 
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been, already employed in the side aisles of the nave, they applied it in this 
ingenious way. They also at the same time cased the small columns in 
the aisles of the crypt, so as to increase their diameter sufficiently to enable 
them to support the additional ribs. The clumsy and rude appearance of 
these cased piers has led some archaeologists to suppose them Saxon. 
At first sight the south and north transepts, as well as the choir, appear 
to be in the Perpendicular style, and they were so characterised by Rickman ; 
and indeed this is true, for the north transept and choir ; but tlie south 
transept is of mixed or transitional character, still retaining flowing lines 
in the tracery. Now, as regards the way in which this is done ; most 
of this beautiful tracery is cemented against the Norman wall behind. 
Parts of the choir are nothing but the ancient Norman work cut down 
and shaped j this shows the skill and economy of the builders. Professor 
Willis was inclined to think the Perpendicular style might have commenced 
in this district ; it must have begun somewhere, in some place the muliion 
must have been carried up for the first time i and he knew no place so 
likely as Gloucester as to have produced the change of style. There are 
no dates elsewhere so early. The earliest is the great west window of 
Winchester, built in 1350 or 1360, in which the style is complete. Rut at 
Gloucester we have a Perpendicular design, essentially the same, in the south 
transept, the north transept, the Presbytery, and the Lady Chapel. But re- 
taining in the first of these examples, iu 1330, many Decorated characters 
it becomes more and more purely Perpendicular in each of the succeed- 
ing examples. The lines of the complex vaults are peculiar to England ; 
the ribs run like a spider’s web, and are most difficult to work out. 
There are earlier specimens elsewhere than the vault of the south transept, 
which is the earliest in this cathedral ; but very few buildings^ have 
such magnificent examples as the vaults, of Gloucester. But there is the 
peculiarity in this class of vault, that it demands great skill in the art 
of stone cutting, so that the joints may lie truly together, without which 
all would fall to the ground. It shows that the builders of the cathedral 
were most skilful masons. This led to fan vaulting, a noble example of 
which is seen in the cloisters. The fan is not much like a lady’s fan, but 
more like an umbrella, because the curvature of the ribs is all the same. 
This style of vaulting is entirely peculiar to England, there is no speci- 
men of it on the Continent that lie had ever seen ; and all foreigners he 
had consulted say they have nothing like it ; besides, they do not admire 
it ; it is uncongenial to their eyes, and they say it looks like a thing 
turned inside out. This vaulting at Gloucester is clearly dated 1360, 
and there is no other dated specimen in England till long after, the 
examples being generally of the reign of Henry VIIL ; therefore we may 
assume that this school of masons produced fan vaulting. He was not 
saying this to pay a compliment to Gloucester ; for he might add he had 
put this opinion in print many years ago, The whole building, indeed, is 
full of peculiar fancies, which all appear to be characteristic of a school of 
masons who were extremely skilful, and glad of an opportunity of showing 
their skill, just as a modern engineer prefers to carry his railway through 
a chain of mountains when he has a plain valley before him, to show 
his skill. The Professor admired the ingenuity of the Middle Ages, but 
whatever may he said of the science shown in their masonry, he believed 
they had none. They were perfectly practical and most ingenious men ; 
they worked experimentally ; if their buildings were strong enough there 
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they stood ; if they were too strong they also stood ; but if they were too 
weak they gave way, and they put props and built the next stronger. 
That was their science, and very good practical science it was, hut in many 
cases they imperilled their work and gave trouble to future restorers. The 
learned Professor concluded amidst much applause, and received a hearty 
vote of thanks. 

At the close of the cathedral service, in the afternoon. Professor Willis 
accompanied his auditors in a detailed examination of the fabric, and all 
the peculiar features of the cathedral. He first led them through the 
building into the Hady Chapel, and here he pointed out the exuberance of 
fancy displayed by the architect, especially in two flying arches, one on 
each side. Then proceeding to the doorway of the chapel, he called 
attention to the great window and its peculiar feature, it being wider than 
the width of the choir. He pointed out that the side aisle, which in the 
original Norman edifice ran round the end of the building, had been 
removed that the choir might be enlarged by the length of two pier- 
arches. He pointed to the painted glass of the window being carried 
down the face of the wall over the door of the chapel, but Mr. Niblett 
informed him that it was done by one of the vergers about thirty years 
ago, and that the only tool used in the painting was a common brush. 
Professor Willis, as he frankly said, had mistaken it for an ingenious device 
of mediaeval times to feign a light where there was none, and to create 
uniformity. Proceeding into the choir or presbytery, as this part of a 
building was originally called, he remarked that the design had been aptly 
compared to a veil thrown over the face of the original edifice. In all 
cathedrals, he observed, a screen, about the height of the present altar 
iscreen, separated the choir from the side aisles and transepts, but in this 
cathedral the screen is carried to the roof, and the result was a beautiful if 
not unique choir. This screen of tracery which formed the sides was, in 
truth, below the clerestory merely plastered on the Norman wall ; or in some 
instances the original Norman colun^ns had been chipped down until they 
harmonised with the general design. He called attention to the flying 
arches between the piers supporting the towers ; these he said, were not the 
result of caprice, but an ingenious mode of treating a difiSeulty. The 
architect must either have broken the screen-like character of the wall by 
having no wall-ribs over the tower arch corresponding with tlie other 
wall-ribs, or he must have had a capital hanging down and resting on 
nothing, an absurdity, also suggestive of weakness, and therefore he con- 
structed these flying arches for the capital of the vaulting at this point to 
rest upon. He directed attention to the spider-like vaulting. But com- 
plicated as the ornamentation appeared, throwing out lines in every 
direction, which interpenetrated in glorious confusion bxit with rich effect, 
the complication was really the effect of perspective, for when reduced to 
plan the lines formed a simple geometrical figure. He made a cursory 
allusion to the tomb of Edward 11. , whose silent ashes were reposing close 
to him ; to him they owed the glorious fabric in which they stood, for it 
was reared with the offerings made on his tomb by pilgrims who regarded 
liim as a martyr. Erom the choir Professor Willis proceeded to the south 
aisle, and pointed out the evidence that the beautiful tracery of the interior 
of the choir was nothing but a veil or screen cemented on the face of the 
Norman wall. There was a marvellous contrast, he said, between the 
solidity of the Norman piers of the original structure and the slightness of 
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the pier of that part of the choir added by removing the aisle which 
originally swept round the end of it. He pointed out where the circular 
work was cut off, and the addition began, and also the arch contrived to 
relieve the slight pier of the weight of the superstructure which it was 
not strong enough to hear. He called attention to the distortion of the 
Norman arches of the side aisle vault, which he described as broken - 
backed, which clearly arose from the sinking of the foundations of the 
edifice. Professor Willis then proceeded into the south transept, which he 
had identified with St, Andrew^s aisle. Other arch geologists thought the 
north transept was St. Andrew’s because St. Andrew’s chapel was on that 
side, but this point, he said, was clearly settled, as he stated by a com- 
parison of the Chronicle with Leland’s account. He directed attention to 
the screen-like design of the east and west walls •, this, he said, generally 
was considered to be in the Perpendicular style, but it was wanting in its 
chief characteristic, as the mullions were not carried straight up to the 
head of the arch ; before reaching it they branched off into arches, and 
the flowing tracery of the windows completely negatived the idea that the 
style was complete Perpendicular. The vault of the transept, he said, was 
fine, and one of the earliest specimens of this complex class of rib vaulting. 
Owing to the difference of the angles of the ribs, such a vault was very 
difficult of construction ; most skilful workmanship was necessary to make 
the ribs join at the intersections, and this had led to the use of bosses, which, 
while they concealed defective joints, greatly enriched the roof. But in this 
example there were no bosses ; the ribs joined perfectly, and it appeared as 
if the masons desired that the skilfulness of their work should he shown. 
He directed attention to the manner in which the architect, having two 
Norman shafts on the face of the piers of the towers, discordant to the new 
design, had made them run into one at the top, like as they sometimes saw 
water pipes, hut, said the learned Professor, it was an escape from a diffi- 
culty which he could not commend. The transept, he said, also showed 
the daring with which the builders allowed the lines to cut each other ; for 
the line of the flying buttresses supporting the wall of the choir, was carried 
through the pannelling of the transept. Professor Willis then led the 
company to the triforium or gallery above the choir, on the south side ; 
and again enlarged on the construction of the tracery of the interior wails 
of the choir. Leading the attention of the company to three flying but- 
tresses which spring from the inside of the outer wall of the triforium at 
the bend of the apse, and meet upwards in a point behind the wall of the 
choir, something in the form of a three-legged stool, and to the discharging 
arches in the walls, he said these were instances of the ingenuity and skill 
of the ancient masons. They now saw how it was that they had been 
able to make the pier of the new part of the choir so slight j these flying 
buttresses really sustain the buttress above the triforium, so that the 
pier below is relieved from a very considerable share of weight. He here 
remarked on the economy of materials practised by the ancient masons ; 
they never threw away a Norman pier when they could work it up ; and 
there were several instances of it in different parts of the building. After 
a cursory inspection of the Abbot’s Chapel, looking into the Lady Chapel, 
Professor Willis passed through the whispering gallery into the south 
triforium, or gallery of the choir, directing attention by the way to a very 
beautiful piscina, and then descended into the north transept. This, he 
said, had been copied from the south transept, having been built forty 
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years later, and the Perpendicular character was more positive, for while 
in the south transept, the mullions branched off into arches before reaching 
the roof, here they were continued up to the roof. This transept then, 
had the complete characteristic of Perpendicular as laid down by Rick- 
man. But Rickman’s dates of the styles, he remarked, had been adopted 
without much inquiry, and were not altogether supported by the researches 
of modern archaeologists. Rickman was not a learned person ; he had 
fixed the styles by observing their characteristics, but of the history of 
the buildings he knew but little. Tliere were two other features of the 
north transept which Professor Willis said were highly interesting. One, 
the Norman Chapel on the east side, in which the groin of the roof is 
carried down the piers in a manner quite unique ; the other, the early 
English screen, under the north window, erected, he knew not for what 
purpose, perhaps to form a reliquary, a very beautiful piece of workman- 
ship. The audience now followed Px'ofessor Willis into the noble Norman 
nave. He pointed out the alterations which had been made in the original 
design. The north aisle, he said, is pure Norman work, having a ribbed 
vault, the windows being raised high in order to clear the roof of the 
cloisters outside. Then turning to the south aisle he pointed out that it 
had a ribbed vault, erected by Abbot Thokey, and that the work was 
badly done. The ribs fell upon the old Norman piers, which were palpably 
too large. A tower originally stood at the south-west angle of the nave, 
hut had fallen down and the walls were still twisted and distorted. The 
south porch was useful as a buttress to the wall. The windows on this 
side were very rare ; there were some in Merton College, Oxford, as already 
stated, one at Badgeworth, and one in St. Michaers, in this city. Pro- 
fessor Willis drew attention to the very beautiful triforium and its clusters 
of marble pillars, with rich capitals resting in rather an odd way on 
other pillars ; the vault of the nave was built by the monks, not by 
common workmen, and this arrangement was one of the consequences of 
amateur workmanship. He enlarged on the contrast between the noble 
Norman piers and the two paltry Perpendicular piers erected by Abbot 
Morwent at the west end of the nave, in continuation of it ; much would 
the edifice have suffered if he had lived to carry out his design of convert- 
ing the whole of the nave into the same style. 

Professor Willis then descended into the crypt. The cathedral, he said, 
was built on a quicksand, and there was formerly much water in the crypt, 
hut it had been drained. He sliovved how the Norman arches had been torn 
and twisted by the sinking of the piers, and been supported by additional 
ribs. Then, returning to daylight, Professor Willis proceeded into the 
cloisters, the fan tracery of their vaults being the earliest specimen extant. 
The monks used the cloisters for meditation, exercise, and study, and the 
recesses or carrols in the south walk were really cells in which the monks 
sat and read. Some of their windows still exist, and Professor Willis sat 
down in one of them to show that there was ample space for a monk and a 
desk before him. He then proceeded to the chapter-house, little cloister, 
and infirmary, and thence to tlie exterior of the cathedral. He called 
attention to the ingenuity with which the Lady Chapel was connected 
with the choir ; pointed out the bridge gallery, thrown from one to the 
other, and constructed of Norman materials in the fifteenth century ; the 
lightness of the buttress supporting the great window, and pierced not to 
obstruct the light ; the polygonal shape of the radiating chapels, which are 
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exceedingly rare in Norman areliitecture, and explained that the opening 
and pathway under the Lady Chapel was not a caprice but was necessary, 
as originally a wall prevented a passage round the end of it. He then took 
leave of his audience, who expressed their high gratification and sense of 
the kindness and courtesy with which the learned professor had so ably 
treated bis difficult subject. 

In the afternoon, the Lev. Herbert Haines, Second Master of the College 
School, by whose kindness an extensive series of facsimiles of monumental 
brasses bad been arranged in the Chapter House, gave a short lecture in 
the cloisters on the history and origin of such memorials, and on their value, 
as supplying information connected with architecture, costume, heraldry, 
He proceeded to describe the collection exhibited, compx'ising nearly 
a complete series of the brasses of Gloucestershire,® with a selection of the 
most remarkable memorials of knights, ecclesiastics, and civilians, from 
various parts of England. The specimens exhibited were chiefly from Mr. 
Haines’ unrivalled collection of sepulchral brasses, with some rubbings 
contributed by the Lev. Dr. White, Mr, C. Faulkner, F.S.A., Mr. J. D. T. 
Niblett, and the Lev. S. Lysons, Our readers who take interest in the 
subject will find much valuable information in Mr. Haines’ Manual of 
Sepulchral Brasses, recently published. 

Among the Gloucestershire brasses Mr. Haines directed attention to the 
curious figure of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, from Wotton-uuder-Edge ; pro- 
bably executed at the time of the death of his wife, in 1392. It is figured 
in Hollis’s Monumental Effigies. Mr. Haines observed that no satisfactory 
explanation had been given of the collar of mermaids occurring on this 
effigy ; and he explained it on the supposition that the badge was first 
adopted by Lord Berkeley on account of his having held jthe office of Admiral 
in 1403, t. Hen. IV,, and having gained some victory at sea. The mermaid 
was, however, a device taken by the Berkeleys at a much earlier period. 
In the Boroughbridge Roll, a.d. 1322, there occurs a bearing of Berkeley — 
“gules queyntee de la niermounde.” 

In the evening the Mayor invited the members to a conversazione at 
the Corn Exchange. The tables Avere spread with subjects of archseolo- 
gical interest, including some fine photographic vieAVS of Lome. Several 
ancient deeds appertaining to the city of Gloucester were exhibited by the 
kindness of the corporation. In the course of the evening Mr. Hunt and 
other members of the Cathedral choir gave an agreeable variety to the 
proceedings by some favourite glees and melodies, among which was the 
famous old Gloucestershire song — “George Lidler’s Oven,” which was 
enthusiastically encored.^ 

At the commencement of the proceedings the Mayor invited the Lev. 
Dr. Oollingwood Bruce, the Historian of the Roman Wall, to offer a few 
observations, which might not be inappropriate in this social gathering, 
associated as it was with the proceedings of an Archasological week. 

Dr. Bruce remarked that “ those whom he had the gratification to address 


® The Gloucestershire Brasses are 
enumerated in the Catalogue of the 
Temporary Museum formed during the 
Gloucester meeting, p, 56. 

7 This quaint old ballad may be fami- 
liar to some of our readers who had not 
the pleasure of hearing it euiig on this 


occasion, and who may have seen it in 
the agreeable little volume entitled, “ The 
Scouring of the White Horse,” Cambridge, 
1859, p. 186. Some persons have con- 
sidered this old local song as allusive to 
political events and parties. It has been 
published by Mr. Hunt, at Gloucester. 
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were assembled on tlie site of a great Roman city, with the special purpose 
of inquiring into its ancient history, and of becoming familiarised with the 
Vestiges of the successive races by whom so important a position on the 
shores of the Severn had been occupied. To such a gathering he might 
without hesitation offer a few observations, which, in a locality less replete 
with traditions and relics of Roman dominion, might appear irrelevant or 
devoid of interest. He had placed upon tlie table a collection of drawings 
of sculptures and inscriptions discovered on the line of that grand monu- 
ment of Roman dominion, the Mural Barrier from the Tyne to the Solwav, 
and he would express briefly his own impressions on comparing the anti- 
quities of this class in the south, with those in the north, — Poi^s aElii with 
Glevum j a comparison not devoid of interest, as suggestive of the ancient 
conditions of the northern and of the Welsh Marches respectively, and 
even illustrating the character of the various native races with which the 
Imperial legions had to cope. The first thing that strikes one who is 
cliiefiy versed in the Roman remains of the north, when he sees those of 
the south, is the comparative security and luxury of those who were 
fortunate enough to live in the south. Even at the present day the 
climate of the south of England differs from that of the north, and the 
whole face of the country bears a richer and more refined aspect — so doubt- 
less it was in ancient times. But there was then a cause existing, that 
produced a greater effect than any merely natural cause. The Roman 
camps in the north had an active and powerful enemy near at hand — the 
Roman cities of the south enjoyed comparative exemption from the vicissi- 
tudes of war. Security was tlie great object aimed at by the northern 
Romans — comfort and luxury were sought by the southern. In the north 
the buildings are nearly all military. There we find the camp contracted 
into the most limited space, in order to present as small a front as may he 
to the enemy. We find it surrounded by a strong wall, which again is 
protected by a ditch, sometimes by two or three ditches. We have roads 
leading from one station to another, with occasional watch towers, in which 
to post a sentinel to warn a traveller of danger. The camps are generally 
placed in situations where strength has been the chief consideration. In 
consequence of those circumstances nearly all of them have been abandoned 
since the Roman era ; new cities have risen in situations more adapted to 
commerce and more conducive to health and comfoi't. In excavating a 
Roman Station in the north we find those implements of domestic use 
which are essential to existence, such as the mill-stone, numerous stone 
troughs and mortars, roughly hewn, in which they seem to have soaked 
their grain, and then pounded it into a kind of furmety ; but we find few 
works of art, very little of the precious metals, and a much smaller amount 
of coins than usually occur in excavations in the south. Excepting in the 
immediate vicinity of a fortified Station we have no Roman habitations. 

In the south, on the contrary, we may notice Roman villas at a distance 
from a fort; placed in snug and sheltered situations, and covering a space 
large enough to show that their architects knew nothing of catapults and 
halist£e, and that the dreams of their occupants were never disturbed by 
an onslaught of Piets or Scots. I have been exceedingly struck this 
morning hy observing the position occupied by the Roman villa at Lydney, 
in the interesting collection of plans and drawings deposited in the tempo- 
rary museum by Mr. Bathurst, by whose father these remains were disin- 
terred. The villa is planted on the west shore of the Severn, at a consider- 
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able distance from Gloucester on the one side, and Caerleon and Caerwent 
on the other. Then again, it consists of numerous halls and courts and 
galleries very different from the camps of the north, where all the streets, 
except the four main ones, are not above three feet wide, and where many 
of the habitations do not seem to have been above ten or twelve feet sq^uare. 
The fact to which I have now referred seems to have an ethnological value 
of some importance. However brave were the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Wales and its border, they would appear to have been more easily controlled 
than the Piets and Scots. They must have been a different race. The 
enemies with whom the Romans had to cope on the lines of the walls of 
Hadrian and Antonine had a good deal of the doggedness of the modern 
Englishman about them. They did not know when they were beaten, 
but, after every disaster, prepared, as a matter of course, for a fresh 
onslaught. 

I do not know how it is in the south, hut in the north we cannot excavate 
a Station without finding unmistakeable traces of the vigour of the Cale- 
donian foe. Once and again, and yet again, devastation and ruin have 
overtaken the Roman occupants. Usually three layers of ashes, with 
intervening masses of earth, bones, and broken masonry, are to be dug 
through before the original floor is reached. When at length the enemy 
was driven back, the reparations of the station or the castle have been 
effected with such haste that no attempt has been made to clear out the 
ruins. When the Romans finally abandoned the country, their enemies 
came down upon their cities with savage vengeance : altars and statues 
were broken and overturned, the walls of the buildings were thrown down, 
destroying the floors on which they fell. The tessellated pavement, which 
forms so beautiful a feature in the Roman villa of the south, is unknown in 
the three northern counties of England, and in Scotland. A Roman 
soldier from Pons iELii would look with astonishment upon the pavements 
which we saw at Cirencester, or upon that remarkable pavement at Wood- 
chester, of which, through the kindness of Mr. Lysons, a striking representa- 
tion adorns the walls of the Temporary Museum. There is no tessellated 
pavement north of Aldborougli, in Yorkshire. The floors of houses in Stations 
on the Watling-street and the Wall are usually paved with rough flags ; 
occasionally with tiles. The floor of the ball of the PrcBtormm is some- 
times laid with a composition of powdered brick and lime. I have hitherto 
spoken chiefly of differences, let me now advert to resemblances. The 
forms of the camps are virtually the same. When I alighted at the Cross 
of Gloucester I felt that I was on Roman ground, and I breathed the more 
freely on that account. The camps, both in the north and south, are quad- 
rangular, and usually have four gateways facing each other. One main street 
leads from the Praetorian Gate to the Decuman, which again is crossed at 
right angles by another leading from Porta Principalis JDextra to the 
Porta Principalis Sinistra. It is pleasing to observe that the citizens of 
Gloucester walk in the same paths which were marked out by the centu- 
rion who issued orders for the construction of Glevum. The general plan 
of Roman Gloucester, as drawn by Mr. Lysons, is precisely that of our 
Roman Stations in the north of England. Again, the masonry of the 
Romans seems everywhere to have been the same. Roughly-squared free- 
stones were used for the facing j rubble of any kind, with grouting, formed 
the interior of the walls. We were told, at Cirencester, by our accom- 
plished cicerone, Professor Huckman, that bonding tiles were not used in 
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the walls of Corinium. The same is the case in the three northern coun- 
ties of England. Occasionally a row of flags is inserted to serve instead of 
tiles ; but usually, even this is dispensed with. The stones may be de- 
scribed as having more tail than face, and enter sufficiently far into the 
wall to bind all firmly together. We have hypoeausts similar to those in 
the south. Professor Buckman told us at Cirencester that the pillars of 
the hypocaust were sometimes formed of fragments of old columns. So it 
is in the north. During the long continuance of Homan occupation, 
buildings required restoration, and the materials of the old were used, as 
far as they would serve, in the construction of the new. The pottery found 
in the Stations is much the same. There is the Samian, which is supposed 
to have been imported from the continent, and the red imitation, which was 
no doubt a native manufacture. There is the smother-kiln ware, the yellow 
ware, with occasional streaks of white and madder-brown coloring upon it, 
and there is the coarse ware of the cooking-vessels ^n^^amjpliorce. The 
glass vessels, both in the north and sohth, have the same green tinge, and 
the same square shape. 

I had occasion to observe, during our visit at Cirencester, that fragments 
of the volcanic mili-stone found at Andernach in Rhenish Prussia occur in 
the Stations in the wildest parts of Northumberland, I see that there is a 
specimen found in Gloucester, which has been sent to the Temporary 
Museum, Some of those who visited Cirencester would notice in the 
Museum the impression of dogs’ feet on Roman tiles. The dogs of the 
north of Britain had the same propensity to run over the brick-field while 
the tiles were wet, as those of the south. Wherever, in Britain, the 
Romans went, they took the love of shell-fish with them. In every Station 
which has been examined, oyster- shells, and sometimes cockle and mussel- 
shells, have been found ; I noticed oyster-shells, as well as an oystei'-knife, 
in the Museum at Cirencester. We saw human bones in a sarcophagus 
found at Corinium. I did not examine them so as to ascertain whether 
they indicate that the inhabitants were men of larger growth than those of 
the present day. I this morning, however, heard of a skeleton found 
in Gloucester which measured in length 6J- or 7 feet. This may be my 
excuse for introducing the following circumstance : — When the excavation 
of the Roman Station of Bremenium, in Northumberland, was in progress 
a few years ago, four gentlemen met there for the purpose of examining 
the works. Their business being concluded, they sat down upon one of the 
walls, and fell into discourse. They naturally enough talked of the great 
size and great strength of men in former times as compared with those in 
these degenerate days, and were beginning to wish that they had lived 
long ago, when one of them said, But after all, how tall are we ? — how 
heavy are we ? ” One of them was 6 feet 3 inches — the least of them was 
6 feet high. One of them weighed 20 stone, the lightest weighed 16, 
Being satisfied upon these points, they began to think that they were not 
so much amiss after all. 

One interesting feature of Corinium is its extramural amphitheatre. We 
find the amphitheatrum castrense outside the walls at Dorchester, Sil- 
chester,- Caerleon, Richborough, and several other places. We also have 
one in the north of England, adjacent to the mural station of Borcovicus. 
It is, however, small in comparison with that at Cirencester, but large 
enough for the garrison which consisted only of one cohort, In the sculp- 
tures on Trajan’s column we perceive two amphitheatres erected during the 
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l)acian caim)aigii. It was necessary to give the soldiers amuseillettt» 
When the Tribune of the Turigrian cohort at Borcovicus, on the great 
Northern Barrier, found that his men were suffering from the sameness of 
their daily toil, all he had to do was to catch a couple of Caledonians, and 
off with them to the amphitheatre. 

In sculptures both in the north and south of England there is a similarity 
of character. These are for the most part rude, hut we must remember 
that those in the north at least must have been executed by soldiers. Our 
troops at the present day probably would not succeed so well. On monu- 
mental slabs they occasionally carved an effigy of the departed- We saw a 
specimen in the Cirencester Museum, A mounted horseman is represented 
thrusting his spear through a prostrate foe. Three of similar character 
have recently been found at Kirkhy-Thore in Westmoreland. There is a 
mounted horseman, also, at Mai^yport in Cumberland, of verj spirited cha- 
racter ; the foreshortening of the hoi'se's neck may even remind us of Van- 
dyke’s Charles I. 

In the abundance of Roman inscriptions there is a great difference 
between the north and the south. In the north we have numerous tablets 
recording the presence of the 2iid Legion, the 6th, and the 20th. We 
have a multiplicity of slabs recording the erection or restoration of grana- 
ries, of temples, and of military buildings. We have an endless variety of 
inscriptions carved by Batavian, Tungrian, Asturian, Syrian, Dacian, 
Moorish, and various cohorts which manned the mural and other garrisons ; 
above all, we have hundreds of altars erected to the deities whom they 
worshipped. Were the Romans of the north more literary, or (in their 
way) more pious than those of the south ? It would almost seem as if the 
perils to which they were not unfrequently exposed induced them often to 
vow to their gods, and to carry into effect those purposes. It is true that the 
Stations are more remote from tlie busy haunts of men than in the south ; 
and that their materials have been less drawn upon for the construction of 
Saxon, Norman, and mediaeval buildings. Though this may in part 
account for the difference, it does not wholly. After the south had become 
entirely subject to Roman ssvay, it would have less frequent intercourse 
with the imperial city than the frontiers where the legions of Rome had 
their head-quarters. The Romano-British of the south could scarcely he 
expected to have the same literary acquirements as the Italian officers of 
the legions and cohorts of the north ; hence perhaps the difference referred 
to may further be accounted for. 

The comparative, nay the almost entire, absence of any Christian monu- 
ment is a perplexing circumstance. We have altars to old gods and to 
new ; to the gods of Rome and the gods of the country ; to gods and god- 
desses without name ; but we have no dedication to the only living and 
true God. We have occasionally the simple inscription DEO, but there is 
reason to suppose that this was a dedication to Mithras, whom we may 
regard as a sort of Antichrist — a deity whose worship was introduced into 
Europe when Polytheism began to fall before the advance of Christianity. 
Nearly all the monumental inscriptions in which we miglit hope to find 
some trace of Christian sentiment, are dedicated to the Divine manes of 
the departed. We find no dedication of any Christian temple. We must 
not, however, thence conclude that Christianity had not made progress 
even in the north of Britain. To the very close of the Roman period 
heathenism displayed itself, and so might Christianity. The one showed 
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itself in stone altars, the other in holy living. The early Christians were 
for the most part poor, and so long as heathenism was dominant they would 
he persecuted ; their social worship would, moreover, be of simple cha- 
racter, conducted in some retired spot, or in some common building ; they 
possibly had no temple on which to fix a dedication. And yet their reli- 
gion might be as real as ours ; and perchance, too, the relative numbers 
belonging to the church and the world as great as at the present time, 
when, through the blessing of God, heathenism is under restraint. After 
the departure of the Romans, the profession of Christianity must have 
spread rapidly, for at a comparatively early period Saxon England became 
Christian. When I look at some of our heathen altars of the fourth cen- 
tury, I feel encouraged to hope, that now that the tide of heathenism in 
some of our colonies— India, for example — has been somewhat cheeked, it 
may, even in our day, be entirely stemmed back, and those sunny lands be 
flooded with Divine light.” 


Saturday, July 21, 

An excursion was arranged for this day to Wanswell Court, a remark- 
ably perfect house of the middle of the fifteenth century (fully described in 
Mr. Parker’s Domestic Architecture, vol, iii. p. 267) ; Rei'keley Castle 
and Church, and Thornbury Castle. Mr. Parker and Mr. Edward Pree- 
man offered explanatory observations on these ancient structures. At 
Berkeley Castle, through the kind courtesy of the Right Hon. Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, the visitors were favoured with permission to inspect not only the 
portions not occupied by the family, the chamber traditionally associated 
with the murder of Edward II., the curious chapel, <fec., but they were 
admitted into the suite of private apartments, wdiicli contain numerous his- 
torical portraits and relics, especially of the Elizabethan times. At Thorn- 
hury the party were welcomed, in Mr. Howard’s absence, by Mr. Scarlett ; 
and the Rev. M. P. Townsend, the Vicar, conducted them to the church, 
which has undergone extensive restorations. The unique and remarkable 
details of the castle were greatly admired, especially the bay windows, and 
the richly moulded brick chimneys, elaborately ornamented with the badges 
of “ Bounteous Buckingham, the mirror of all courtesy.” 

Monday, July 23. 

A meeting took place at the Tolsey, Lord Talbot de Malahide pre- 
siding. The following memoirs were read : — 

Observations on discoveries of Roman remains at Sedbury, Gloucester- 
shire, and on the supposed site of a Roman military position there, near 
the confluence of the Severn and Wye. By George Ormerod, D.C.L., 
P.R.S. The learned Historian of Cheshire communicated also a memoir 
on the probable identity of the Gloucestershire chapelry of St. Briavels 
with the Ledenei of Ledenei Hundred in Domesday. These papers are 
printed in this volume, pp. 189 — 198. 

The Ancient Iron Trade of the Pores t of Dean, Gloucestershire. By 
the Rev, H. G. PTicholls, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean 
Porest, Printed in this volume, p. 227. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, the time appointed for an excursion 
to Ross and Goodrich Castle haring arri^^ed, Lord Talbot expressed his 
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regret that pressing engagements at home rendered his immediate return 
to Ireland indispensable. Before he witlidrew, however, from the scenes 
where a week of so much enjoyment had been passed, it was his agreeable 
duty to make grateful acknowledgement, on his own part and that of the 
Institute, to those persons through whose influence and encouragement, or 
by whose kindly co-operation, the successful issue of the meeting and the 
general gratification had been ensured. It was with much disappointment 
that he was precluded from taking part in the concluding proceedings on 
the morrow, and recording their acknowledgements with accustomed 
formality. The noble President then expressed most cordial thanks to the 
Patrons of the late meeting, the noble Earl, Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
and the Bishop of the diocese ; to the Worshipful the Mayor, also, and to 
the Corporation, whose hearty welcome had been shown not less in freely 
conceding all facilities at their command, than in the gratifying terms of 
their address at the inaugural meeting. The Mayor had, moreover, with 
most kindly feeling, received the Society at a conversazione, which would 
be borne in remembrance as a very agreeable feature of the varied attrac- 
tions of the week. Nor could he (Lord Talbot) omit to oflhr their best 
thanks to his accomplished friend, Mr. Gambler Parry, whose guest he 
had been during the meeting, and who had so gracefully welcomed the 
Institute at Highnam Court. Their thanks were also due to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, to tlie Bev, Canon Powell and to Professor Buckman, to Mr. 
Howard, Colonel Meyrick, Mr. Dent, and to others, whose consideration and 
courtesy bad much contributed to the general gratification. To the Dean > 
and Chapter also ; to the liberal contributors to the Temporary Museum ; to 
the kind friends by whom memoirs had been read on this occasion, 
especially to Professor Willis, who had found in the cathedral a subject 
admirably suited to his remarkable abilities ; lastly to the local committee, 
and to their most obliging secretary, the Eev, 0. Yonge Crawley, whose 
friendly co-operation had furthered on every occasion the purpose and the 
interest of the Meeting. 

In the absence of the Mayor, Richard Helps, Esq., desired to offer to the 
noble President the assurance of the gratification which this visit of the 
Institute had afforded to tbe corporation and citizens of Gloucester, and 
not least to himself, remembering with pleasure that he had been amono' 
the first to tender the pledge of welcome, when, during the period of his 
mayoralty in the previous year, the proposition had been entertained for 
an Archaeological gathering in Gloucester, the results of which would long 
he remembered with general satisfaction. After a vote of thanks to the 
President, proposed by Mr. Smirke, and passed by acclamation. Lord 
Talbot bid farewell to his friends, and the assembly then dispersed. 

In the afternoon a large party proceeded to Ross, and Goodrich Court, 
an obliging invitation having been received from Colonel Meyrick and 
Augustus W. Meyrick, Esq., to visit the celebrated armoury and collection 
of mediieval antiquities formed by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick. From the 
Court the party proceeded to Goodrich Castle, and passed some time in the 
examination of that remarkable example of military architecture. The 
Rev. 0. H. Hartshorne gave some historical notes on the castle, and Mr. 
Parker explained tbe architectural details, which are unusually instructive! 
The gatehouse is nearly perfect, and remains exist of the barbican ; the 
Norman keep is surrounded by buildings of tlie Edwardian period. There 
is a chapel and two halls, as at Conway, Chepstow, and other places, one 
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being for the lord of the castle, the other for the garrison. The walls are 
nearly perfect : tlie roofs and floors have perished. This picturesque struc- 
ture presents one of tlie most interesting exemplifications of castellated 
architecture now to be found in the Marches of the Principality. 

Tuesday, July 24. 

The Annual Meeting of the Members for customary arrangements," and 
to receive the Report of the Auditors, with that of the Central Committee, 
took place at the Tolsey. The chair was taken by Octavius Morgan, Esq., 
M.P., Vice-Pi'esident. 

The Report of the Auditors for the previous year (printed at page 186 
of this volume) was read, and also the following Report of the Committee. 
Both were unanimously adopted. 

At the termination of another year, marked by increasing energy in the 
prosecution of various subjects of archieological and historical research, the 
Central Committee may be permitted to review with satisfaction the pro- 
gress which the study of National Antiquities has made, in so remarkable a 
degree, during the sixteen years of the existence of the Institute, The 
successive annual assemblies of the Society, held in so many great cities 
throughout Grreat Britain, 'have been productive of no slight measure of 
public interest in all those purposes for which the Institute was originally 
constituted — to ensure the conservation of national monuments, their scien- 
tific classification in chronological arrangement, so essential in order to 
render these vestiges truly auxiliary to the historian ; and the encourage- 
ment generally of that loyal and intelligent impulse, which at length, in 
this country even to a greater extent than in any European nation, has 
led us to search out the origins of our great National Institutions. These 
are purposes, the claims of which upon all minds of high and cultivated 
feelings must be fully recognised. The energetic impulse, to which allusion 
has been made, has been evinced in a very remarkable degree in the 
rapid growth of Provincial Societies and Provincial Museums throughout 
the realm, specially devoted to the prosecution of objects kindred to those 
for which the Institute was founded. It has been shown, in no less satis- 
factory manner, through the increasing interest in the record of facts con- 
nected with local history and antiquities, presented in their most popular 
and instructive aspect, in the periodical proceedings and publications of 
those numerous Provincial Institutions. These results, which in successive 
years appear to have followed the efforts of the Institute, and of other 
Societies engaged in kindred purposes, to promote taste for the investigation 
and conservation of historical and national antiquities in various localities 
throughout Great Britain, may justly present to those who take interest in 
Archaeological Science a subject of congratulation. 

The period which has elapsed since the last annual meeting of the 
Institute has not been marked by many very memorable discoveries of 
ancient remains. The curious discoveries, however, of objects of flint, in 
the drift of the tertiary strata, which has excited the keen interest of the 
geologist and the antiquary, have been brought forward on several occa- 
sions ; and the Institute has been especially indebted to the kindness of 
two distinguished authorities in the scientific world, Sir Charles Lyeli and 
Mr. Godwin-Austen. We may, moreover, invite attention to the investigation 
of a Roman site of considerable importance on the estates of Lord Methuen, 
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at North Wraxhall, Wilts. The excavations commenced there last autumn, 
under the direction of George Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P., have brought to 
light an extensive villa, with an adjacent cemetery, and numerous ancient 
relics have been disinterred. Mr. Poulett Scrope had the kindness to 
communicate a report of this exploration to the Institute (see p. 160, in this 
volume), and he subsequently published a detailed account with plans and 
illustrations, in the Transactions of the Wiltshire Archaological Society, 
vol. vii. p. 59, At Carlisle some Roman inscriptions of considerable his- 
torical value, disinterred early in the present year, were forthwith brought 
before^ the Institute, through an obliging friend in that city, Mr. McKie. 
On the present occasion, moreover, the indefatigable researches by Lord 
Braybrooke at Iciani, and his constant kindness in imparting his discoveries 
to our Society, must again be gratefully recorded. In regard to vestiges 
of Roman occupation, we may advert with renewed pleasure to the successful 
progress of the excavations at JJrioconium, prosecuted with continued 
activity by Dr. Henry Johnson and Mr. T. Wright, The facilities con- 
ceded by the Duke of Cleveland have proved highly advantageous ; the 
buildings, now cleared of debris, are left open for the gratification of nume- 
rous visitors who resort daily to the spot, and have shown remarkable 
interest in the undertaking. A fresh impulse will doubtless be given by 
tile approaching Congress of the British Archssological Association at 
Shrewsbury, under the Presidency of Mr. Beriah Botfield, M.P., through 
whose liberality the explorations at Wroxeter originated, A report of the 
results of the operations has been prepared by the Rev. Harry S earth, to. 
he communicated to the Institute on the present occasion, when many mem- 
bers will doubtless avail themselves of the opportunity of visiting the site 
of the great Border City of the Oornami, unfortunately too remote from 
Gloucester to be included in the general arrangements of the meeting. 

During the last session a novel feature has been introduced at the monthly 
meetings in London, on the suggestion of Sir John Boileau, Bart., Mr. Oc- 
tavius Morgan, and other zealous friends of the Society, namely, to select 
occasionally, as a subject for special illustration, the antiquities of some par- 
ticular class or period, — the productions of mediieval arts and manufactures, 
or any series serving to exemplify the taste and manners of by-gone times. 
This arrangement has proved so satisfactory to the members, and has been 
received generally with such encouraging liberality in bringing together 
objects of great intrinsic value for exhibition, that the Central Committee 
cannot hesitate to pursue a course which has proved so acceptable to the 
Society at large. In the last session, the special subjects chosen for illus- 
tration were, — for the monthly meeting in April, stone weapons and 
implements for May, mediseval jewellery and metal work ; — for June, 
ancient plate and goldsmith’s work — and for July, miniature portraits. 
The attractive character of the collections thus brought before the Institute, 
was surpassed only by the generosity with which treasures of antiquity or 
art were entrusted for a purpose of public instruction. At tbe closing 
meeting of the season, when an endeavour was made to bring together 
miniature portraits of historical value, exemplifying the peculiar style of 
the most celebrated artists from the days of the medimval limners, espe- 
cially in our own country, the series was generously enriched by the choicest 
works of art of their class, contributed by tbe Duke of Marlborough, the 
Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl de Grey, Lord Braybrooke, Lady Sophia Des Veeux, Mr. 0. S. Bale,' 
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Mr. Magniac, Mr. Colnaglii, with other distinguished and tasteful collectors 
of art, showing in a very gratifying manner bow favourably the interest of 
such a purpose was recognised. 

Amidst these more attractive features, however, of the pi’oceedings of the 
Institute during the past year, communications of a more general character 
have increased, whilst friendly relations with archceologists in foreign lands, 
and interchange of publications, have been maintained. The valuable iiifor- 
ination for which the Society has on several occasions been indebted to the 
talented investigator of the antiquities of the Troad, Mr. Frank Calvert, 
claims special mention ; and the curious facts communicated hy the learned 
President of the Antiquaries of Zurich have frequently contributed to the 
illustration of archaeological subjects in our own country. 

It is with sincere regret that the customary record must he made of many 
friends and supporters of the Institute, deceased during the present year. 
Among the Vice-Presidents, the Society has lost an accomplished nobleman, 
an antiquary of no ordinary taste and attainments, — Lord Londeshorough, 

• — whose zealous exertions in the pursuits of archaeology will long be 
remembered. In the number of those now no more, through whose in£a- 
ence and courtesy the success of the annual meetings in various localities 
has been greatly promoted, may he mentioned Mr. Ellison, of Sudbroke 
Holm, a warm friend to the cause of the Society at their Lincoln Meeting ; 
the Right Rev. Bishop Carr, Vicar of Bath, whose courteous participation 
and encouragement will be remembered by all present at the visit to that 
city in 1858 ; and the Rev. Canon Slade, who took a very friendly part in 
the meeting at Chester. Among members whose loss we have now. to 
mention with regret, including some who gave encouragement to the Insti- 
tute from an early period of its proceedings, are, His Grace the Archbishop 
of York ; the Warden of New College, an honorary member of the Central 
Committee, and who promoted cordially the annual meetings both at Win- 
chester and at Oxford ; the talented Professor Horace 11. Wilson ; the 
Rev. J. M. Traherne ; the Rev. G. M. Nelson ; William Roots, Esq., M.B., 
one of the earliest friends of the Society ; the Rev. W, Staunton, Local 
Secretary for Warwickshire, frequent in attendance and communications at 
the meetings for many past years ; the learned Devonshire antiquary and 
genealogist Mr. Pitman Joneff, to whom, in conjunction with our venerable 
friend the Rev. Dr. Oliver, archaeological literature is indebted for memo- 
rials of the Courtenay family, and for the publication of Westcott’s Manu- 
script History of Devon, with other valuable contributions to the topography 
and monastic history of that county ; Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, and lastly, 
Mr. G. Bish Webb, Secretary of the Surrey Archseological Society, esta- 
blished mainly through his energetic exertions. We have to lament also the 
loss of a very eminent member, Mr. Brunei ; his important public under- 
takings prevented his personal participation in the pursuits of archeology, 
although his knowledge and cultivated taste in regard to ancient as well as 
modern art is well known to all who enjoyed friendly intercourse with one so 
distinguished by his genius and attainments. And, in drawing this sad 
remembrance to a close, some now no more must not be passed in silence, 
who, although not enlisted in our cause as members, were ever ready to aid 
our meetings, or to contribute friendly information. Such were Mr. Prank 
Graves, who possessed invaluable knowledge and discernment regarding 
many subjects of ancient art ; Mr. Stradling, possessor of antiquities of 
singular interest, obtained in the turbaries of Somersetshire ; Mr. George 
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Morris, of Shrewsbury, whose courtesy in communicating his documentary 
treasures will be remembered by those present at the meeting in that town ; 
and Mr, Aislabie Denham, the antiquary of the banks of the Tees, a keen 
collector of all those curious details connected with popular antiquities so 
rapidly falling into oblivion. 

The following list of members of the Central Committee retiring, and 
that of the members of tbe Society recommended for election to fill the 
vacancies, was then proposed to the Meeting, and unanimously adopted. 

Members retiring from the Committee ; — Humphrey W. Freeland, Esq., 
M.P. ; W. Parker hlamond. Esq. ; Alexander Nesbitt, Esq, ; James B. 
Nightingale, Esq. ; Anthony Salvin, Esq. ; Sydney G. E. Strong, Esq. 
The following members being elected to fill tbe vacancies ; — The Earl 
Amberst, Vice-Presidenty in the place of Lord Londesborough, deceased ; 
F. L. Barnwell, Esq., F.S. A. ; the Rev. James Beck ; John Gough Nichols, 
Esq., F.S. A. ; the Very Rev. B. Rock, D.D. ; the Rev. John Fuller Russell, 
B.O.L., F.S. A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Greenhithe ; George Scharf, 
Esq., F.S.A., Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery. Also, as 
Auditors for the year 1860, Talbot Bury, Esq., F.LB.A., Samuel B. 
Hewlett, Esq. 

The choice of the place of meeting for the ensuing year was then 
brought under consideration. The desire had been expressed on various 
occasions that the Institute should hold their Annual Meeting either at 
Exeter, Rochester, Hereford, or at Lichfield. The claims of Lichfield had 
been urged, and Coventry, combined with the numerous objects accessible 
from thence, Warwick, Kenilworth, &c., had been strongly recommended. 
A friendly invitation had been received from the Architectural and 
Archaeological Society of the county of Buckingham, proposing Aylesbury 
as a place of meeting ; a letter was also read from the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, President of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, most kindly con- 
veying the wish that the next annual assembly should take place at Burj 
St. Edmunds, and suggesting numerous points of interest available from 
that place. Mr. Morgan observed, however, that amidst these gratifyino* 
requisitions from localities highly favourable for the proceedings of the 
Society, Peterborough appeared to have a prior claim upon their considera- 
tion ; several yeai's had now elapsed since the Society was invited to 
hold a meeting there ; but, at the instance of their most kind Patron and 
President, tbe late Marquis of Northampton, it had been deferred. Several 
letters having then been read, in which that invitation was cordially re- 
newed, with most encouraging assurances on the part of the Very Rev. 
the Dean, the Rev. Dr, James and the Rev. M. Argles, Canons of 
Peterborough, and other influential persons in Northamptonshire, friendly 
to tlie objects of tbe Institute, it was determined unanimously that the 
meeting for the ensuing year should he held at Peterborough. 

Mr. J. H. Parker then brought before the meeting the proposed 
destruction of the ancient chapel of St. Mary Magdalen’s Hospital, near 
tbe city of Gloucester, now in a dilapidated condition. He advocated its 
preservation as a relic of interest, wliich might he rescued from decay by 
a few judicious repairs, at no considerable expense. A resolution was 
passed in favour of the preservation of this ancient building, connected as 
it is with one of the cliaritable institutions of the city at an early period. 

A similar resolution was carried in regard to the ancient Guesten Hall at 
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Worcester, an interesting portion of the conventual arrangements which 
it has been proposed to demolish. It is a structure of fine character, 
erected in 1320 ; and, although mutilated and divided bj wooden parti- 
tions, it retains its main features, and is well deserving of notice, being 
much older than the college halls of our universities. It is capable of 
easy restoration, and might, as Mr. Parker stated, be available for purposes 
of public utility ; a strong feeling has arisen among the inhabitants of 
Worcester to avert this Vandalism, which it is apprehended may he 
sanctioned by the cathedral authorities. 

At the conclusion of these proceedings the following memoirs, for which 
time had not sufficed at the previous meetings, were read. 

Report on the progress of the Excavations at Wroxeter. By the Rev. 
ITarry M. S earth, M.A. Printed in this volume, p. 240. 

A Dissertation on the History of Finger-rings. By Mr. Edmund 
Waterton, F.S.A. Exemplified by specimens of various classes and 
periods, from the collection formed hy the author, and exhibited through 
his kindness in the Temporary Museum of the Institute. 

Memoir of Henry Dene, Prior of Lantbony, Bishop of Bangor, Chan- 
cellor and Justiciary Depute of Ireland, Bishop of Salisbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and Archbishop of Canterbury — A.n. 1461 — 1503. 
By the Rev. J, Bathurst Deane, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of St. Mary 
Outwich, London. — Also, hy the same author, a memoir of Sir Anthony 
Deane, Knight, M.P., one of the principal shipwrights and chief com- 
missioner of the Royal Navy — A.n. 1662 — 88. 

A short memorial of Jonathan Hulls, of Campden, Gloucestershire, and 
of his toatise on the steam-engine, to be used in towing vessels, &c., for 
which he obtained a patent in 1739. By Mr. J, D. T. Nihlett. 

The reading of these communications having concluded, a numerous 
party set forth, on the kind invitation of J. Couchor Dent, Esq., to 
visit Sudeley Castle. The church at Bishop’s Cleeve, a building of 
Transit! on- Norm an character, with some curious features, was examined 
on the way. Professor Willis and Mr. Parker discussed the construction 
of the arches of the nave, which are segmental and very wide, with Norman 
mouldings ; Mr. Parker thought it probable that two small arches had 
been thrown into one ; wide segmental arches, however, occur in the 
crypt at Gloucester Cathedral in undoubtedly Norman work, and their use 
at the period may be a local peculiarity. Mr. Parker called attention to 
the chamber over the porch, which he supposed to have been the dwelling 
of a recliise ; it is approached hy a passage from the west end of the 
church over the south aisle. At Winchcomb the visitors were courteously 
received by the Vicar, the Rev. J. R. Harvey ; he kindly directed their 
attention to the architecture, wliich he had been accustomed to assign to an 
earlier period than the date fixed by Mr. Parker, who stated that tlie 
church was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII, or Henry VIIT. Some 
remains of ancient vestments were examined ; also the beautiful sedilia 
and a piscina. Among the sacramental plate there is, as stated, a flagon 
of gold, date 1560. The table for the Communion is placed in the fashion 
of Puritanical times, enclosed in a quadrangular space, with seats all 
around, and accommodation for kneeling. At Sudeley Castle the party 
were hospitably received by Mr. and Mrs. Dent ; and through their kindness 
the visitors were highly gratified in the examination of that fine exanjple 
of domestic architecture, in the time of Henry VI. The chapel, where 
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formerly rested the remains of Queen Catherine Parr, is in course of 
restoration ; the present possessor has shown great taste in preserving 
the ancient character of the structure, whilst it has been renovated and 
adapted as a modern residence. Many portraits and interesting objects 
associated with the Tudor family have been here brought together, A 
collation was very kindly provided, and the visitors, after warmly expressing 
their thanks for so agreeable a reception, took leave, and returned to 
Gloucester. 

On the following morning, July 25, several members of the Institute 
availed themselves of the obliging invitation of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ 
Field Club, and took part with them in an excursion to Chepstow, Tiiitern, 
and some other points of interest, especially certain very curious and 
ancient vestiges of construction at Coed Ithel in the village of Llandogo, 
to which notice had first been called not long previously by a member of 
the Club. Part of the masonry is of such massive solidity that its aspect 
is of a Cyclopean character. There is a smelting furnace, well preserved, 
and the spot may have been occupied by medifeval works connected with 
the neighbouring mineral district, and possibly appertaining to the 
neighbouring monastery of Tintern. Mr. Parker officiated as cicerone at 
Chepstow Castle, A:c. The party dined together at Chepstow, Captain 
Guise, President of the Cotteswold Club, in the chair, and the day passed 
with much social gratification. 

On Thursday, July 26, although the greater part of the members had 
quitted Gloucester, an expedition to Wroxeter was arranged among those 
still remaining ; the party was joined by the Rev. S. Lysons, the Rev. 
C. Y. Crawley, the Rev. Hugh Fowler, Head Master of the Cathedral 
School, and by other gentlemen connected with Gloucester. The day proved 
most propitious ; on reaching Shrewsbury the visitors were warmly wel- 
comed by Dr. Henry Johnson, Secretary to the Wroxeter Excavations’ 
Committee, under whose efficient direction the work lias been prosecuted. 
Conveyances were in readiness ; the party proceeded without delay to the 
site of Urioconium, and inspected in detail the interesting remains brought 
to light, now seen to advantage from the heap of debris accumulated in 
clearing the buildings which have been uncovered. Taking a position 
upon this Monte testaccio of Roman fragments, near the grand relic of 
masonry, the “Old Wall,” Dr. Johnson, with the Rev. Harry Scarth, 
kindly pointed out the character of the remains, the limits and traces 
of the great Border City, and the points where future excavations may he 
most advantageously pursued. After a visit to the church, the Roman 
remains in the vicarage garden, and at the residence of Mr. Stanier, the 
Duke of Cleveland’s tenant, those also preserved in the garden of W. H. 
Oatley, Esq., the party quitted this remarkable site. Having inspected 
numerous antiquities collected during the excavations, and now arranged 
by Dr. Johnson’s care in the Museum at Shrewsbury, they proceeded to 
the residence of W. Harley Bay ley, Esq., and enjoyed his friendly hos- 
pitalities. The hour fixed for return being announced, the visitors took 
leave, after cordial acknowledgment of so kind a welcome, and of the 
gratification received through Dr. Johnson’s obliging attentions ; and 
they arrived at a late hour at Gloucester, 
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The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations 
in aid of the expenses of the Gloucester meeting, and in furtherance of 
the general purposes of the Institute; — ^The Earl of Ducie, lOL ; the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester^ lOL ; the Earl Bathurst, 5L ; the Earl of 
Ellenhorough, dl, ; the Rev. Sir John H. 0. Seymour, Bart., 21* ; Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., 5h; Sir Robert Smirke, 3L 35. ; T. C. Avery, Esq., Ih 
Is* ; T. L. Barwiek Baker, Esq. 21. ; the Rev. T. Murray Browne, 11 . ; 
J, E. Buckdale, Esq., 21, ; J. Burrup, Esq., IZ. ; J. Elliot, Esq., IZ. ; 
E. Viner Ellis, Esq., IZ. ; Thomas Evans, Esq., M.B., IZ. I 5 . ; Edwin 
Guest, Esq., D.C.L., Master of Caius College, 51. ; J. Curtis Hayward, 
Esq., IZ. Is. ; Richard Helps, Esq., IZ. Is. ; C. B. Hunt, Esq., IZ. ; 
R. S. Holford, Esq., 51. ; the Rev. Dr,’ Jeune, 2Z. ; R. K. Eryer, Esq., 
IZ. Is,; the Rev» S. Lysous, IZ. Is.; the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., IZ. Is. ; 
W. J. Phelps, Esq., 5Z. ; T. Gamhier Parry, Esq., 51. ; J. J. Pooock, 
Esq., IZ. Is. ; R. Potter, Esq., 51. ; W. P. Price, Esq., 51. ; A, G. 
Price, Esq,, IZ. Is. ; John Rolt, Esq., Q.C., M,P., 3Z. 3s. ; Edward 
Smirke, Esq., 51 ; 0. Washhourn, Esq., IZ. ; Walter 'VYilkins, Esq., 
IZ. Is.; the Rev. R. M. White, D.D., IZ. Is. 
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FOREJSTINGEK TIL NOESKE EORTIDSMINDESMERKEES BEVAEING. 

Association for the Preseryation of Norwegian, Antiquities* Beport for 1859. 

Christiania: 1860. 

PoR tlie last sixteen years an Archaeological Association has been 
quietly pursuing its labours in the far north, hardly known or noticed by 
its contemporaries. Other societies, and especially those of Denmark and. 
Sweden, have occupied themselves with the publication of the ancient 
documents and Sagas of the North ; but the Norwegian Association, here 
noticed, has been specially founded for the pi^eservatiou of the ancient 
monuments of that kingdom, many of which were fast falling to decay. In 
addition to this, it was proposed to employ the Society’s surplus funds in 
obtaining drawings, by competent artists, of the various remains of 
antiquities in Norway, especially of the ancient wooden churches, and of 
their furniture, much of which remains uninjured, and also of the earlier 
remains of heathen times, which abound in that kingdom. 

The Society consists at present of 870 members, the low rate of sub- 
scription (one dollar, or about four shillings and tenpence annually) 
rendering it accessible to all. In so thinly peopled a region as Norway, 
where the total of the inhabitants, including the towns, does not amount to 
half the population of London, and where most of them are peasants 
farming their own land, this number of associates speaks well for the 
intelligence of the nation. Small as the subscription is, it is one half of 
the annual rent of many a Norwegian farm ! 

The Beport of the present year is more than usually interesting, from its 
affording us a retrospective view of the operations of the Society since its 
commencement. From 1844 to 1860 the Society has expended 10,663 
dollars. Of this sum, a large amount for Norway, 2,259 dollars have been 
devoted to printing the annual reports, and to lithograph drawings distri- 
buted gratis to the members, and 200 were granted towards the publication 
of Tonsberg’s Memorials of Mediaeval Art in Norway, an archaeological 
monograph of great merit, but which was not continued beyond the fifth 
fasciculus. It is devoted entirely tp the old wooden churches of Norway, 
giving accurate plans, sections, and drawings of their peculiar features, 
with numerous minute details. A sum of 1,728 dollars has been expended 
on drawings of the more interesting remains in various parts of the king- 
dom, and a detailed list of these sketches, 288 in number, is given in the 
present Report. Above 50 of these views and plans have been already 
lithographed and presented to the members of the society. 

To the restoration of Hitterdal Church, in Thelemarkeii, a grant was 
made of 1658 dollars. This is one of the most famous of the old timber 
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cliurclics — Staveldrlcer/' and will be familiar to the English reader bj 
the frontispiece to Forester’s Norway. See also Mr. Ferguson’s Hand- 
book of Architecture, p. 933. It is to be lioped that restorations in 
Norway are not carried on in the reckless way which we have had occa- 
sionally to deplore in England. 935 dollars were expended by the Society 
in excavating the ruins of the monastery of Hovedoen, on an island in 
the Christiania Fiord, and in similar operations at the old cathedral 
church of Hamar. The former excavations have been illustrated in several 
of the B^eports issued hy the Society, and the chancel was found to he laid 
with English tiles, some of which exhibited very beautiful mediaeval designs. 
Altogether, the Society has expended nearly 8000 dollars upon the preser- 
vation of the ancient remains of Norway ; and the lively interest excited 
regarding these relics of the past is not confined to the people, but is 
participated in by the hig'h authorities of the state. At the previous 
meeting of the association, it had been proposed on the part of the govern- 
ment that a Royal Inspector of Archaeology should he appointed for 
Norway. This proposal was not adopted by the Storthing or Parliament 
of Norway, which is always very jealous of any plan emanating from the 
supreme government ; hnt it was determined that an annual grant of 
500 dollars should be made to the Society, to he bestowed by it 
upon the man whom it should select as the in.spector of Archseology in 
Norway. The choice of the Society fell upon M. Nicolaysen, a gentle- 
man already well known by his antiquarian writings. The Society also 
has petitioned the government to allow their inspector to make excava- 
tions upon the cxwn lands of every kind, with the permission of tlie tenants 
thereof. 

An arrangement has likewise been entered into wdth the conductor of 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Norway, under Major Vibe, to cause 
drawings and careful measurements to be made of all objects of antiquity 
that may he met with in the course of the operations of the Survey. 

It has been also determined to publish some of the drawings already in 
the Society’s possession in a separate work, of which the first number has 
already appeared under the title of Norske Byguinger fra Fortiden — 
(The old buildings of Norway). The present number contains no letter- 
press, hut exhibits four plates of the wonderful little church at Urnes, in 
the Lyster Fiord, in Sogne, a church not noticed in Murray’s excellent 
guide book. It has been, however, described by Mr. Clark in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Society, and is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary and perfect old timber churches in Norway. We saw it in 
1856, and directed Mr. Clark’s attention to it when we met him at tlie 
church in Justedal. The four plates give plans of the building, longitu- 
dinal and transverse sections, and lastly accurate representations of the 
extraordinary wood carvings, both exterior and interior, which decorate 
this building. The Society has determined to piabUsh the text accompany- 
ing the plates of the work in Norse and also in English, so that the 
antiquities of the kingdom of Norway will now no longer be a sealed book 
to our countrymen at home. 

It has been too generally imagined that Norway contains little to interest 
the archaeologist. Hitherto that country has been almost solely visited by 
scenery hunters and sportsmen, and both have found such ample material 
for their favourite pursuits, that tlie antiquarian treasures of the kingdom 
have been somewhat neglected. It is true that this wild northern land has 
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Tio grand ruins, no cathedrals, castles, or camps ; but there is *hardlj an 
old house or an ancient church throughout the country wherein some 
curious relics of antiquity may not be discovered. In some of the older 
churches, as in those of Borgund and of Urnes, the votive offerings of 
Catholic times, bronze models of ships, &c., are still suspended from the 
roof, and upon the altar at Urnes we saw two rich and tall candlesticks of 
Limoges enamel, which would assuredly excite notable competition if 
offered for sale in Paris or London. In many churches the original 
colouring remains upon the processional staffs, and on the figures of Our 
Lady, and of various saints, and frescoes, rude indeed in execution, but 
eminently curious and of early character, ornament the chancel walls. Even 
in the more modern churches the reredos is often of immense size, reaching 
nearly to the chancel roof, and it is generally filled with figures in com- 
partments repi^esenting scripture subjects, and richly carved and gilt. But 
it is in the museums of Bergen and of Christiania that the principal relics 
of antiquity are now preserved. Eor years these have been gradually 
accumulated from the different churches and Gaards,” or farm-houses, 
and numerous objects which are of very rare occurrence in the country are 
there to be found. Thus, the media3val brass vessels, in the form of 
animals or of mounted knights, which served probably as ewers for 
washing the hands, are exemplified by at least a dozen specimens in the 
museums above referred to,^ 

The collection at Bergen is perhaps the larger of the two, but it is badly 
arranged and indifferently lighted, while the objects are too much crowded 
together. It contains, however, besides some interesting relics of an earlier 
period, a large collection of reredoses, altar pictures, one or two of very 
early date, processional staffs, crosses with their original decorations quite 
fresh, and various shrines, censers, <kc., of different dates. 

The Christiania Museum is quite unexceptionable as regards light, space, 
and arrangement. It is under the immediate superintendence of Professor 
Keyser, the learned author of the Ecclesiastical History of Norway down to 
the Reformation, and we know no greater enjoyment than to hear the 
Professor, in his clear and forcible language, descanting on the treasures of 
the collection under his charge. 

The articles in the museum are arranged, somewhat after the system of 
Worsaae’s divisions, under the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron ages. Of 
Stone implements there is a large collection ; some of the specimens are 
from Pinmark. Professor Keyser believes that the hammer heads were not 
perforated by means of any sharp stone, in the absence of metal, but were 
gradually bored through by the slow process of working with sand, water, 
and a piece of sharpened wood. In proof of this, he exhibits several 
hammers where the perforation is not complete, yet the hole is perfectly 
round and smooth. We have noticed stone hammers likewise, found in 
Northumberland and in other parts of the British Islands, in which the 
work of perforation had been only commenced. Of Bronze relics Norway 
has but few, but there are two exceedingly fine and perfect bronze swords, 
one of which has a beautifully ornamented handle. In Iron implements 
and remains of Heathen times, Norway is peculiarly rich. The Viking 

^ Several of these remarkable vessels this Journal, vol. xv. p. 280, and io the 
exist in collections in our own country, Archaeologia iEiiana, vol, iv. p. 76. 
and some of them have been noticed in 
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was buried in his funeral mound with all his warlike and household imple- 
ments around him. His ship was occasionally interred with the corpse, and, 
in more than one instance, from the position of the nails, it has been 
possible to determine accurately the dimensions of the war- vessel. In some 
compartments of this Museum a separate division has been appropriated to 
the reception of the entire collection of articles discovered in one grave. Thus 
tl)e magnificent gold ornaments discovered some years ago are placed along 
with the swords, <fcc., found in the same mound. In these instructive cases 
we have the long two-edged sword (occasionally inlaid with other metals), 
often broken or doubled back, the axe nearly the same as that of the 
Norse peasant at this day, the horse furniture closely resembling that still 
used in Thelemarken, and the iron kettle, composed of numerous fragments 
ingeniously riveted together. In one of these “finds” we observed a 
fragment — alas ! it was but a fragment — of a beautiful glass vessel like 
the celebrated Portland vase, white on a blue ground, and to judge from 
the single head that remained, it might have come from the same master- 
hand which modelled that choice ornament of our own National collection. 
Of mediaeval remains, ecclesiastical and otherwise, the museum contains 
numerous examples. There are six or eight bronze censers, also chalices, 
roredoses, one in particular of large size, of alabaster beautifully carved 
and gilt, with figures in compartments. 

We trust that neither the length of the journey, nor the difficulties of 
the language, will deter archaeologists from visiting these highly instructive 
collections. There are doubtless many antiquaries in the ranks of our 
Society, who like the writer are ardent sportsmen, whilst not the less keen 
lovers ‘of antiquity ; and it is hoped that this brief notice may possibly excite 
their curiosity to explore a country rich in picturesque attractions and 
remarkable ancient vestiges. 

E. CHARLTON. 


^rctacfllogtcal IntelUgence. 

Wb have much pleasure in inviting attention to the proposed publication 
of a work to which the labours of our venerable and learned friend, the 
Rev. Hr. Oliver, have long been directed. The fruits of his indefatigable 
researches regarding the ecclesiastical and family history of the West of 
England are well known to our readers. Through his kindness in former 
years this Journal was enriched by the valuable memoir on the Castle of 
Exeter, given in voL vii. p. 128, and by the Genealogy of the Family of 
Courtenay, principally from original documents,^ given in yol. x. p. 58. 
His more important work, however, is the Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniensis, 
published in 1846 ; to this Hr. Oliver appended, in 1854, a supplement 
with a map of the diocese. At a previous period, in 1820, he had com- 
pleted a volume in 8vo., entitled Historic Collections relating to the Monas- 
teries in Hevon, and containing valuable unpublished information. To this 
succeeded two 8vo. volumes of Ecclesiastical Antiquities in Hevon, being 
observations on churches in that county, with memoranda for the history 
of Cornwall. The veteran antiquary of the West now announces an Eccle- 
siastical and General History of the Hiocese and City of Exeter, from 
original materials which, through a long series of years, the liberality of 
the^Hean and Chapter, and other bodies, have made available for inquiries, 
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that have been aided by bis able coadjutor in all these undertakings, the 
late Mr. Pitman Jones. The Ecclesiastical History is ready for issue, and 
subscribers’ names are received by Lieut.-Colonel Harding, Mount Eadford 
Terrace, Exeter, from whom further information regardingthe work may be 
obtained. The preparation of a volume of Civil History of Exeter is far 
advanced, and we hope that the life of our venerable friend may yet be 
spared, with health to achieve an undertaking of so much interest. 

It may be acceptable to many of our readers to be informed, that the 
second portion of the Catalogue of Antiquities in the Museum of the Eoyal 
Irish Academy, by Mr. W. E. Wilde, has recently been issued. It may be 
obtained from Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street. In a 
former volume of this Journal we sought to call notice to this work, on the 
appearance of the first part of the Catalogue, containing antiquities of 
stone, earthen, and vegetable materials. See vol. xiv. p. 388. In the 
continuation will be found Antiquities formed of animal materials, — horn, 
bone, skin, and leather ; textile fabrics of wool and hair, or the like ; with 
the more interesting series formed of metallic materials, of these the present 
part extends only to antiquities of copper and bronze, — celts, swords, and 
other weapons, tools, domestic appliances and personal ornaments ; armour, 
horse furniture, musical instruments, and the so-called ring-money. The 
captious inquirer may possibly find with surprise that within the limits of 
Irish antiquities are brass tobacco-pipes, and the parochial beggars’ badge 
dated 1742. We hope that the publication of the sequel of this useful 
manual may not long be deferred, giving the objects formed of precious 
metals, the most remarkable doubtless in the series of Irish Antiquities, of 
which an extensive and well-classified exemplification has so long been a 
desideratum in Archaeological literature. The Catalogue is well and 
largely illustrated ; not less than 377 woodcuts accompany the fasciculus 
lately published. 

The Sixth Part of Mr. J. W. Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials 
has been distributed to the subscribers, being the third of the portion 
issued for the subscriptions of 1859, and forming, with the parts pre- 
viously issued, a total of 304 pages for two years’ contributions. A 
further instalment will speedily be completed. The value of this long 
desired work of reference in genealogical and heraldic researches has 
already been amply recognised by those who possess the portion published, 
and it is hoped that the author may be encouraged in bis laborious task by 
fresh subscribers. His address is 14a, Great Marlborough Street. 

The Manual of Monumental Brasses, announced by the Eev. Herbert 
Haines, with the sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society, has been 
issued whilst the foregoing pages were in the press. We can only renew 
the recommendation of this long desired guide iiija subject of Archaeolo- 
gical research which presents many attractions, — many points of instruc- 
tive evidence in connection with family history, costume, heraldry, paleo- 
graphy, and other cognate matters. We hope to notice more fully here- 
after this valuable volume, of which at present we must be content only 
to announce the publication, and to express the hope that the appearance 
of such an useful handbook of the history of Monumental Chalcography 
may speedily he followed by the completion of the admirable illustrations 
of Sepulchral Brasses by ]\Iessr8. Waller, the concluding number of which 
will not long, we are assured, be delayed. 
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Abydos, bronze liou-sbaped weight found 
there, 199. 

Adams, Mr. J., enameled miniature by 
Zincke, exhibited by, 282. 

Alum, anciently obtained in Turkey and 
the Papal states, 250. 

Amherst, the Earl, Montezuma’s gold cup 
exhibited by, 181. 

Amphitheatre, at Cirencester, and near 
other Roman sites, 31 5. 

Amphorae, of glass, found at Lincoln, 11 ; 
of pottery, at Chesterford, 126. 

Ammerthal, Bavaria, scenic representa- 
tions of the Passion there, 177/ 

Anderdon, Mr,, silver plate exhibited by, 
265. 

Anglesea, Roman coins found there, 75. 

Anglo-Saxon Period : — MS. fragments 
lound at Gloucester, 286, 331. 

ARCBirEOTURE : — notices of Chib burn Pre- 
ceptory, Northumberland, 34 j ex- 
amples of Domestic architecture in 
Scotland, 70 ; in Sussex, 79 ; church 
at Hurstpierpoint, 85 ; the Court 
House, Clapton-in-Gordano, Somer- 
set, 128; ancient mansion of the 
Bingham family in Dorset, 151 ; the 
Old Tolbooth Prison, Edinburgh, 
272 ; minor ecclesiastical buildings at 
Gloucester, 324; examples of Domestic 
architecture in Gloucestershire, 328 ; 
Architectural History of Gloucester 
Cathedral, by Professor Willis, 335. 

Armlets, of bronze and of bone found at 
Lincoln, 3. 

Armour and Arms : — salade in Hexham 
church, 61 ; notice of Hewitt’s Guide 
to the Tower Armory, 89 ; weapons 
of t. Elizabeth in the mansion of the 
Bingham family, Dorset, 153, 157 ; 
weapons, &c., exhibited by the Hon. 
Robert Gui'zon, 164 ; notice of the 
combined use of the matchlock and 
iirelock, 224. 


Arrow-heads, of flint, found in. TSTorthum- 
bexdaud and Durham, 60 ; in tertiary 
deposits at Hoxne, 169, 261 ; found 
by Mr; Shelley near Red Hill, Surrey, 
171. 

Ascia, represented on a sepulchral slab at 
Lincoln, 18. 

Aston, Warwickshire, sepulchral effigy 
there, 65, 

Attenborough, Mr., miniatures exhibited 
by, 285, 

Auditors, their Report, 186. 

Avignon, Roman pig of lead in the 
Museum there, 257 ; sculptures, &c., 
258 ; portrait of Henry VXL, iO. 

Bacon, Mrs., gold ring found at Caris- 
brooke, exhibited by, lb3. 

Bailey, Mr. L, C., Journal of Capt. Saris’ 
Voyage to Japan, exhibited by, 173. 

Bale, Mr. C. S., miniatures by Holbein, 
Hilliard, &c., exhibited by, 280. 

Bardsey Abbey, Carnarvonshire, docu- 
ment relating to, 172. , 

Barrows, sepulchral ; at Wetherby, York- 
shire, 57 ; near Padstow, Cornwall, 
312, 315. 

Beads, Roman ; found at Lincoln, 3 ; of 
coral, found near Padstow, 315. 

Beck, Rev. J., exhibits a key with devices 
of Henry II. and Diana of Poitiers, 
166 ; an Irish stone celt, 172; Italian 
betrothal ring, 184 ; posy rings, neck- 
lace and jewelry, Madame du Barry’s 
watch, dsc., z6. ; keys, padlocks, &c., 
id, ; miniature of Charles I., 285; 
bronze medallion of Cromwell, id. 

Beck, Rev. L. B., exhibits a miniature of 
Lady Jane Grey, 285. 

Bingham, Rev. C, W., communicates an 
inventory of household effects t. 
Elizabeth, 151. 

Blaauvv, Mr., exhibits an Indian gem found 
at Lucknow, 173. 
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Eoileau, Sir John, Bart., his proposition 
regarding special subjects for illus- 
tration at meetings of the Institute, 
163 ; exhibits ancient plate, a casket, 
jeweled crucifix, &c., 264. 

Bond, Mr. E. A., communicates an histori- 
cal notice relating to Henry IIL, 31T. 

Boore, Mr., exhibits specimens of porce- 
lain and Chinese enamel, 62 ; the 
sword of Tippoo Sahib, i6, ; miniature 
portraits, 285^ 

Boscobel oak, Royalist relic formed of its 
wood, 166. 

Botfield, Mr., exhibits a miniature of the 
Viscountess Townsend, 282 ; pro- 
motes the excavations at Urioconium, 
350. 

Bowles, Admiral, exhibits a miniature of 
Cromwell, 284. 

Brackstone, Mr., exhibits Samian ware 
found at Exeter, 61 ; a stave tankard, 
166 ; Irish antiquities of stone, 172. 

Brasses, Sepulchral -of Sir J. Ogle, 
at Hexham, 61 ; of miniature pro- 
portions, at Bruges, 68 ; of two 
Bishops of Lubeck, 167 ; observa- 
tions on Flemish examples, 168 ; at 
Newland, Gloucestershire, 234; series 
exhibited at the Gloucester meeting, 
842. 

Brayhrooke, the Lord, notices of his dis- 
coveries of Roman remains at Chester- 
ford, 70, 168 ; his memoir on Roman 
vestiges there, 117; exhibits a Roman 
gold ring found near Cambridge, 76 ; 
a Chinese gold ring, ib. ; antiquities 
of stone found in Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, and Yorkshire, 170; Roman 
gold rings found at Carlisle, 182; 
rings obtained at Colchester and 
Gloucester, ib. ; the silver cup of the 
first Lord Cornwallis, 264 ; miniature 
portraits of the Qriffiu family, the 
Nevilles, &c. 278. 

British Museum, see Museum, 

Bronze, Antiquities of; found in Northum- 
berland, 75 ; a flaying knife (]) found 
in Britanny, 171 ; lion-shaped weight 
found at Abydos, 199. 

Brooch; of silver, inscribed, found at 
Kymmer Abbey, Merionethshire, 
166; Scottish, ornamented with niello, 
183. See Fibula. 

Bruce, Rev. Dr. C.,his account of Roman 
inscriptions found at Carlisle, 169; 
comparison of Roman remains in the 
North of England with those in the 
southern localities, 342. 

Bruges, diminutive sepulchral brass 
there, 68. 

Buccleuch, the Duke of, exhibits minia- 
tures by Oliver, Hoskins, Dixon, 
Zinoke, &c., 276. 

Burtt, Mr., his account of documents and 


relics found near the Chapter House, 
Westminster, 180. 

Caerleon, Roman incised stone found 
there, 270. 

Caerwent, Roman inscribed tile found 
there, 270. 

Calvert, Mr. F., his memoir on a bronze 
lion-shaped weight found at Abydos, 
199; on the site of Colonse in the 
Troad, 287; on the site of Ophry- 
nium, 291. 

Cambridgeshire : — Roman gold ring 
found near Cambridge, 75 ; stone 
spears found at Hare Park and Mel- 
bourn, 170; celts and other objects 
of flint found in the Pens, ib, 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, brass 
weight from their museum exhibited, 
164; flint celts and other objects, 170; 
disc of lead, of unknown use, 267, 

Camp, in Anglesea^ called Bwrdd Arthur, 
75. 

Campbell, Mrs., exhibits a Scottish brooch, 
183. 

Carisbrooke, Roman villa discovered there, 
63 ; gold ring found there exhibited, 
183. 

Carlisle; safe conduct given by James IIL 
of Scotland found among the muni- 
ments there, 51 ; Roman inscriptions 
found there, 73, 159 ; Roman gold 
rings found there, 182. 

Carrington, Mr., his account of municipal 
feastings and toasts at Wokingham, 
271. 

Catharine, St*, representation of her 
legendary history in York Cathedral, 
24. 

Celts, of stone ; found at Stockton, 
Norfolk, 57 ; in various localities, 
169-172 ; with Roman remains at 
Ickleton, 170 ; found in tertiary strata 
at Hoxne, in Picardy, &o., 169, 174, 
187. 

Celts, of bronze; found in Northumber- 
land, 76; palstave found at Aspatria, 
Cumberland, 164, 

Chalice, Italian, exhibited by the Very 
Rev. Canon Rock, 263. 

Charlton, Dr., his notices of the progress 
of Archaeology in Norway, 356. 

Cheshire : — memoir on its Ethnology as 
traced in local names, by the Rev. J. 
Earle, 93 ; gauntlets of torture, from 
Chester Castle, 164. 

Chester, Rev. Greville J., exhibits flint 
relics from Hoxne and other localities, 
169; Iiish seal from Kells, 174; arrow- 
head of flint from Hoxne, 261, 

Chesterford, Essex, discoveries of Roman 
remains there, 70, 117, 158 ; remark- 
able shafts or rubbish-pita there, 122, 
158. 
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Chibburn, Noi-fcbumbeiiand, memoir on 
the Preceptory of the Hospitalera 
there, 84. 

ChriBtopher, Mr., exhibits a photograph 
of a remarkable sepulchral brass at 
Llibeck, 167. 

Claptonrin-Gordano, Somerset, memoir on 
the Court House there, 128. 

Clark, Mr. J., his account of interments 
in trunks of trees, in Northiimbeiv 
land, 55. 

Coffins, of wood, formed of trunks of 
trees, 65, 56; of lead, 119. 

Coins : — Homan, found at Lincoln, 11, 
12; in Anglesea, 75; near Storriug- 
ton, Sussex, 84 ; North Wraxhall, 
Wilts, 161 ; Castle Combe, 84 ; 
Wroxeter, 243 ; in Cornwall, 311, n. ; 
near Padstow, 316. 

Coins, of Cunobeline, found near Chester- 
ford, Essex, 119, 127. 

Coins, Saracenic, with the device of a 
double-headed eagle, 146. 

Coldharbour, observations on the name, 
114. 

Colnaghi, Mr., exhibits miniature portraits, 
288 ; his proposed photographic series 
of portraits, 283. 

ColonjB, in the Troad, memoir on its site, 
287. 

Confessors, private, granted by Papal in- 
dulgence, 261. 

Coppard, Hev. W. J., his notices of stone 
monuments on Dartmoor, 70. 

Coral, beads of, found with Homan remains 
in Cornwall, 315. 

Corbridge, silver lanx found there, 123 ; 
fac-simile of the lanx exhibited, 261 ; 
other objects of Roman plate found 
there, 263. 

Cornwall : — Homan remains found near 
Padstow, 311 ; Roman inscription at 
St. Hilary, ib. n. ; submerged forest 
on the North coast, 314. 

Cornwallis, Lord, his silver cup orna- 
mented with medals of Charles IL, 264. 

Counters, silver, engraved by Simon Pass, 
264. 

Cromwell, Oliver, miniatures of, exhibited, 
278, 284; bronze medallion, 285. 

Crosby, Mr. J., his account of Homan 
sculptures and remains found at 
Kirkby Thore, 69. 

Cross, sculptured fragment of, found at 
Cariisle Cathedral, 76. 

Ctjmbhkland: — ^Homan inscriptions found 
at Carlisle, 73, 159; sculptured cross 
found at Carlisle Cathedral, 7 6 ; 
shaft of a cross found at Lanercost 
Priory, ib . ; bronze palstave found at 
Aspatria, 1 64 ; gold rings found at 
Carlisle, 182, 

Cunobeline, coins of, found in Cambridge- 
shire and Essex, 119, 127. 


Curzon, the Hon. Robert, jun., exhibits 
weapons, a steel casket, thumbikins, 
torture gauntlets, &c., 164 ; silver 
bells and ornaments of Jewish Rolls 
of the Pentateuch, 263 ; silver basins, 
formerly in possession of Archbishops 
of Canterbury, 264. 

Dalrymple, Mr. 0. E., exhibits photo- 
graphs of Scottish portraits, 168. 

Davies, Mr. Hillary, his plan of dis- 
coveries at Wroxeter, 64. 

De Grey and Ripon, the Earl, exhibits a 
miniature of Cromwell by Cooper, 
278. 

Dean, Forest of,, notices of the ancient 
iron trade there, 227. 

Dene, Peter de, painted glass at Tork 
Minster inscribed with his name, 24, 
30 ; notices of his history, 132. 

Derbyshire : — document relating to Cod- 
nore, 180. 

Des VoBux, the Lady Sophia, exhibits 
miniature portraits, 279. 

Devonshire : — fragments of Samian ware 
found at Exeter, 61 ; stone monu- 
ments on Dartmoor, 70; wooden 
tankard obtained near Exeter, 166. 

Dexter, Mr,, exhibits silver plate, 265. 

Documents:— inquiry regarding the goods 
of the Knights Hospitalers, 39 ; pre- 
served at Malta, relating to the 
Hospitalers, 40 ; inventoi'y of effects 
of Hector Widdrington, of Chibburn, 
46 ; safe conduct given by James III. 
of Scots to the Earl of Warwick and 
others, 50 ; MS. Roll of early poetry, 
66; lease of pasture land to Halt- 
emprice Priory, 148 ; inventory of 
effects of Robert Bingham, 151; 
relating to the Hospitalers in York- 
shire, communicated by Mr. Went- 
worth, 162; relating to Lancashire 
estates of Jervaulx Abbey, 163; 
grant of confraternity by the Abbot 
of Bardsey, Caernarvonshire, 172 ; 
relating to property in Ireland, 180 ; 
grant by lord Grey de Godnore, ib. ; 
formula of a Papal Indulgence, 
printed by Pynson, 260 ; Indulgence 
granted by the fraternity of St. 
Thomas at Rome, 252 ; Indulgence 
granted by the Wardens, &c,, of the 
Holy Sepulchre, 254 : incident in the 
history of Henry HI., 317. 

Dodd, Mr., exhibits miniatures, 281. 

Dollman, Mr., his notices of Domestic 
Architecture in Scotland, 70 ; of the 
Old Tolbooth, Edinburgh, 272. 

Domesday, names of places in Cheshire 
identified, 104. 

Dorsetshire Inventory of effects of 
Robert Bingham, 151. 

Drift, objects of flint found with remains 
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of elephants, &;c., in the, 169, 174, 
187. 

Drummond, Mi\, exhibits miniatures, 281. 

Du Noyer, Mr., his account of sepulchral 
slabs in Ireland, 71. 

Dukham : — arrow-head of flint found on 
Lanchester common, 60; salade in 
Hexham church, 61 ; disc of lead of 
unknown use found near Minster 
Acres, 164; seal of Greatham Hospi- 
tal, 166; brass tripod pot found near 
Hexham, 267. 

Durlacher, Mr., exhibits a gold ring found 
near Towtou, 181; gold bracelets, 
damascened candlesticks, a cocoa nut 
and tankards, &c., 266 ; cups informs 
of animals, a mazer, Fenelon’s cross, 
&c., 267. 

Eagle, single and double-headed, its use 
in heraldry, 136, 141. 

Earle, Rev. J., his Memoir on the Ethno- 
logy of Cheshire traced in local names, 
93; Ms proposed publication of Anglo- 
Saxon MS. fragments found in the 
cathedral library, Gloucester, 286, 384. 

Edinburgh, notice of the Old Tolbooth 
there, 27*2. 

Edward II., memoir by Professor West- 
macott on his effigy in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 296. 

Effigy, sepulchral, in Ireland, 72; at 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, 85, 86; of 
Edward II., in Gloucester Cathedral, 
296. 

Egerton, Sir Philip de M. Grey, Bart., 
exhibits the enameled George worn 
by the young Chevalier, 182. 

Elephant, remains of, found with flint 
objects in the strata of the drift, 169, 
176, 261. 

Emblems of saints, catalogue of, by the 
YeryRev. Dr. Huseubeth, 91. 

Emmet, Mr., his account of a barrow near 
Wetherby, Yofehire, 57. 

Enamels : — Roman fibula found at Lin- 
coln, 12; a metal fragment found in 
the Thames, 62 ; Chinese enamels on 
metal, ih.\ basins, of the work of 
Limoges, in Mr. Water ton’s collec- 
tion, 67; d ’ V tablet in 

possession , ' " ■ • •■ge, Bart., 

ib . ; gold ring found in Merioneth- 
sliire, 166; George worn by the 
young Chevalier, 182; portrait of 
Madame du Barry on her watch, 184 ; 
portraits by Zincke, 277, 279, 282 ; 
portrait of the Comtesse de Grignon 
by Petitot, 283. 

Essex Danes* Holes or cavities in the 
chalk near Grays, 65; Roman re- 
mains at Chesterford, 70, 117, 158; 
stone pestle found near Audley End, 
170. 


Ethnology of Cheshire traced in the local 
names, 93. 

Eure, the lord, roll of arms showing his 
descent, 218. 

Evans, Mr. J., exhibits stone celts, &c. 
from several localities, 172. 

Ewers, of brass, of singular forms, 185, 358. 

Exeter, Samian ware found there, 61. 

Pairless, Mr., exhibits drawings of a 
salade in Hexham church, 61 ; of a 
sepulchral brass of Sir J. Ogle there, 
ib.; of a tripod brass pot found near 
Hexham, 184. 

Farrer, Mr,, exhibits an ivory cup, objects 
of silver plate, crystal, &c., 266, 

Ferguson, Mr. R., exhibits a gold ring 
with symbols of the zodiac, 173. 

Ffarington, Miss, exhibits a gold ri!ig 
found on the field of the Alma, 183. 

Fibula?, Roman, found at Lincoln, 12; 
near Padstow, Cornwall, 312. 

Field, Mr,, exhibits miniatures, 286. 

Flint, weapons, &c., exhibited, 169 — 172 ; 
found in caverns in Devonshire, 171 ; 
in tertiary drift beds in Picardy, 174; 
observations by Sir C. Lyell on such 
discoveries, 176; noticed in Lord 
Wrottesley’s Address to the British 
Association, 187; arrow-heads found 
in Northumberland and Durham, 60; 
at Hoxne, 26L 

Fi*anks, Mr., exhibits casts of remarkable 
flint weapons in the British Museum, 
170. 

Freeman, Mr. E., his notices of the minor 
ecclesiastical buildings in Gloucester, 
324. 

Frere, Dr., exhibits silver cups, tankards, 
&c., 267. 

Fresco, remains of, in a Roman villa at 
North Wraxhall, Wilts, 162, 

Gage, Sir T. R., Bart., exhibits a devo- 
tional enameled tablet, 67 ; minia- 
tures by Holbein and other celebrated 
artists, 279 

Gauntlets of iron for torture, from Chester 
Castle, 164. 

Glass, Roman, sepulchral vases at Lincoln, 
2, 10, 11, 12; ampullae found at Ches- 
terford, 118; at Bartlow, Colchester, 
&c., 119 ; various other vessels found 
at Chesterford, 126 ; funnel found at 
North Wraxhall, Wilts, 161 ; remains 
of, at Wroxeter, 246 ; at Padstow, 
Cornwall, 314. 

Glass, painted, memoir on an heraldic 
window in the nave at York Minster, 
23, 132 ; at Gloucester Cathedral, 
327 ; at Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
333. 

Gloucester, Repori of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute held there, 320. 
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Gloucestershire :--Romaa remains found 
at Sedbury, 189 ; St. Briavels chapelry 
identified with Ledeuei of Domesday, 
194 ; notice of arcMtectural details in 
St. Briavels cburcb, 198; Memoir by 
Eev. 0. H. Hartshorne on the Parlia- 
ments of Gloucester, 201 ; Memoir by 
Hev. H. G. Nicholls on the Iron trade 
of the Forest of Dean, 227 ; Monu- 
ment of Edward II, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 297 ; report of the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute at Glouces- 
ter, 320 — 355 ; examples of domestic 
architecture noticed, 328; Professor 
Willis’ discourse on Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, 335. 

Godwin, Mr. E. W., his memoir on the 
Court House, Clapton-in-Gordano, 
Somerset, 128. 

God win- Austen, Mr., his notice of flint 
implements found in the drift in 
Picardy, 170, 174. 

Graves, Eev. J., communicates documents 
relating to Yoghille, in Ireland, and 
Codnore, Derbyshire, 180. 

Haines, Mr. G., exhibits Apostle spoons, 
265. 

Halsted, Mr. T., exhibits ancient keys, 
184. ^ 

Haltemprice Priory, Yorkshire, lease of 
pasture to, 149. 

Hamilton, the Duke of, exhibits minia- 
tures by Hilliard, Cooper, &c., 276. 

Hand-bricks, found in Lincolnshire, 63, 
64 ; in the Channel Islands, ih, 

Hai’tshorne, Eev. C. H., his Memoir on 
the Parliaments of Gloucester, 201. 

Henderson, Mr., exhibits a royalist badge, 
a medal of Sir W. Ducie, a memorial 
of Colonel Penruddock, and an enamel 
by Petitot, 283. 

Heni'y HI, incident showing his devout 
character, 318. 

HERA.LDRX : — coats of arms in a window 
in the nave, York Minster, 28, 30, 138, 
146 ; at the Preceptory of the Hospi- 
talers, Chibburn, Northumberland, 
38 ; on enameled basins in Mr. 
Waterton’s collection, 67 ; coat of 
the Arthur family, at Clapton-in- 
Gordano, Somerset, 130; observa- 
tions on the eagle, single and double- 
headed, 136, 141 ; royal arms on a 
brass standard weight, 165 ; badge on 
the seal of lord Grey of Codnore, 
180; roll of arms of the descent of 
lord Eure, 218. N e Seals. 

Hewitt, Mr. ; Notice of his Catalogue of the 
Tower Armories, 89 ; his remarks on 
the combined use of the matchlock 
and firelock, 224. 

Hexham, salade in the church there, 61 ; 
sepulchral brass of Sir John Ogle, ih.\ 
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painting on a sbrino, il).; tripod 
bronze pot found in the neighbour- 
hood, 184. 

Hoare, Captain, exhibits an impression of 
an ecclesiastical seal found in Ireland, 
185. 

Hodgkinson, Mr., exhibits silver cups, &c., 
267. 

Hospitalers, the Kuights ; notices of the 
Preceptory at Chibburn, Northum- 
berland, 35; inquiry into their pro- 
perty in the fourteenth century, 39 ; 
documents at Malta relating to thorn, 
40 ; notices of their estates in York- 
shire, communicated by Mr. Went- 
worth, 162. 

Hoxnc, Suffolk, flint weapons found there, 
169, 261. 

Hue, Mr. C. H., exhibits miniatures, 282. 

Ilchester, the Earl of, exhibits silver plate, 
&c., 265. 

Indulgences, relating to private confessors, 
250— 256. 

Inscriptions, Eoman ; found at Lincoln, 
1 — 21 ; at Carlisle, 73, 159 ; on a tile 
at Caerwent, 270; scored on pottery, 
271 ; at St. Hilary, Cornwall, 311, n.; 
general remarks by the Eev. Dr. Bruce 
on their charaetei’, &c., in Northum- 
berland, 346. 

Inventory, of the effects of Eobert Bing- 
ham, t. Elizabeth, 153. 

Irelakd ; —sepulchral slabs at Kilkenny, 
in county Meath, &c,, 71 ; Chinese 
ring and other relics stated to be 
found there, 76 ; singular stone maul 
found at Dunluce, 169; weapons, 
&c., of stone exhibited by Mr. Brack- 
stone, 172; official seal obtained at 
Kells by the Key. Greville J. Chester, 
174 ; document relating to Yoghille, 
180 ; gold ornament, in possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland, 275. 

Iron trade, memoir by the Eev. H. G. 
Nicholls on its origin and progress, 
in the Forest of Dean, 227. 

Ivory, sculpture exhibited by the Bov. 
J. F. Bussell, 67. 

Japan, MS., journal of the voyage of Cap- 
tain Saris to, 173, 

Jet, pin of, found at Ghesterford, 125. 

Jewelry, special exhibition of, 180, 184. 

Johnson, Dr., his report on excavations 
at Wroxeber, 269. 

Jones, the Eev. Dr,, his account of Eoman 
coins found in Anglesea, 75. 

Keller, Dr., his account of wooden mortars, 
anciently used in Switzerland, 48. 

Kendrick, Dr., exhibits an impression of 
the seal of the Almoner of Henry V,, 

3 D 
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now used at Greatham Hospital^ 
Durham, 166. 

Kent, Mr., his collection of Eoman anti- 
quities found near Padstow, 313. 

Kerr, Mrs., photographs of choice examples 
of medisoval workmanship presented 
hy, 68. 

Keys; Boman, found at Chesterford, 124; 
mediseval, exhibited by the Bev. 
J. Beck, 166, 184; hy Mr. Halsted, 
ih, ; collection of Ghamheidain’s keys, 
and a double key with the arms of 
Nuremberg, exhibited by Mr. OctaYiua 
Morgan, 266. 

King, Ml'., his notice of pits or cavities in 
the chalk, near Grays, Essex, 65, 

Kirkhy There, Westmoreland, Boman 
sculptures found there, 69. 

liamps, Boman; found aiLincoln, 7,n. ; 
found in sepulchral cists in Sussex, 
81; at Chesterford, 119 ; at Carlisle, 
169, 

Lancashire : — document relating to lands 
there belonging to Jervaulx Abbey, 
163. 

Lanercost Priory, inscribed cross found 
there, 76. 

Lanx, Boman, found at Corbridge, North- 
umberland, 123, 261. 

Lead; perforated discs of unknown use 
found in co. Durham, in Cumberland, 
and various localities, 164, 267, 268; 
Boman pig of lead in the Avignon 
Museum, 267. 

Legions, Boman ; inscriptions relating to 
the second, 17; sixth, 19; fourteenth, 
ih. 

Lincolnshire : — Boman inscriptions and 
antiquities found at Lincoln, 1 — 21 ; 
sepulchral remains at Hale Magna, 
63, 

Londesborough, the Lord, his observa- 
tions on sepulchral remains in York- 
shire, 57. 

Long, Mr. C. E., exhibits a copy of a por- 
trait of the Countess of Abergavenny, 
284. 

Longcroft, Mr. r ”1 ^ tore ring 

found in ! ! ;. . ! ■ . ^ 

Liibeck, sepulchral brass of two bishops 
of, 167. 

Lyell, Sir C., his observations on flint 
relics found in the drift in Picardy 
and other places, 176. 

McKie, Mr., his notices of Boman inscrip- 
tions found at Carlisle, 73, 159 ; of a 
bronze palstave found at Aspatria, 
Cumberland, 164. 

Mogniac, Mr., exhibits a reliquary in 
form of a foot, 265; examples of 
mediaeval goldsmith’s work, ih, ; 
miniatures and portraits, 280. 


Marlborough, the Duke of, exhibits minia- 
tures, 275. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, ring given hy her 
exhibited, 183. 

Mathews, Mr., exhibits a roll of arms of 
the descent of lord Eure, 218 ; por- 
trait of Burke, 284. 

Mazers, observations on, 259. 

Miniature Portraits, special exhibition of, 
275— 286. 

Mining operations and im]plementa; an 
iron pick, &c., exhibited by the Duke 
of Northumberland, 66 ; iron work- 
ings in the Eorest of Dean, 228 ; 
traces of operations on the north coast 
of Cornwall, 314, 316; atLlandogo, 
Monmouthshire, 354. 

Monmohojhshire Boman relics found at 
Caerwent and Caerleon, 27 0 ; traces 
of ancient metallurgy at Llaiidogo, 
354. 

Montezuma, his gold cup exhibited, 181. 

Morgan, Mr. Ootavius, his observations on 
ancient plate, 259 ; on forms of 
spoons, 260; exhibits a salt-collar, 
plate, &c., 265; German tankards 
and cups, 266 ; Chamberlain’s and 
other keys, ib , ; miniatures, 282. 

Mortars, of W’ood, formerly in use in Swit- 
zerland, 48, 50. 

Mosaic pavements, remains of at Lincoln, 
16. fe Tessellated Pavements. 

Museum, British, brass standard weights 
with the royal arms there preserved, 
165 ; stone celts found in Loudon, 17 0 ; 
celt from Babylonia, ib.^ matrices of 
seals of the fraternity of St. Thomas 
at Borne, 253. 

Names of places in Cheshire, 93 — 116. 

Needle, bronze, found at Chesterford, 158 ; 
at Padstow, Cornwall, 315. 

Nesbitt, Mr., his remarks on Blemish se- 
pulchral brasses, 168 ; exhibits a 
miniature of Charles VI, 284. 

Newcastle, Antiquaries of, arrow-heads of 
flint in their museum, 60; leaden 
perforated disc, 164. 

Nicholls, Bev. H. G., his memoir on the 
ancient iron trade of the Forest of 
Dean, 227. 

Nightingale, Mr. J. E,, exhibits an ena- 
meled miniature of the Earl of South- 
ampton, 282 ; the seal of the staple of 
Ipswich, 286. 

Noreolk: — Small stone celt found at 
Stockton, 57; the seal of the Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity, Walsoken, 69. 

Norway, association there for the preser- 
vation of antiquities, 356. 

Northumberland, the Duke of, exhibits 
mining implements found in Wales, 
66 ; fac-simile of the Corbridge Lanx, 
261; gold ornament found in Ireland, 
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S75; mmiatares by Sir B. Gerbier, 
&c., 277. 

NToRTHaMBERLAND : — Accouuti of the Pre- 
cepfcory of the Hospitalers at Cliib- 
burn, Z5‘j return regarding the Tem- 
plars’ lands, 43 ; interments in trunks 
of trees near Eeatherstone Castle, 59; 
flint arrow-head found in the Kielder 
Burn, 60; salad e, and brass of Sir 
John Ogle, in Hexham church, 61 ; 
bronze blade, celts, &c., in the Mu- 
seum of the Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
75. 

Ogle, Sir John, sepulchral brass of, in 
Hexham church, 61. 

Ogle, Mrs., exhibits a gold ring given by 
Mary Queen of Scots, 183. 

Ophrynium, in the Troad, memoir on its 
site by Mr. Calvert, 291. 

Ormerod, Br., his memoir on Eoman 
remains in Sedbury, Gloucestershire, 
189 ; on thechapelry of St. Briavels, 
194; on the architectural features of 
St. Briavels church, 198. 

Padstow, Cornwall, Eoman remains found 
there, 311. 

Fainted glass; in the nave of York Minster, 
22, 132, 146 ; in Woolley church, 
Yorkshire, 149 ; in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, 327 ; in Fairford church, 333. 

Palstave, found at Aspatria, Cumberland, 
164. 

Parliaments held at Gloucester, Memoir 
on, by Rev. C. H. Hartsborne, 201. 

Patron, case for cartridges, exhibited, 62. 

Penruddock, Col., enameled heart in me- 
morial of, 283. 

Phillip.'?, Mr., exhibits specimens of me- 
diseval jewelry, 62, 76, 183; a casting 
from a great seal of James II., 68 ; 
silver Mexican stirrup, 76; photo- 
graphs of Greek and lioman sculp- 
ture, 166 ; illustrations of terra*cottas 
in the Campana collection, ib . ; gold 
ring found at St. John’s Wood, and a 
Jewish marriage ring, 1S3; silver 
chasing, bdnitier of fine design, &c., 
265. 

Pig of lead, in the museum at Avignon, 
257. 

Pilgrim’s badge of lead, found in the 
Netheidauds, 68, 

Pits, in the chalk strata in Essex and 
Kent, 65; Eoman, at Chesterford, 
122 . 

Plate, ancient and mediceval, special exhi- 
bition of, 256 ; observations on, by 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, 259. 

Porcelain, oriental, exhibited by Mr. 
Boore, 62 ; ancient manufacture in 
Ehodes, sometimes called Persian, 
265. 


Portraits, photographs of those exhibited at 
the meeting of the British Association 
in Aberdeen, 168 ; of Henry VI 1. at 
Avignon, 258 ; Special Exhibition of 
Miniatures, 276 — 286. 

Pottery ; — Eoman, found at Lincoln, 2 
11, 12, 21 ; Samian, found at Exeter, 
61 ; near Pulborougb, Sussex, 83; 
Chesterford, Essex, 122, 158; North 
Wraxhall, Wilts., 160 ; Sedbury, 
Gloucestershire, 192 ; Wroxofcer, 243, 
245, 269 ; with scored marks or in- 
scriptions, 271 ; Padstow, Cornwall, 
312, 314. 

Publications noticed : — Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections, vol. xi., 79 ; Cata- 
logue of the Tower Armories, 89; 
Emblems of Saints, by Dr. Husen- 
betb, 91 ; Addres.s by Lord Wrottes- 
ley to the British Association, 187 ; 
propo.sed publication by Mr. T. 
Wright on Wroxeter, 188 ; the Ee- 
liqimiy, by Mr. L. Jewitt, ib. ; Report 
of the Association for preserving an- 
tiquities in Norway, 355. 

Purday, lilr., exhibits drawings of sculp- 
tured remains at Carlisle and Laner- 
cost Priory, 7 6. 

Reaiy, Mr., exhibits the seal of Aymor 
de Valence, 62 ; Welsh seals, ib, ; 
seal of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
seal of Elizabeth Woo dville, queen of 
Edward IV., &c,, 174; seal of Brisete 
Priory, Suftblk, 185. 

Richardson, Mr. E., his account of a se- 
pulchral eiiigy at Aston, Warwick- 
shire, 65. 

Rings, exhibited by Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
{Smith, 62, 183 ; hy Mr. Phillips, 62 ; 
Memoir by Mr. E. Waterton on poisy 
rings, 70 ; Roman gold ring found 
near Cambridge, 75 ; gold ring found 
in Ireland, ib. ; gold ring found at 
Kymmer Abbey, Merionethshire,! 66; 
gold ring from Africa with Zodiacal 
symbols, 173 ; gold tore ring found 
in a turnip in Hayling Island, 181 ; 
gold signet found near Towfcon, ib. ; 
Roman gold rings found at Carlisle, 
182; at Colchester, and ring with a 
merchant’s mark from Gloucester, 
ib. ; rings exhibited by Mr. Whdncopp, 
182, 183 ; gold ring from the field of 
the Alma, ib. ; ring given by Mary 
Queen of Scots, ib. ; rings found at 
Carisbrooke, St. John’s Wood, &c., 
ib. ; Italian betrothal rings, 184. 

Roads, Roman, leading to Lincoln, 6; 
near Sedbury and the mouth of the 
Severn, 190. 

Rock, the Very Rev. Canon, exhibits an 
Italian chalice, 263, 

Bolls, Mr., exhibits a jeweled reliquary, 
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184 ; Peruvian silver plate, 261, 265; 
miniatures of the Stuarts, of Crom- 
well, &c., 284. 

Homan Antiquities : — inscriptions at Lin- 
coln, 1 — 21 ; glass urns found at Lin'- 
coin, 3 ; traces of Koman roads at or 
near Lincoln, 6, 21; tablet repre- 
senting the JDeee Matres, 21 ; sculp- 
'tures found at Edrkby There, West- 
moreland, 69 ; Samian ware found at 
Exeter, 61 ; villa at Cariabrooke, 63 ; 
inscriptions at Carlisle, 73, 159; re- 
mains near Pulborougli, Sussex, 81 ; 
pottery found near the Stane Street, 
Sussex, 83 ; memoir by Lord Bray- 
brooke on discoveries at Chesterford, 
117 ; lanx found at Corbridge, North- 
umberland, 123, 261; nnique diota, 
bronze river-god, &c., found at Ches- 
terford, 124 ; vessels of glass, 118, 127, 
158 ; singular shafts or rubbish pits 
at Chesterford, 158; bronze needle, 
bone pins, &c., found there, 158 ; villa 
at North Wraxhall, Wilts, 160; coins, 
pottery, &c., found there, ih, ; coins, 
&c., found at Castle Combe, 162; at 
Sedbury, Gloucestershire, 189; no- 
tices of excavations at Wroxeter, 240, 
269 ; ancient wheel found there, 244 ; 
pig of lead in the museum at Avignon, 
257 ; y - r - Vvignon, Lyons, 
&c., ■,•:'■■■ ■ ,■ and Caerwent, 

270 ; near Padstow, Cornwall, 311 ; 
inscription at St. Hilary, Cornwall, 
ih., n. ; villa at Cromhall, Gloucester- 
shire, explored by the Earl of Ducie, 
332 ; comparative view", by the Rev. 
Dr. Bruce, of Roman vestiges in the 
north and in the south of Britain, 
342 ; amphitheatre at Cirencester, 
345; other examples of extramural 
amphitheatres, ih. 

Russell, the Rev. J. Fuller, exhibits sculp- 
tures in ivory, 67. 

Russell, Mr. W., exhibits a miniature of 
Milton, and other portraits, 282. 

Saints, Manual of the Emblems of, by 
Dr. Husenbeth, 91. 

St. Briavels, Gloucestershire, identified 
with Ledenei of Domesday, 194. 

Sambrooke, Mr., exhibits a vase of steatite, 
265; a specimen of ware made at 
Rhodes, sometimes called Persian, ih. ; 
Apostle spoons, ih. 

Samian ware, found at Lincoln, 16, 21 ; 
Exeter, 61 ; Pulborough, Sussex, 83; 
Chesterford, Essex, 122; mai'ks of 
potters, 123, 124, 125; fragments 
found at North Wraxhall, Wilts, 
161; Sedbury, Gloucestershire, 192; 
Wroxeter, 243. 

Samuel, Mr., exhibits objects of rock crys- 
tal, &c., 184. 


Saris, Capt., MS. Journal of his Voyage to 
Japan, 173. 

Scarth, Rev. H., his Report on the excava- 
tions at Wroxeter, 241. 

Scharf, Mr., his observations on miniatures 
exhibited, 275. 

Scotland : — safe-conduct granted by 
James III. to the Earl of Warwick 
and others, 61 ; notices of Domestic 
architecture there, 7 0 ; exhibition of 
portraits at the Aberdeen meeting of 
the British Association, 168 ; notice 
of the Old Tolhooth, Edinburgh, 
272. 

Scott, Mr. T. D., exhibits miniatures, 285. 

Scrope, Mr. G. Poulett, account of Roman 
villa at North Wraxhall, Wilts, exca- 
vated by him, 160. 

Sculpture, Mediceval, Memoir on, by Pro- 
fessor Westmacott, 297. 

Seals : — of the city of Carlisle, 53 ; ficti- 
tious, formed of jet or stone, 60 ; seal 
of Lady Jane Grey,z6.; of King John, 
ih. ; matrix cast from an impression 
of a greal seal of James II., 62 ; seals 
of Aymer de Valence, town seals of 
Tenby, Cardigan, &c., ; of James 

I, for Carmarthenshire, &c., ih. ; of 
the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
Walsoken, 69 ; of Charles the Bold, at 
Lucerne, 76 ; of Pynham Priory, Sus- 
sex, 88 ; of Cofctingham Priory, 150, n. ; 
of Stephen Payn, almoner to Henry 
V., used as the seal of Greatham 
Hospital, Durham, 166; ancient seal 
of that Hospital, 167 ; matrix of an 
Irish seal from Kells, 174; seal of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and other 
examples obtained by Mr. Ready 
from collegiate treasuries at Cam- 
bridge, ih. ; of Elizabeth Woodville, 
queen of Edward IV., ih. * of Thomas 
de Roos, lord of Hamlake, 180; of 
Henry, lord Grey of Codnore, ih.; 
brass ecclesiastical seal found in co. 
Cork, 185; of Brisete Priory, Suffolk, 
&c., ih. ; matrices of seals of the fra- 
ternity of the Hospital of St. Thomas 
in Rome, 252, 253 ; seal of the wai’- 
dens, &c., of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, 255; several matrices of 
the Indulgence of the Castle of St. 
Peter, 256 ; seal of the Staple at Ips- 
wich, 286. 

Seal-engraver, at Liiheck, mentioned in a 
document of the thirteenth century, 
168, 

Sepulghrai. antiquities : — Roman inter- 
ments at Lincoln, 1 — 21 ; interments 
in stone cists, 10, 160; interments 
suh ascia, 18 ; in trunks of trees hol- 
lowed out, found in Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, &o., 64, 55 ; excavation of 
a barrow near Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
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57; Roman interments near Pul- 
borougli, YorksMre, 81; at Cbester- 
ford, Essex, 117; at North. Wraxhall, 
Wilts, 160; at Wroxeter, 246 ; at Pad- 
stow, Cornwall, 312, 315. 

Severn, Roman remains, roads, &c., near 
its confluence with the Wye, 190. 

Shafts or rubbish-pits near Roman stations, 

. 158. 

Shap, exploration of the site of the abbey 
there, 162. 

Shelley, Mr., exhibits hint flakes, &c., 
found at Red Hill, Surrey, 171. 

Shropshire : — iflan of excavations ^ at 
Wroxeter presented by Mr. H. Davies, 
54; notices of discoveiues there, 73, 
240, 269. 

Simpson, Rev. J., the site of Shap Abbey 
excavated by him, 162. 

Slabs, sepulchral, at Carlisle, 76; at Kil- 
kenny, Jerpoint, &c. 71. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bernhard, exhibits a 
fictitious seal of Lady Jane Grey, 60^; 

ring, patron for cartridges, &o. ^6.; 
weapons of stone, 170 ; a stone im- 
plement for flaying (1), 171 ; an Ita- 
lian gold ring, and another ring set 
with a cameo of the head of Socrates, 
183 ; a silver tobacco box, &c. 266. 

Somersetshire : — ^Memoir by Mr. E. God- 
win on the Court House, Clapton-in- 
' Gordano, 128. 

Spence, Mr. C., exhibits an impression of 
the seal of the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, Walsokeu, 69.^ 

Spoons, ancient varieties in their form, 
260 ; Apostle spoons exhibited by Mr. 
Wynne, 264 ; by the Earl of Ilchester, | 
266 ; by Mr. Haines, it* 

Stone, antiquities of ; celt found at Stock- 
ton, Norfolk, 67 ; arrow-heads found 
in Durham and Northumberland, 60 ; 
celts, objects from Hoxne, &c,, exhi- 
bited by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 
169 ; casts of examples in the British 
Museum exhibited by Mr. Franks, 
170; objects found in the drift in 
Picardy, exhibited by Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, ih, ; spear-heads, pestle, celt 
found with Roman remains at Ickle- 
ton, &c., exhibited by Lord Bray- 
brooke, ib. ; celts, &c., from the mu- 
seum of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, ib. ; various objects exhibited 
by Dr. Thurnham, Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith, &c., ib. ; flint flakes aud a 
pounding stone found near Bed Hill, 
Surrey, by Mr. Shelley, 171 ; stone 
hammers, &c., found in Switzerland, 
on the site of a lake dwelling, ih.; 
celts, &c., from Mr. Evans’ collection, 
172; celts exhibited by the Rev. J. 


Beck, Mr. Brackstone, &c., ib, ; obser* 
vations by Sir C. Lyell, on the dis- 
coveries of flint weapons or imple^* 
ments in the drift in Picardy, &c,, 
176; observations by Lord Wrottea- 
ley on the same subject, 187 : stone 
hammers, &e., found in. Norway, 368. 

Street, Miss, exhibits specimens of jewelry, 
filigree work, a portrait of Charles 1., 
&c., 184. 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, exhibits a copy of 
a portrait of Mary Stuart, and of one 
of Anne of Denmark, 286. 

Stuart, Mr. W., exhibits a sculpture of 
the Mater Dolorosa, 206. 

SuEEOLK : — flint implements or weapons 
found at Hoxne, &c., 169, 261; seal 
of Brisete Priory, 185 ; seal of the 
Staple at Ipswich, 286. 

Surrey : — flint flakes, arrow-head, pound- 
ing stone, &c., found by Mr. Shelley 
near Red Hill, 171 ; axe-heads or 
celts found in Mead Vale, ib. 

Sussex: — Collections published by the 
Sussex Archsaological Society noticed, 
79 ; notices of theStane Street Roman 
way, 84 ; of Pynham Priory, 87. 

Switzerland; notice by Dr. Keller of 
wooden mortars anciently in use, as 
shown in a plan of the Monastery of 
St. Gall, 48 ; gold seal of Charles the 
Bold at Lucerne, 76 ; implements of 
stone, <&c., found on sites of Lake 
dwellings in the Lake of Constance, 
171. 

Talbot de Malahide, the Lord^ his obser- 
vations on Treasure Trove, 69 ; on 
selection of special subjects for the 
Monthly Meetings of the Institute, 
269. 

Tankard, formed of wooden staves, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Brackstone, 166^ 

Tessellated work; pavements at Lincoln, 
16 ; Broomers Hill, Pulborough, 
Sussex, 84 ; North Wraxhall, Wilts, 
161 ; used as external decoration on 
the surface of a wall at Wroxeter, 
269. 

Thurnham, Dr., exhibits implements and 
objects of flint, &:c., found in York- 
shire and Wilts, 170. 

Tiles, Homan ; of stone used in roofing, 
161 ; of baked clay, scored with in- 
scriptions, found at Caerwent and 
other localities, 270. 

Tiles, Medimval, for pavements, with the 
device of an ec ^ ■ ’'I' l ’ yr'k 1 ^ 

Tolbooth, the Old, r., i.-. ■* 

272. 

Torture, iron gauntlets for, in use formerly 
in Chester Castle, 164. 

Tower Armories, Catalogue of, by Mr. 
Howitt, 89 ; specimens of combined 
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use of the matchlock and flintlock 
there preserved, 224. 

Tripod vessels or ewers of brass, found 
near Hexham and elsewhere, 184. 

Troad, Memoirs by Mr. F. Calvert, re- 
lating to tbe ; on the site of Colonse, 
287 ; of Ophrynium, 291. 

Trollope, Mr. A,, his account of Roman 
inscriptions and relics found at Lin- 
coln, 19. 

Trollope, Rev. E., his Memoir on Roman 
inscriptions and remains at Lincoln, 
1-21 ; notice of sepulchx’al remains, 
hand-hricks, &c., at Hale Magna, Lin- 
colnshire, 63 ; exhibits an ancient 
MS. roll of poetry, 66 j his account 
of Roman remains near Padstow, 
Cornwall, 311 ; of the excavation of 
a harrow there, 315. 

Drns, Roman; found at Lincoln, 10, 12; 
at Chesterford, 121, 125 ; at Sedbury, 
192. See Pottery. 

Venables, Rev. E., his account of a 
Roman villa discovered at Caris- 
brooke, 63. 

Vernon, Mr. W. F., exhibits an impression 
of the gold seal of Charles the Bold 
at Luoeme, 76. 

Villa, Roman; at Carisbrooke, 63; North 
Wraxhall, Wilts, 3 60; Cromhall, 
Gloucestershire, 332. 

Wales : — Seals of Tenby, Cardigan, &c., 
62 ; Seal of James I. for the counties 
of Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pem- 
broke, i6, ; mining implements found 
in Montgomeryshire, 66; Roman 
coins found in Anglesea, 75; gold 
ring found at Kymmer abbey, 
Merionethshire, 166; rare stone im- 
plement found at Pentrefoelas, 
Denbighshire, 170; grant of confra- 
ternity by the abbot of Bardsey, 
Caernarvonshire, 172. . 

Walford, Mr. W. S., Ms Memoir • on a 
heraldic window in. the nave, York 
Minster, 22, 132 ; on a Roll of Arms 
showing the descent of lord Eure, 
218. 

Waller, Mr. G., exhibits an impression of 
a miniature sepulchral brass at 
Bruges, 68. 

Warden, Mr., exhibits photographs of 
sculptured oak panels, 61. 

Water ton, Mr. E., his observations on the 
classification of finger rings, 65 ; 
exhibits enameled basins of tbe work 
of Limoges, 67 ; his observations on 
episcopal rings, 167 ; exhibits an 
early edition of Cellini’s treatise on 
the goldsmith’s art, 267. 

Watson, Mr. C.K. , exhibits miniatures, 286. 


I Way, Mr. Albert, exhibits a drawing of a 
pilgrim’s badge found in the Nether- 
lands, 68 ; his notice of the Gothic 
crowns found in Spain, 168 ; exhibits 
celts found in Surrey, and stone im- 
plements from the site of a lake dwell- 
ing in Switzerland, 171 ; his notices 
of Papal Indulgences, and of matrices 
of seals for their authentication, 
found in England, 250 ; of a Roman 
pig of lead at Avignon, 257 ; of anti- 
quities at Lyons, &;c., 258. 

Webb, Mr., exhibits a portrait of the 
Countess of Abergavenny, from 
Strawberry Hill, 284. 

Webb, Mr. G. B., exhibits an Oriental 
compass nsed to indicate the position 
of Mecca, 62. 

Weights, of brass, with the royal arms, 
possibly for weighing wool, 164. 

Wentworth, Mr. G., communicates a docu- 
ment relating to Haltemprice Priory, 
Yorkshire, 149 ; other documents, 
&c., 162, 163. 

Westmacott, Professor, his Memoir on the 
monument of Edward II. at Glou- 
cester, and on Mediaeval Sculpture, 

297. 

Westmoreland : — Roman sculptures, &c., 
found at Kirkby Thore, 59 ; excava- 
tions at Shap Abbey, 162. 

Whincopp, Mr., exhibits rings found at 
Norwich, Dallinghoe, &c., 182, 183. 

Whitehead, Mr., exhibits a silver alms- 
disb, 263. 

Wight^ Isle of; Roman villa found at 
Carisbrooke, 63 ; gold ring found at 
Carisbrooke Castle, 183. 

Willis, the Rev. Professor, his discoui’se 
on the Architectural History of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, 335. 

Wiltshire : — Roman villa discovered at 
North Wraxhall, 160 ; stone imple- 
ments found at West Kennett, &o., 

. exhibited by Dr. Thurnham, 170. 

Winston, Mr. C., his Memoir on a heraldic 
window in the nave of York Minster, 
22, 132. 

Wokingham, list of municipal toasts there 
in use, communicated by Mr. Carring- 
ton, 271. 

Woodman, Mr., his notices of the Precep- 
tory of the Hospitalers at Chibburn, 
Northumberland, 35. 

Wool, brass standard weights supposed to 
have been used for weighing, 165. 

Wrottesley, Lord, his address at the 
meeting of the British Association 
in Oxford, 187. 

Wroxeter, plan presented by Mr. H. 
Davies of the remains excavated, 54 ; 
notices of the excavations, 73, 350 ; 
Report by the Rev. H. Scarth at the 
meeting of the Institute in Gloucester, 
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241 ; proposed publication by Mr. T. 
Wright relating to, 188, 249 ; urns, 
painters’ grinding tablets (?), &o., 
found there, 245 ; Report by Dr. 
Johnson, 269 ; excursion to visit the 
excavations, at the close of the Glou- 
cester meeting, 354. 

Wynne, Mr. W. W. E., exhibits a gold 
ring found at Kymmer Abbey, 
Merionethshire, and an inscribed 
ring brooch, 16C; a box formed of 
wood of the Royal oak at Boscobel, 
ih. 265; a grant of confraternity 
from Bardsey Abbey, 172 ; silver 
Apostle spoons, 264; silver plate, 
counters engraved by Pass, &c., ih. 

Yates, Mr. J., exhibits a stone celt found 
at Stockton, Korfolk, 57 ; his obser- 
, vations on the formation of stone 
implements, 177 ; his account of the 


scenic representation of the Passion, 
at Ober-Ammergau, in Bavaria, 177 ; 
Ms remarks on a Roman pig of lead 
in the museum at Avignon, 259. 

Yorkshibe : — Heraldic window in the 
nave of York Minster, 22, 132, 146 ; 
barrow near Wetherby excavated by 
Mr. Emmet, 57 ; lease of pasture 
land to Haltemprice Priory, 149 ; 
painted glass at Woolley church, ih. ; 
documents relating to estates of the 
Hospitalers, 162; to Jervaulx Abbey, 
163 ; flint implements or weapons 
found atMalton, Pickering, &c.,iC9 ; 
stone maul-head fouud at Malton, 
170 ; gold ring found near Towton, 
181. 

Zodiac, gold African ring ornamented with, 
the symbols of the signs, 173. 
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